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C  A  ]^  A  D  A. 

1  8  4  7. 

Monklands,  Montreal. — January  ^\st,  1847.  -I  have  already 
told  you  of  the  gratifying  reception  I  met  with  at  Boston. 
All  the  authorities  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  m€  atten- 
tion. .  .  .  They  wished  that  I  shoidd  remain  a  day  or  two  at 
Boston,  and  I  believe  some  public  mark  of  regard  might  have 
been  the  consequence.  But  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  proceed. 
We  left  therefore  on  the  26th  for  Canada,  by  railway  to  a 
place  called  Franklin,  thence  to  Lebanon  by  sleigh.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  sleighed,  to  Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain ;  the 
next,  to  St.  John's  in  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  at  about 
two  P.M.  on  the  29th.  Mr.  Paine,  formerly  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  a  person  of  very  high  consideration  among  his  people, 
accompanied  me  from  Boston  to  Montpelier,  the  chief  town  of 
his  State.  I  found  him  a  very  intelligent,  agreeable  person. 
At  Philipsburg,  on  my  entrance  to  Canada,  and  at  La  Prairie 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  was  met  by  addresses  to  which  I  returned 
viva  voce  replies.  .  .  .  Yesterday  was  my  great  day.  I  agreed 
to  make  my  entrance  to  Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
inaugurated.  The  morning  was  unpropitious.  There  had  been 
a  tremendous  storm  during  the  niglit,  and  the  snow  had  drifted 
so  much  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  a  sleigh  could  go  from 
hence  to  town  (about  four  miles).  I  said  that  I  had  no  notion 
of  being  deterred  by  weather.  .  .  Accordingly,  I  got  into  a 
small  machine,  with  very  small  runners,  which  conveyed  me  to 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  I  was  met  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  with  an  address.  I  then  got  into  Lord  Cathcart's 
carriage  accompanied  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  long  procession  of 
carriages  was  formed.  We  drove  slowly  to  the  Government 
House  (in  the  town),  through  a  dense  mass  of  people — all  the 
societies,  trades,  etc.,  with  their  banners.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying.     After  the  swearing  in,  at  which  the  public 
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were  present,  the  Mayor  read  another  address  from  theiuhahit 
ants.  To  this  1  delivered  a  reply,  which  produced,  I  think,  a 
considerable  effect,  and  no  little  astonishment  on  some  gentle- 
>  men  who  intended  that  I  should  say  nothing.  I  have  adopted 
frankly  and  unequivocally  Lord  Durham's  view  of  government, 
and  I  think  that  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
its  bemg  perverted  to  vile  purposes  of  faction.  .  .  . 

February  3d. —  ...  I  have  been  exceedingly  busy  since  I 
reached  the  seat  of  government.  There  is  a  vast  deal  to  do,  and 
much  to  learn  of  what  is  of  course  quite  new  to  me.  To-day  I 
received  three  deputations  : — First,  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
and  Clergy,  who  were  very  civil,  and  to  whom  I  made  a  little 
viva  voce  speech  in  French ;  next,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ; 
and  thirdly,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Montreal,  with  whom  I  was 
able  to  indulge  in  a  little  free  trade.  .  .  . 

February  Sth. —  ...  I  think  my  influence  is  growing  daily, 
and  I  do  not  much  expect  to  be  worsted  in  any  encounter  with 
my  Ministers.  ...  I  should  like  the  first  report  of  my  arrival 
here  to  be  without  a  cloud.  It  will  however  embrace  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  a  month  of  my  government,  and  that  is  a  long 
period  of  sunshine  in  this  naughty  world.  .  .  . 

Feh'VMry  1 2th. —  .  .  .  On  the  1 0th  my  fii'st  levee  took  place, 
and  is  allowed  to  have  been  better  attended  than  any  one  ever 
seen  in  Canada.    All  the  leaders  of  all  the  parties  appeared.  .  .  . 

February  27th. — The  French  leaders  have  declined  to  join 
my  administration,  so  that  now  I  have  a  plain  course  before  me 
to  make  my  government  as  strong  as  I  can  without  them.  I 
think  they  have  committed  a  mistake,  but  7ious  verrons.  .  .  . 

March  3d. —  ...  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  call 
my  Parliament.  I  have  not  yet  arranged  my  ministerial  mat- 
ters. The  Opposition  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  crusty,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  next  budget  from  here  will  contain  such 
unqualified  commendation  of  the  Governor-General  as  the  last 
did. 

March  Ath. —  ...  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  am,  very  thankful 
that  things  have  gone  on  so  well  with  me  hitherto.  I  certainly 
have  some  very  delicate  matters  to  handle  here,  but  I  think  they 
can  be  managed.  Yesterday  the  Papineau  called  upon  me,  and 
left  his  card,  with  a  particular  request  that  I  should  be  in- 
formed that  he  had  called.  I  believe  that  he  has  hitherto  kept 
quite  aloof  .  .  . 

March  Wth. —  ...  I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion,  .  .  .  that 
the  real  and  effectual  vindication  of  Lord  Durham's  memory 
and  proceedings  will  be  the  success  of  a  Governor-General  of 
Canada  who  works  out  his  views  of  Government  fairly.     Depend 
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upon  it,  if  this  country  is  governed  for  a  few  years  satisfactorily, 
Lord  Durham's  reputation  as  a  statesman  will  be  raised  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil.  ...  I  told  you  formerly  that  I  thought 
it  ought  to  be  possible  (not  easy)  to  govern  Canada  under  the 
system  introduced  by  Lord  D.,  and  that  if  it  was  found  to  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  Government  under  that  system,  his 
title  to  be  considered  a  great  benefactor  to  his  countiy  w^ould 
no  longer  be  disputed.  I  am  fortified  in  these  convictions  by 
all  that  I  have  learnt  since  I  came  here.  I  do  not  indeed  know 
whether  I  am  to  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out  this  work,  or 
be  destined,  like  others  who  have  gone  before  me,  to  break 
down  in  the  attempt,  but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  thing 
may  be  done,  though  it  requires  some  good-fortune  and  some 
qualities  not  of  the  lowest  order.  I  find  on  my  arrival  here  a  '; 
very  weak  Government,  almost  as  much  abused  by  their  friends  C 
as  by  their  foes,  no  civil  or  private  secretaiy,  and  an  imraensej 
quantity  of  arrears  of  business.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  bear  up  against  the  difficulties  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  may  remain  for  some  one  else  to  effect  that 
object,  which  many  reasons  would  render  me  so  desirous  to 
achieve.  Hitherto,  however,  I  have  not  seen  any  cause  for 
despondency.  The  French  Canadians  have  declined  to  join  the 
present  Administration.  I  never  very  much  expected  that  they 
would  accede  to  my  overtures,  but  I  thought  it  well  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  my  willingness  to  in- 
clude them  in  my  councils.  I  have  now  told  my  Ministers  that 
they  must  strengthen  themselves  as  they  best  can,  and  meet 
Parliament.  They  shall  have  all  the  support  they  are  consti- 
tutionally entitled  to  from  me,  and  so  shall  their  successors,  if 
they  are  forced  upon  me  by  the  voice  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  .  .  . 

March  \itJi. — Papineau  dined  with  me  last  night,  one  of  a 
party  of  twenty-four,  and  I  made  great  friends  with  my  rebel. 
I  found  him  really  a .  very  well-bred,  intelligent  man.  .  .  . 
Though  the  French  Canadians  will  not  act  with  my  present 
Ministers,  I  think  that  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
that  I  am  really  anxious  to  give  them  a  fair  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment. ... 

March  2Sd. — .  .  .  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  Major 
Campbell,  who  was  military  secretary  to  Lord  Sydenham,  and  I 
believe  without  any  exception  the  best  man  for  the  purpose  in 
Canada,  to  act  as  my  secretary,  for  a  time  at  least.  I  believe 
that  he  is  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  by  hearing  my  views  as  to 
how  the  government  ought  to  be  conducted.  .  .  . 

March  27th. — The  mail  is  now  going.     I   write   from   the 
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Government  House,  Montreal,  to  which  I  have  walked  through 
such  a  snow-storm  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  four-footed 
animal  to  move,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  biped  except  myself 
and  my  two  companions  have  attempted  it.  .  .  . 

April  lOth. — We  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  passing 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  suffering  sundry  discomforts.  The 
roads  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  are  with  difficulty  passable 
either  in  sleighs  or  on  wheels.  I  do  not  know  how  a  less  active 
and  walking  Governor  could  have  got  on  since  I  have  been 
here,  the  road  between  this  and  Montreal  has  been  so  frequently 
out  of  order.  My  feat  in  walking  into  town  the  day  the  last 
English  mail  was  despatched  has  been  greatly  commended. 
Snow  however  is  not  the  only  obstacle  on  the  route,  for  we 
have  no  police,  and  a  most  daring  set  of  villains  infest  it,  who 
have  been  robbing  everybody  they  met  with  for  some  time  past. 
.  .  .  My  appointment  of  jVIajor  Campbell  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  "  The  first  appointment  in  Canada,"  say  the  news- 
papers, "  which  has  pleased  all  parties."  .  .  . 

April  17th. — .  .  .  The  summons  for  calling  my  Parliament 
has  at  length  been  issued.  The  day  of  meeting  is  fixed  for  the 
2d  of  June. 

August  \Qth,  1848. — .  .  .  We  are  still  quiet  here,  and  all 
attempts  by  the  American  Irish  to  stir  disaffection  have  failed. 
It  is  impossible  however  to  say  what  may  be  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  on  the  population  here,  which  consists  so 
largely  of  Irish  Catholics;  our  last  news  from  England  was 
alarming  and  produces  considerable  anxiety.  ...  I  was  present 
the  other  day  at  an  examination  of  the  students  at  one  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Colleges  of  Montreal.  It  is  altogether  under 
the  direction  of  the  priesthood,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
course  they  steer.  The  young  men  declaimed  for  some  hours 
on  a  theme  composed  by  the  superior,  being  a  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  civilisation.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  a 
sonorous  exposition  of  ultra-liberal  principles,  "  Libertd,  Egalit^, 
Fraternit4,"  "Vox populi,  vox  Dei,"  a  very  Uberal  tribute  to  the 
vanity  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  classes  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  send  their  children  to  the  institution  or  to  puff"  it — 
with  an  elaborate  pivot  a  la  Lacm'daire ;  that  the  Church  had 
achieved  all  that  had  been  effected  in  this  genre  hitherto.  Au 
reste,  there  was  the  wonderful  mechanism  which  gives  that 
Church  such  advantages :  the  fourteen  professors  receiving  no 
salaries,  working  for  their  food  and  that  of  the  homeliest ;  as  a 
consequence,  an  education,  board  and  lodging  inclusive,  costing 
only  £15  a  year.  The  youths  subjected  to  a  constant  discipline 
under  the  eye  of  ecclesiastics  day  and  night.     I  confess  when  I 
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see  both  the  elasticity  and  the  luachiuery  of  this  Church  my 
wonder  is  not  with  Lacordaire  that  it  should  do  so  much,  but 
that  it  should  not  do  more.  .  .  . 

Monklands. — November  8th,  1848. —  .  .  .  We  have  on  the  whole 
been  preserved  from  the  evils  from  which  you  have  been  suffer- 
ing in  Europe  :  though  my  excellent  neighbours,  the  Yankees 
— who,  with  true  republican  simplicity,  look  upon  the  rights 
and  interests  of  adjoining  states  as  so  much  stock-in-trade  to  be 
trafficked  in  with  a  view  to  their  own  internal  electioneering 
objects — happened  unfortunately  to  conceive  that  the  affecta- 
tion of  a  prodigious  sympathy  with  Ireland,  coupled  with  the 
promise  of  plunder  in  Canada,  would  be  an  excellent  bait  for 
certain  sections  of  the  sovereign  people  whose  votes  may  go  far 
to  determine  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Union.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  province  have  happily  preserved  a  becoming 
attitude,  which  has  thus  far  secured  us  against  mischief.  I  am 
not,  however,  quite  sure  that  we  shall  get  through  the  winter 
quietly.  General  Cass  is  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  affects  a  bitter  hostility  to  England.  If  he  be  elected, 
evil  may  ensue.  .  .  . 

Spenceriiiood,  Quebec. — June  12th,  1854. —  .  .  .  Yesterday 
being  Sunday  I  landed  incog.,  early  in  the  morning,  at  the 
Coves,  to  prevent  a  turmoil  in  Quebec.  As  I  drove  along,  the 
people  put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows  generally  with  a 
kindly  nod  of  recognition,  and  one  old  lady  whispered,  "  Wel- 
come home  again ! "...  I  drove  up  the  cote  into  the  grounds, 
up  to  the  house.  Never  since  I  left  it,  assuredly,  have  I  seen 
anything  half  so  lovely.  It  was  a  perfect  morning.  The  trees 
clothed  in  the  tenderest  green.  The  ships  with  their  flags  hang- 
ing motionless  on  the  masts,  and  standing  fixed  like  statues  on 
the  burnished  mirror  in  which  they  were  reflected.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind,  yet  a  delightful  refreshing  coolness  in  the  air. 
The  whole  scene  bathed  in  a  perfect  ocean  of  light.  I  went 
into  the  house ;  had  a  few  hurried  words  about  the  state  of  the 
province,  its  unexampled  prosperity,  the  prospects  which  my 
Washington  treaty  was  opening  up  for  it ;  I  passed  on.  .  .  . 
And  so  I  have  with  my  own  hand  severed  the  tie  which  bound 
me  to  this  spot,  to  the  interests  which  have  so  long  engi'ossed 
me,  and  where  any  trouble  or  anxiety  I  may  have  had  has  been 
so  amply  compensated  in  the  abundance  of  the  return  for  the 
seed  sown.  .  .  .  But  I  know^  that  the  logic  of  the  question  is  in 
favour  of  the  course  I  have  taken.  I  can  argue  it  against  all 
comers,  and  end  with  a  Q.  E.  D.,  and  that  is  some  comfort.  .  .  . 

June  I6th. — Quebec. —  .  .  .  The  House  met  two  days  ago. 
They  have  only  begun  business  to-day,  and  there  are  appearances 
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of  a  good  deal  of  ill-humour.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tories  and 
Ultra-Eadicals  will  join  to  condemn  the  postponement  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  and  Seigneurial  Bills.  If  so,  perhaps  the 
Ministers  may  be  beat. 

June2ith. —  .  .  .  My  Parliament  has  been  trying  to  diminish 
my  sentimentality  for  this  country  by  behaving  very  badly,  but 
I  have  sent  them  about  their  business.  .  .  .  My  life  has  not 
been  an  idle  one  since  I  landed  on  this  continent,  A  mission 
to  Washington, — where  a  job  was  finished  in  a  fortnight  which 
has  been  on  hand  for  seven  years :  a  triumphal  procession  to 
Quebec  :  a  meeting  of  Parliament ;  prorogation  and  dissolution 
of  the  same. 

Julylith. —  .  .  .  Our  Quebec  election  has  ended  in  a  majority 
of  some  1300  (about  1200  to  2500)  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment candidate.  This  is  satisfactory,  and  a  curious  illustration 
of  things  here.  The  Quebec  press  has  been  most  blackguard 
for  about  a  year,  abusing  me  in  the  vulgarest  and  most  absurd 
way,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  test  you  find  at  once  that  it 
represents  nothing  but  the  opinions  of  a  clique,  who  are  abusive 
partly  on  the  calculation  that  if  enough  dirt  be  thrown  some 
will  scick,  and  partly  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness. To  enable  a  person,  however,  to  understand  how  to 
estimate  such  a  press  aright  is  a  matter  which  requires  some 
experience,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one,  however  able,  can 
be  expected  to  have  that  appreciation  by  intuition.  .  .  . 

August  25th. — If  I  had  allowed  the  last  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  Clergy  Eeserves  no  doubt  they  would  have  secularized 
them ;  but  they  would  have  done  so  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  enabled  the  friends  of  the  endowment  to  say  that 
the  opinion  of  the  province  had  not  been  fairly  taken  on  the 
question,  and  this  allegation  would  certainly  have  been  very 
extensively  believed  in  England.  In  the  new  Parliament,  the 
fate  of  the  endowment  will  be  the  same,  but  at  any  rate  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  that  the  country  was  taken  by  surprise ; 
and  the  divisions  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  will  probably 
show  that  its  preservation  was  impossible.  From  all  that  I  can 
learn,  it  would  appear  that,  out  of  130  members  of  which  the 
new  Parliament  consists,  not  above  about  fifteen  are  pledged  to 
support  the  endowment.  It  will  therefore  be  obvious,  here  and 
at  home,  that  the  Clergy  Eeserves  must  go  ;  and  whether  this 
be  a  disastrous  result  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  better 
that  a  measure  of  this  description,  if  it  be  adopted,  should  carry 
with  it  as  much  as  possible  the  prestige  of  unanimity.  If  I 
thought  (which  I  fortunately  do  not)  that  the  fate  of  religion 
was  bound  up  with  the  preservation  of  the  endowment,  I  should 
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not,  of  course,  be  reconciled  to  the  measure  by  any  amount  of 
unanimity.  But  looking  to  the  political  and  social  conse- 
quences, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  shall  seem  to  be 
adopted  by  nearly  general  consent.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
when  the  heats  of  present  controversy  had  subsided,  I  should 
have  been  able  (had  I  remained  here  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
tale)  in  this,  as  in  former  cases,  to  bring  people  round  to  the 
opinion  that  the  course  taken  was  the  right  one.  .  .  . 

September  8th. —  ...  As  I  expected,  Hincks  arrived  with  his 
tender  of  resignation.  I  accepted,  and  sent  for  M'Nab,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  ascertaining  whether  he  can  make  an  Adminis- 
tration. Shoidd  he  fail,  I  have  plenty  of  other  shots  in  my 
locker.  ...  I  like  this  active  crise  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
dull  abuse  of  the  last  three  months. 

September  lith. — The  new  Ministry,  Sir  A.  M'lS'ab  at  the  head, 
will  I  suppose  be  able  to  get  on  well  enough.  ...  It  is  rather 
amusing  for  me  to  find  myself  abused  for  my  partiality  for  Sir 
A.  M'JSTab,  and  my  selection  of  him  ascribed  to  personal  feelings. 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  anything  here 
which  would  not  be  attributed  to  some  bad  motive.  .  .  . 

September  22d. —  ...  I  have  brouglit  into  office  the  gentle- 
men who  made  themselves  for  years  most  conspicuous  and ; 
obnoxious  for  personal  hostility  to  myself,  thus  giving  the  most 
complete  negative  to  the  allegation  that  I  am  swayed  by  per- 
sonal motives  in  the  selection  of  my  advisers ;  and  these  gentle- 
men have  accepted  office  on  the  understanding  that  they  will 
carry  out  in  all  particulars  the  policy  which  1  sketched  out 
while  my  former  Administration  was  in  office,  thus  proving  that 
the  policy  in  question  is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  country,  the 
only  one  which  an  Administration  can  adopt.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  blindest  can  fail  to  draw  this  inference  from  these  facts. 
The  first  thing  which  my  new  Administration  have  had  to  do  is 
to  adopt  and  carry  through  the  House  the  Address  responsive  to 
my  speech  from  the  throne.  This  is,  certainly  for  me,  and  I 
hope  for  the  country,  the  most  fortunate  wind-up  of  my  con 
nexion  with  Canada  which  could  have  been  imagined.  .  .  . 

September  23d. — Both  branches  of  my  Parliament  adopted 
yesterday,  imanitnously,  the  bill  necessary  to  give  effect  to  my 
Treaty,  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  and  I  am  now  going 
down  in  state  to  give  it  the  Royal  Assent.  This  is  a  triumph 
for  which  I  cannot  be  too  grateful.  .  .  . 

Niagara  Falls. — October  Isf. —  ...  I  have  had  a  very  busy 
week,  and  have  done  some  good  work.  Left  Quebec  on  Mon- 
day ;  travelled  by  special  train  along  the  Richmond  Railway  and 
to  Longueuil ;  got  into  a  steamer  to  visit  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and 
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by  the  merest  accident  arrived  just  as  the  first  stoue  of  the  most 
important  part  of  that  stupendous  work  was  being  dropped  into 
its  place ;  got  a  trowel  and  mortar,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  stone.  .  .  .  Then  joining  the  St.  John 
Eailway,  I  spent  the  night  in  a  steamer  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  reached  Buffalo  about  nine  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  taking  tlie 
same  route  as  on  my  return  to  the  Falls  in  1851.  This  was  the 
quickest  journey  ever  made  from  Quebec  to  Buffalo.  Next 
morning  I  was  conveyed  by  railway  to  London,  this  point  being 
the  object  of  my  trip,  as  here  the  great  Pro\ancial  Agricultural 
Show  was  being  held.  I  was  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  and  commenced  proceedings  by  delivering  an  answer  to 
an  address  presented  to  me.  On  Thursday,  the  great  day  of  the 
show,  I  was  occupied  in  seeing  the  sights,  speechifying,  etc., 
dining  at  Mrs.  Hams's.  Having  heard  that  day  that  the 
Detroit  Agricultural  Show  was  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  I 
determined  to  take  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  friends  in  Michi- 
gan the  compliment  of  a  \'isit ;  and  being  provided  again  witli 
a  special  train,  went  thither  on  Friday  ;  was  entertained  at 
dinner,  and  went  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  such  business 
very  successfully.  On  Saturday,  I  came  on  from  London  to  this 
point,  spending  some  hours  at  Hamilton  on  the  way.  You 
remember  how  long  it  took  me  to  return  here  from  London  in 
1849  ;  so  this  report  of  my  tour  Mali  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a 
change  the  railways  have  made  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I 
remain  here  to-morrow.  .  .  .  My  reception  during  this  tour  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

October  1th. — On  the  St.  Lavjrence,  off  Beauharnai^. —  .  .  .We 
spent  Monday  at  the  Falls.  I  never  saw  them  more  lovely ; 
the  day  was  perfect.  I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  it  on  Goat 
Island.  On  Tuesday  I  went  to  Toronto ;  by  rail  to  Niagara 
town,  and  thence  in  Captain  Dick's  new  boat  the  Peerless.  .  .  . 
There  was  an  address  on  the  wharf  at  Toronto,  and  addresses 
next  morning  at  the  Normal  School,  University,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  etc. ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening  a  select  party  dined  at 
Mr.  Allan's,  who  has  a  very  sumptuous  kind  of  house,  where 
we  were  comfortably  lodged.  On  Wednesday,  a  little  before 
twelve,  I  embarked  in  the  Lake  boat  for  Coburg,  where  we 
landed  at  about  six.  An  address,  and  speech  in  reply  there, 
after  which  we  got  into  a  carriage,  and  drove  about  twenty-six 
miles  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  Methodist  yeoman,  and 
arrived  at  eleven,  very  cold  and  famished.  By  about  one  we 
got  to  bed,  and  pretty  early  next  morning  got  under  weigh  for 
Belleville,  which  we  reached  at  three,  through  a  fire  of  ad- 
dresses.    There  was  a  very  warm  reception  there ;  addresses, 
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public  dinner,  aud  a  dance  at  the  Mayor's, —  all  wliicli  combined 
kept  us  at  work  till  twelve  at  night,  my  share  in  the  day  being 
ten  speeches.  On  Friday  we  started,  with  most  lovely  weather, 
to  sail  down  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  reaching  Kingston  at  about  five, 
after  delaying  half  an  hour  to  visit  a  little  lake,  curiously  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  hill.  At  Kingston  there  was  a  very  grand 
reception,  and  six  addresses  were  fired  at  me  at  the  City  Hall, 
where  I  was  received  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  were 
in  1847.  Then  a  grand  dinner,  with  every  appearance  of  en- 
thusiasm. At  midnight  I  embarked  on  board  this  boat,  on  my 
way  to  Montreal,  and  hope  to  reach  Quebec  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  This  day,  too,  is  perfection.  We  are  at  this  moment 
nearing  the  "  Cedar"  Eapids,  under  a  perfectly  calm  sky ;  a 
glowing  sun  sinking  in  the  west,  and  casting  a  mantle  of  fresh 
gold  over  the  wooded  banks,  which  are  already  clothed  in  their 
most  brilliant  autumnal  colours.  Shall  I  own  that  it  is  with 
very  mingled  feelings  that  I  have  made  this  tour :  gratification 
at  the  evidences  of  improvement  which  I  have  seen  around  me, 
and  at  the  kindness  of  my  reception,  and  sadness  to  think  that 
it  is  a  last  visit.  ...  I  cannot  without  a  pang  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  henceforth  all  the  interests  of  this  great  and  thriv- 
ing country  are  to  be  to  me  as  a  matter  in  which  I  have  no._ 
concern.  Notwithstanding  the  atrocities  of  the  press,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  go  through  the  country  without  feeling  that' 
I  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  of  the  country ;  that  I  occupy 
a  place  here  which  no  one  ever  filled  before.  .  .  . 

Quebec. — November  \st. —  ...  I  get  on  very  smoothly  with 
the  new  Administration,  and  of  course  the  complete  denial  which 
has  been  given  by  its  formation  to  the  charge  of  partisanship 
on  my  part,  strengthens  my  position  here.  .  .  . 

Noveinber  1 1  th. —  .  .  .  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
my  passing  the  Clergy  Eeserves  and  Seigneurial  Bills.  There 
is  every  probability  that  the  Legislature  will  adjourn  for  the 
winter  in  a  few  days,  and  I  intend  to  remain  in  order  to  pass 
the  obnoxious  bills  of  the  Session,  and  to  hand  over  the  govern- 
ment in  a  perfectly  quiet  condition  to  Sir  E.  Head,  who  is 
arrived.  Three  of  the  four  colonies  affected  by  the  Eeciprocity 
Treaty  have  passed  the  laws  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  it. 
Two  of  these  by  unanimous  votes,  the  third  with  only  four  dis- 
sentient voices.     There  remains  only  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  . 

November  15th. —  .  .  .  I  am  to  get  the  Clergy  Eeserves  settled 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
unanimity  on  the  Seigneurial  Bill.  .  .  . 

November  26th. — I  have  succeeded  with  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Parliament  is  called  for  the  2d  December  on  purpose  to  pass 
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the  Treaty.  .  .  .  Here,  the  Clergy  Keserves  and  Seigneurial  Bills 
have  both  passed  the  Assembly.  It  was  inevitable,  and  is  being 
done  by  the  Tories  themselves.  .  .  .  The  Seigneurial  Bill  is  the 
measure  I  have  least  satisfaction  in  of  any  in  which  I  have  been 
concerned.  ...  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  my  duty  if  possible 
to  remove  this  stumbling-block  from  the  way  of  my  suc- 
cessor. .  .  . 

December  Sd. —  ...  I  have  given  my  farewell  ball,  made  my 
farewell  speech  .  .  .  All  augurs  an  early  move.  .  .  . 
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Thursday,  Apt^il  30th,  1857. — Of  Corsica,  on  board  H.M.S. 
Caradoc. — We  are  now  going  on  smoothly,  with  a  bright,  but 
not  yet  oppressive,  Mediterranean  sun  and  a  calm  sea.  The 
snow-clad  mountains  of  Corsica  on  our  left,  and  the  coast  of 
Sardinia  emerging  on  our  right ;  in  an  hour  or  two  we  shall  be 
in  the  Straits  between  the  two  islands.  Both  coasts  seem 
entirely  barren ;  the  Sardinian,  especially  so ;  hardly  a  sign  of 
cultivation.  On  the  Corsican  side  there  are  a  few  villages.  We 
began  our  journey  more  sadly,  with  heavy  thoughts.  ...  A 
cold  north  wind,  and  a  gloomy  sky  overhead.  We  travelled  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  and  then  to  Marseilles.  When  we  embarked  the 
sea  was  rough ;  our  vessel  tossed  and  rolled  not  a  little.  I  was 
obliged  to  beg  the  captain  to  excuse  my  non-appearance  at  the 
dinner-table.  ...  It  was  a  relief,  as  the  hours  of  the  night 
passed  on,  to  feel  that  the  sea  was  subsiding,  and  as  morning 
broke,  to  perceive  a  bright  sun  streaming  into  the  cabin.  .  .  . 

Friday,  May  \st. — This  morning  the  breeze  is  decided,  though 
fair,  and  we  are  tossing  and  rolling  considerably.  The  captain 
is  in  great  spirits ;  says  it  is  a  good  omen,  as  he  expects  to  make 
the  shortest  passage  to  Malta  he  ever  made.  I  tell  him  that  I 
do  not  care  how  soon  I  give  him  an  opportunity  of  boasting  of 
the  speed  with  which  he  can  bring  me  back  from  Malta.  We 
are  now  (noon)  passing  between  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  the 
island  of  Maritimo ;  one  of  those  in  which  King  Bomba  retains 
his  convicts  ;  a  lonely  rock.  The  coast  of  Sicily  is  only  slightly 
visible  on  the  other  side.  We  have  frequent  showers,  which 
makes  it  disagreeable  to  be  on  deck.  .  .  .  We  have  had  no  heat 
to  complain  of  yet,  though  the  sun  is  a  little  powerful  when  he 
breaks  through  the  clouds. 

Two  P.M. — I  have  been  on  deck  looking  at  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  smoothness  afforded  by 
the  protection  of  the  island  of  Maritimo ;  and  after  passing  it 
on  the  right,  we  passed  another  called  Favignano  on  the  left, 
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and  so  on  to  Marsala,  off  which  we  are  at  tliis  moment.  To 
judge  from  appearances,  there  is  much  more  industry  and  culti- 
vation in  the  dominions  of  King  Bomba  than  in  Corsica  or  Sar- 
dinia. The  latter,  which  we  passed  yesterday,  seemed  absolutely 
barren  :  but  the  coasts  which  we  are  now  running  along  seem  to 
be  cultivated  wherever  cultivation  is  possible.  .  .  .  Our  present 
captain  is  a  pleasant  man,  and  makes  us  very  comfortable.  The 
vessel  is  small,  and,  I  daresay,  if  the  sea  was  meeting  us,  we 
should  suffer  a  good  deal ;  as  it  is,  we  get  on  very  fairly. 

Nine  P.M. — I  have  been  standing  for  two  hours  on  the  paddle- 
box,  looking  at  a  bright  stariy  sky,  fringed  with  a  few  white 
breezy  clouds  along  the  horizon,  and  watching  the  opposite 
paddle-box  dipping  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  rising  out  of 
it  again.  The  captain  says  he  never  went  faster,  or  rolled  more. 
Notwithstanding  which,  I  have  got  through  the  day  very  toler- 
ably well.  But  it  is  a  sadly  monotonous  life,  until  one  can  settle 
down  to  one's  book,  which  it  is  difficult  to  do  at  first.  .  .  . 
We  are  to  anive  at  Malta  at  about  two  or  three  to-morrow 
morning.  Lord  Lyons  is  there,  not  to  mention  the  Governor ; 
and  some  dozen  regiments,  so  I  shall  finish  this  to-night,  in 
case  I  should  be  prevented  from  adding  anything  later. 

Malta. — Six  A.M. — A  salute  firing.     I  am  going  on  shore. 

H.M.S.  Caradoc. — May  2d. — I  have  just  returned  to  my  ship 
after  spending  a  few  hours  on  shore,  and  visiting  Lord  Lyons 
in  his  magnificent  Prince  Albert.  .  .  .  How  beautiful  Malta  is 
with  its  narrow  streets,  gorgeous  churches,  and  impregnable 
fortifications.  I  landed  at  about  six ;  and  walked  up  to  the 
Palace,  and  wrote  my  name  in  the  Governor's  book,  who  resides 
out  of  town.  I  then  took  a  turn  through  the  town,  and  went 
to  the  inn  to  breakfast.  While  I  was  there  Sir  W.  Eeid  ar- 
rived, in  great  regret  that  he  had  not  been  there  sooner  to  invite 
me  to  breakfast  with  him.  ...  By  way  of  conversation  with 
the  waiter,  I  asked  who  were  in  the  house  :  "  Only  two  families, 
one  of  them  Lord  Balgonie  and  his  sisters."  ...  I  saw  the 
ladies  first,  and  at  a  later  hour  their  brother,  in  his  bed.  Poor 
fellow  !  the  hand  of  death  is  only  too  visibly  upon  him.  There 
he  lay ;  his  arm,  absolutely  fiesliless,  stretched  out.  His  large 
eyes  gleaming  from  his  pale  face.  I  could  not  dare  to  offer  to 
his  broken-hearted  sisters  a  word  of  comfort.  These  poor  girls  ! 
how  I  felt  for  them  ;  alone  !  with  their  brother  in  such  a  state. 
They  go  to  Marseilles  by  the  next  opportunity.  Probably  by 
the  packet  which  will  convey  to  you  this  letter,  and  they  hope 
that  their  mother  will  meet  them  there.  What  a  tragedy !  .  .  . 
I  met  some  of  the  71st.  .  .  .  This  is  not  quite  the  end  of  my 
Malta  adventures.  As  I  was  descending  the  stairs  of  the 
Palace,  a  man  ran  dowTi  after  me,  and  claimed  acquaintance 
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with  me  because  he  had  been  at  Farrance's  Hotel  with  us,  before 
1  went  to  Canada  in  1847!  The  particular  incident  in  my 
history  which  rested  on  his  memory  was  that  my  servant  left 
my  brushes  behind  at  Farrance's.  .  .  .  Then  again,  I  had  been 
incog,  at  the  hotel  till  Sir  W.  Reid  found  me  there.  When 
the  innkeeper  learned  who  I  was,  he  was  in  despair  at  my 
having  been  put  into  so  small  a  room,  and  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  son  of  an  old  servant  at  Broomhall,  Hood  by  name,  and 
that  he  had  often  played  with  me  at  cricket !  How  curious  are 
these  strange  reTicontres  in  life!  They  put  me  in  mind  of 
Heber's  image,  who  says  that  we  are  like  travellers  journeying 
through  a  dense  wood  intersected  by  innumerable  paths.  We 
are  constantly  meeting  in  unexpected  places,  and  plunging  into 
the  forest  again  !  We  have  now  something  of  a  tropical  sun, 
and  Malta  puts  me  in  many  ways  in  mind  of  my  West  Indian 
experiences,  but  the  weather  is  still  delightful.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  3d. — .  .  .  Our  object  is  if  possible  to  reach  Alexan- 
dria during  daylight  on  Tuesday.  The  Indus,  with  Oliphant  on 
board,  has  some  twelve  hours'  start  of  us  from  Malta,  and  the 
Euxine  from  Marseilles,  three  hours'.  We  expect  to  beat  the 
latter.  ...  I  have  got  fairly  settled  to  my  books,  so  that  the 
time  will  pass  more  lightly.  Though  blue-books  about  opium 
are  not  lively  reading,  still  they  are  an  occupation,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  filling  a  void.  .  .  . 

Monday,  Ath. — Another  lovely  day.  The  temperature  perfec- 
tion and  the  sea  smooth,  with  only  ripple  enough  upon  it  to 
show  that  we  are  not  becalmed.  Not  that  a  calm  is  to  be 
dreaded,  for  it  is  the  great  blessing  of  steam  that  one  not  only 
gets  on  in  a  calm,  but  that  one  creates  by  going  through  the  air 
a  pleasant  breeze  for  one's-self  However,  to-day  we  have  not  a 
calm  but  a  gentle  breeze  nearly  a-head  of  us.  A  few  minutes 
ago  we  saw  a  steamer  a-head.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  war-steamer 
wending  her  way  slowly  back  to  Malta.  We  hoisted  the  red 
flag  to  the  fore,  to  let  her  know  what  we  are,  but  she  passed  us 
at  a  considerable  distance,  so  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  she 
will  report  us  as  thus  far  on  our  way.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  5  th. — Another  fine  day  but  rather  more  rolling.  No 
wind,  however,  so  if  there  has  been  a  storm  it  has  passed  away 
from  this  region.  Last  night  was  very  pleasant  and  cool.  The 
sun  is  powerful  to-day,  but  in  the  shade  it  is  not  oppressive, 
and  we  make  a  good  breeze  by  moving  through  the  air  at  some 
eleven  knots  an  hour.  .  .  .  Nine  p.m.—  Alexandria  in  sight. 

Alexandria. — May  Qth. — I  made  up  my  letter  last  night,  not 
knowing  how  short  the  time  of  my  sojourn  at  Alexandria  might 
be.  But  at  about  one  in  the  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Frederick,  telling  me  that  the  steamer  due  at  Suez  had  not  yet 
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arrived,  that  an  official  reception  was  to  be  given  nie,  and  that 
I  had  better  not  land  too  early.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  which, 
washing  decks,  the  morning  gun,  and  a  bright  sun,  broke  my 
slumbers  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  got  up  and  dressed  soon  after 
daybreak.  At  about  6.30  a.m.  a  boat  of  the  Pacha's,  with  a 
dignitary  (who  turned  out  to  be  a  very  gentleman-like  French- 
man), arrived, and  from  him  I  learnt  that  the  Governor  of  Alex- 
andria, with  a  cortege  of  dignitaries  and  a  carriage  and  four,  was 
already  at  the  shore  awaiting  my  arrival ;  but  Frederick  did  not 
come  till  about  half-past  nine,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  before  I 
landed.  I  was  then  conducted  by  the  authorities  to  the  palace 
in  which  I  am  now  writing,  consisting  of  suites  of  very  hand- 
some rooms,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea.  I 
agreed  to  dine  with  the  consul,  Mr.  Green,  but  consented  to 
have  here  a  slight  repast  by  way  of  dejeuner  or  luncheon.  This 
has  been  just  served,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  about  twenty 
dishes  carried  round  in  the  Russian  way,  and  a  proportionate 
variety  of  wines.  About  a  dozen  attendants  are  loitering  about 
and  watching  every  movement,  not  curiously,  but  in  order  to 
supply  any  possible  want.  At  this  veiy  moment  a  mild 
looking  Turk  is  peeping  into  my  bed-room  where  I  am  writing 
this  letter,  and  supposing  that  I  may  wish  to  be  undisturbed, 
has  drawn  a  red  cloth  portihre  across  the  open  doorway. 
This  palace,  w^hich  is  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  distin- 
guished strangers,  is  situated  in  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  all  the  houses  around  are  inhabited  by  Mussulmans. 
The  windows  are  all  covered  with  latticed  wooden  shutters, 
through  which  the  wretched  women  may,  I  suppose,  peer  as 
they  do  through  the  grating  at  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
which  are  at  least  as  impermeable  to  the  mortal  eye  from  with- 
out. The  streets  are  very  empty,  as  it  is  the  Eamadan,  during 
which  devout  Turks  fast  and  sleep  throughout  the  day,  and 
indemnify  themselves  by  eating,  drinking,  and  amusing  them- 
selves all  night.  The  Pacha  is  not  here,  but  I  am  now  going 
with  F.  to  call  on  Mustapha  Bey,  his  cousin.  ...  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  that  we  performed  rather  a  feat  last  night ; — 
coming  into  Alexandria,  after  nightfall  and  without  a  pilot, 
steaming  up  among  all  the  ships  in  the  clear  moonlight  was  a 
very  fine  sight. 

Cairo. — May  1th. —  .  .  .  Most  of  yesterday  afternoon  was  spent 
in  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  long  pipes.  Two  ladies  partak- 
ing of  the  latter  enjoyment  after  dinner  at  Mr.  Green's.  One 
of  them  (Mrs.  Green)  told  me  that  she  had  dined  with  the 
Princess  (the  Pacha's  wife)  a  few  days  ago.  She  went  at  seven 
and  left  at  haK-past  twelve,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  half 
hour  of  dinner,  all  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  smoking 
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and  drinking  coffee.  After  dinner,  the  mother  of  the  Pacha's 
only  child  came  in  and  joined  the  party.  She  was  treated 
with  a  certain  consideration  as  being  the  mother  of  this  child, 
although  she  was  not  given  a  pipe.  The  Princess  seemed  on 
very  good  terms  with  her.  This  child  (a  boy  three  years  old) 
has  an  English  nurse,  and  this  nurse  has  persuaded  the  Pacha 
to  allow  her  to  take  the  child  to  England  on  a  visit.  The 
mother,  who  has  picked  up  a  little  English  from  the  nurse,  said 
to  Mrs.  Green,  "  I  am  very  unhappy ;  young  Pacha"  (her  boy) 
"  is  going  away."  The  mother  is  no  more  thought  of  in  this 
arrangement  than  I  am.  What  a  strange  system  it  is !  During 
my  drive  yesterday  afternoon  I  visited  Mustapha  Bey,  the 
Swedish  Consul -General  (who  had  expected  me  at  a  great 
banquet  he  gave  the  day  before),  and  then  went  to  F.'s  own 
house,  about  two  miles  in  the  country,  and  really  very  nice.  I 
accomplished  this  drive  in  a  carriage  and  four,  with  a  mounted 
guard  of  cavasses  and  outrunners  alongside  of  the  horses.  When- 
ever I  descended,  a  Turk,  with  a  scimitar  and  a  stick  like  a  foot- 
man's full  dress  stick,  preceded  me.  To  us  who  have  lived 
among  the  free  and  easy  gentlemen  of  the  West,  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  East  is  quite 
astounding.  .  .  .  F.  seems  to  have  been  doing  good  work  here, 
and  to  have  great  influence.  .  .  .  We  started  at  a  very  early 
hour  this  morning,  and  reached  Cairo  within  four  hours,  travell- 
ing in  a  special  train  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Con- 
ceive this  in  Egypt !  I  am  now  writing  to  you  in  a  hotel  at 
Cairo,  where  I  have  just  been  summoned  to  the  window  by 
shouting,  and  find  that  it  proceeds  from  a  gang  of  donkey-boys 
contending  for  the  honour  of  furnishing  a  monture  to  L.  We 
passed  through  the  wonderful  Delta  to-day,  and  certainly  the 
people  looked  more  comfortable  tlian  those  of  Alexandria.  The 
beasts  too,  camels,  oxen,  donkeys,  showed  signs  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  their  sleekness.  What  might  not  be  made  of  this 
country  if  it  were  wisely  guided  !  We  have  just  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Bentinck  at  Suez,  without  any  news  from  China. 
May  8th. — A  further  telegram  informs  us  that  the  Bentinck 
cannot  sail  till  to-morrow  at  night,  so  I  shall  stay  over  this 
day  at  Cairo,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  to  see.  Last  night  I 
went  to  the  mosque  at  the  Citadel,  illuminated  for  the  evening 
service  of  the  Eamadan.  The  interior  of  the  mosque,  with  its 
central  dome  flanked  by  segments  of  domes,  and  the  lines 
marked  out  by  rows  of  lamps,  had  a  fine  effect.  When  we  first 
went  in,  the  service,  which  was  going  on,  consisted  in  a  very 
shriU  intoning  of  something  by  the  leader  of  the  service,  and  a 
sort  of  responses  by  the  congregation,  accompanied  by  pros- 
trating themselves  at  stated  periods,  and  touching  the  ground 
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with  their  foreheads.  The  movement  was  graceful  and  ahnost 
devotional ;  bxit  a  church  without  either  priest  or  altar  seems 
odd  at  first  to  us.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  a  set  of  queer- 
looking  parties,  seated  on  a  bench,  began  to  chant  through 
their  noses  in  honour  of  Mahomet  and  the  Prophets,  near  the 
tomb  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  is  in  a  sort  of  chapel  at  one  end 
of  the  mosque.  I  was  told  that  a  hareem  was  behind  the  screen 
round  the  tomb  saying  their  prayers.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  in  which  women  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  church  ser- 
vices in  this  country.  They  are  sometimes  permitted  to  be 
iparqvAes  in  pens  about  the  tombs  of  their  lords  and  masters. 

Steamer  Bentinck. — Sunday,  May  1 0th. —  ...  I  write  to  you 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  we  passed 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  gliding  through  a  sea  of  most 
transparent  glass,  with  so  little  motion  that  there  is  hardly  an 
excuse  for  bad  wTiting.  ...  I  am  very  comfortable  in  this 
vessel,  although  it  is  pretty  hot.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  is  much  more  considerate  than  the  Government,  for 
while  the  latter  only  pays  at  the  contract  price  for  six  places, 
the  former,  in  point  of  fact,  is  giving  us  accommodation  for 
sixteen.  ...  I  must,  however,  take  you  back  to  Cairo.  We 
began  to  move  at  a  very  early  hour,  about  three,  on  Saturday 
(yesterday)  morning.  We  were  actually  in  the  railway  car- 
riages at  half-past  four.  I  was  placed  in  a  coup4  before  the 
engine,  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  road ;  and  in  this  some- 
what formidable  position  ran  over  about  forty  miles  of  the 
Desert  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  this 
strange  barren  expanse  of  stone  and  gravel,  with  here  and  there 
a  small  encampment  of  railway  labourers,  after  passing  throiigh 
the  luxuriant  Valley  of  the  Nile,  teeming  with  production, 
and  life  animal  and  vegetable.  In  the  morning  air  there  was 
a  healthy  freshness,  which  was  very  delightful.  At  the  end  of 
our  hour  and  a  haK  we  reached  the  termination  of  the  part  of 
the  railway  which  is  already  completed,  and  embarked  in  two- 
wheeled  four-horse  vans  (such  as  you  see  in  the  Illustrated  News), 
to  pass  over  about  five  miles  of  trackless  desert,  lying  between 
the  said  terminus  and  a  station  on  the  regular  road  across  the 
Desert,  at  which  we  were  to  breakfast.  This  part  of  our  journey 
was  rough  work,  and  took  us  some  time  to  execute.  Our  station 
was  really  a  very  nice  building;  and  while  we  were  there  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  some  women  in  front  and  the 
men  following,  all  mounted  on  their  patient  camels,  passed  by. 
After  we  were  refreshed  we  started  for  Suez ;  and  you  will 
hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  we  travelled  forty-seven 
miles  over  the  Desert  in  a  carriage  as  capacious  and  commo- 
dious as  a  London  town  coach,  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  includ- 
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ing  seven  changes  of  horses  and  a  stoppage  of  half  an  hour. 
In-short,  we  got  over  the  ground  in  about  three  hours  and  three- 
fourths.  We  had  six  horses  to  our  carriage,  and  a  swartliy 
Nubian,  with  a  capital  seat  on  horseback,  rode  by  us  all  the 
way,  occasionally  reminding  our  horses  that  it  was  intended 
they  should  go  at  a  gallop.  As  might  be  supposed,  we  distanced 
our  followers.  ...  I  shall  not,  I  suppose,  have  so  nnich  to  tell 
you  henceforward  as  I  have  had  during  the  past  few  days. 
There  will  be  less  variety  in  the  ship-board  life,  although  even 
here  we  have  a  curiously  mixed  world,  not  to  mention  the 
beauty  of  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  are  far  more  moun- 
tainous than  I  expected  to  find  them.  I  never  saw  anything 
more  lovely  than  the  colouring  both  yesterday  afternoon  and 
this  morning,  so  long  as  we  had  the  mountain  ranges  in  sight. 
The  shores  have  now  receded  from  our  view,  but  no  doubt  we 
shall  meet  them  again  before  long.  .  .  .  We  had  prayers  in  the 
morning ;  the  purser  officiating.  .  .  . 

May  1 1th. — The  ship  is  not  very  full,  so  that  we  are  com- 
fortable. jNIost  of  the  passengers  are  young  officers  and  cadets 
for  India ;  some  with  brides.  There  is  also  an  A.D.C.  of 
General  Ashburuham's,  etc.  .  .  .  Aii  rcste,  the  weather  still 
continues  perfect ;  there  is  really  no  motion  to  inconvenience 
any  one.  They  say  that  the  thermometer  in  this  cabin  where  I 
am  Meriting  stands  at  90° ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  as  there  is  a 
gentle  head-wind,  enough  to  fan  us  without  making  a  sea.  I 
had  a  capital  bath  this  morning ;  a  canvas  hut  on  the  deck, 
with  a  shower-bath  bucket  on  the  top,  through  which  salt-water 
was  poured.  ...  I  am  glad  to  ha\e  had  two  days  in  Egypt.  It 
gave  one  an  idea  at  least  of  that  country ;  in  some  degi*ee  a 
painful  one.  I  suppose  that  France  and  England,  by  their 
mutual  jealousies,  will  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  system  under  which  that  magnificent  country  is 
ruled.  They  say  that  the  Pacha's  revenue  is  about  £4,000,000, 
and  his  expenses  about  £2;000,000,  so  that  he  has  about 
£2,000,000  of  pocket-money.  Yet,  I  suppose  that  the  Fellahs, 
owing  to  their  own  industiy,  and  the  incomparable  fertility  of 
the  country,  are  not  badly  off  as  compared  with  the,  peasantry 
elsewhere.  W^e  passed,  at  one  of  our  stopping-places  between 
Cairo  and  Suez,  part  of  a  Turkish  regiment  on  their  way  to 
Jeddah.  These  men  were  dressed  in  a  somewhat  European 
costume,  some  of  them  with  the  Queen's  medal  on  their  breasts. 
There  was  a  hareem,  in  a  sort  of  omnibus,  with  them,  contain- 
ing the  establishment  of  one  of  the  officers.  One  of  the  ladies 
dropped  her  veil  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  rather  a  pretty  face  ; 
almost  the  only  Mahomedan  female  face  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  reached  this  continent.     They  are  much  more  rigorous,  it 
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appears,  with  the  ladies  in  Egypt  than  at  Constantinople.  There 
they  wear  a  veil  which  is  quite  transparent,  and  go  about 
shopping.  But  in  Egypt  they  seem  to  go  very  little  out,  and 
their  veil  completely  hides  everything  but  the  eyes.  In  the 
palace  which  I  visited  near  Cairo  (and  which  the  Pacha  offered, 
if  we  had  chosen  to  take  it),  I  looked  through  some  of  the 
grated  windows  allowed  in  the  hareems,  and  I  suppose  that  it 
must  require  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  see  comfortably  out  of 
them.  It  appears  that  the  persons  who  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  minarets  to  call  to  prayer  at  the  appointed  hours  are  blind 
men,  and  that  the  blind  are  selected  for  this  office,  lest  they 
should  be  able  to  look  down  into  the  hareems.  That  is  cer- 
tainly carrying  caution  very  far.  Did  I  tell  you  before  that  on 
Friday  afternoon  I  visited  a  very  beautiful  garden  near  Cairo, 
and  a  kiosque  of  a  gorgeous  character,  surrounding  a  basin  of 
water,  where  Mehemet  Ali  used  to  retire  with  liis  ladies  ;  and 
that  on  my  return,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  horse- 
men amusing  themselves  by  throwing  the  djereed  ?  Some  of 
them  rode  well,  and  threw  their  lances  skilfully,  but  there  was 
nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  performance.  .  .  . 

Afaj/  I2th.—1  hear  that  we  sometimes  communicate  with  the 
home-going  steamer,  if  we  happen  to  pass  near  it  at  sea,  so  that 
I  must  have  this  ready  for  the  chance.  Last  night  was  really 
hot,  rather  seriously  so ;  and  to-day  the  ofi&cial  report  at  noon 
is  92°.  The  wind,  too,  which  is  still  very  light,  has  shifted,  and 
become  nearly  a  fair  wind,  which,  of  course,  makes  it  much 
hotter.  But  so  long  as  we  are  gliding  through  the  water  with 
so  little  motion  that  we  can  hardly  remember  that  we  are  on 
board  ship,  it  is  impossible  to  complain.  Another  advantage  in 
tropical  travelling  in  calm  weather  is,  that  everything  in  the 
shape  of  windows,  doors,  and  port-holes  is  left  wide  open,  so 
one  has  much  less  of  smell  than  in  steamers  elsewhere.  Still 
I  confess  I  feel  the  heat  a  little  to-day ;  more  particularly,  in 
becoming  sleepy  when  I  take  to  my  book.  This  may  in  some 
measure  arise  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Meadows  is  now  discuss- 
ing Chinese  religion  and  philosophy,  and  throwing  light  upon 
them  down  from  German  metaphysics.  The  passengers  are 
almost  all  English.  There  is,  I  think,  one  French  pair ;  but 
among  the  crew  we  have  all  sorts  of  Indians,  and  some  Chinese. 
To  look  at,  the  latter  are  incomparably  the  finer  race,  and  are 
capable,  I  apprehend,  of  double  the  work  of  the  former.  It  is 
odd  to  see  the  Indians  going  through  their  toilette,  eating  their 
meals,  and  sleeping  on  the  deck,  which  they  never  seem  to 
leave ;  and  the  composm^e  with  which  the  ladies  witness  these 
proceedings.  There  is  certainly  great  protection  in  a  black 
skin. 
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May  \Mh. —  I  have  just  been  told  that  we  may  meet  the 
steamer  to-day,  and  send  our  letters.  I  therefore  close  this  for 
the  moment.  .  .  . 

May  I4tth. — We  met  no  steamer  yesterday.  .  .  .  We  expect 
to  reach  Aden  to-morrow  evening,  and  remain  some  hours  to 
coal.  ...  It  is  very  oppressively  hot  to-day,  although  the  ther- 
mometer only  marks  90°.  It  is  hung  up  in  a  cool  place.  I 
was  on  deck  both  the  last  mornings  long  before  sunrise,  and 
got  my  Eed  Sea  bath  just  as  that  luminary  was  leaving  his. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the  sunrise ;  but  the  nights 
are  beautiful.  We  are  getting,  evening  after  evening,  more 
completely  under  the  southern  cross,  and  a  very  large  and  clear 
moon  (nearly  full)  puts  the  stars  out  of  countenance  at  succes- 
sively later  hours.  To-night,  if  I  wait  for  the  moon,  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark,  as  the  lights  are 
put  out  at  half-past  ten.  .  .  .  To-day  we  have  passed  some 
picturesque-looking  islands,  of  the  group  which  runs  up  to  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb.  There  is  a  very  narrow  and  interest- 
ing passage  at  the  strait  itself,  but  I  fear  we  shall  pass  it  in  the 
night.  We  are  building  a  lighthouse,  and,  I  fancy,  fortifying 
in  a  quiet  way  an  island  called  Perim,  which  will  give  us  a 
capital  military  position  there.  .  .  . 

May  15th. — At  about  seven  o'clock  last  night  we  met  the 
homeward-bound  steamer,  and  the  captain  came  on  board  with 
newspapers,  etc.,  for  me.  He  took  back  with  him  our  letters. 
.  .  .  The  only  news  of  importance  from  China  seems  to  be  that 
the  Kebels  are  making  progress  at  Shanghai,  and  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  putting  a  duty  on  opium  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  revenue.  This  if  true  points  to  a  solution  of  one  of 
our  greatest  difficulties.  Last  night  was  a  miserably  hot  one  in 
the  cabin,  though  it  was  breezy  and  comfortable  on  deck.  I 
got  up  soon  after  four  as  usual,  and  saw  the  passage  between 
the  island  of  Perim  and  the  coast  of  Babelmandeb.  The  former 
is  a  lowish  island,  but  well  situated  to  command  the  strait. 
The  coast  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  we  have  never  lost 
sight  of  it  since  we  passed  the  straits.  The  colouring  of  the 
mountains  is  very  beautiful,  the  sparkling  white  sandy  sides 
capped  with  summits  of  a  velvet  blue,  but  they  seem  barren 
and  fearfully  hot,  and  I  almost  dread  the  prospect  of  landing  at 
Aden.  .  .  .  There  is  more  of  a  heaving  motion  in  this  Indian 
Ocean  than  in  the  Eed  Sea.  .  .  .  We  have  passed  what  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  worst  part  of  our  voyage  for  heat,  but  my 
cabin  is  on  the  wrong  side  for  wind,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
very  cool  again  for  many  a  long  day.  They  are  coming  to  lay 
the  tables  for  dinner,  so  I  must  say  good-bye  for  the  present.  .  .  . 

Sieam-ship  Bentinck,  off  Socotra.-  -May   I9th. — .     ,     ,     Ko 
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writing  for  these  last  three  days ;  i\\e  heat  was  unbearable,  up- 
wards of  100°,  and  it  was  impossible  to  sit  in  the  cabin.  Yes- 
terday we  had  a  good  deal  of  wind  and  sea,  and  most  of  the 
passengers  were  off  work.  ...  It  is  blowing  and  rolling  still  a 
good  deal,  but  I  am  somewhat  better.  .  .  .  This  steam  company 
is  a  monopoly,  and  the  fruits  are  -sisible  in  the  management. 
The  feeding  is  very  bad.  Wine  is,  by  way  of,  given  by  the 
Company ;  the  consequence  is  that  one  can  get  nothing  except 
what  they  choose  to  allow.  There  is  not  any  champagne  in  the 
vessel,  and  save  at  the  regular  hours  nothing  can  be  got  except 
on  medical  certificate.  Of  course  they  are  not  quite  so  strict 
with  me,  but  the  system  is  bad.  ...  I  left  my  last  letter  at 
Aden.  AVe  landed  there  at  about  four  P.x\i.,  under  a  salute 
from  an  Indian  man-of-war  sloop  and  the  fort,  to  which  latter 
place  I  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  which  the  Governor  sent  for 
me.  It  was  most  fearfully  hot.  The  hills  are  rugged  and 
grand,  but  wholly  barren ;  not  a  sign  of  vegetation,  and  the  verti- 
cal rays  of  a  tropical  sun  beating  upon  them.  The  whole  place 
is  comprised  in  a  drive  around  the  hills  of  some  three  or  four 
miles,  beyond  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  stray  without  the 
risk  of  being  seized  by  the  Arabs.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
dreaiy  spot  to  dwell  in,  though  the  Governor  assured  me  that 
the  troops  are  healthy.  He  received  me  very  civilly,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  remain  with  him  until  the  steamer  sailed, 
which  involved  leaving  his  abode  (the  cantonment)  at  about 
half-past  three  in  the  morning.  He  took  me  to  see  some  most 
extraordinary  tanks  whicli  he  has  recently  discovered,  and 
which  must  have  been  constructed  with  gi-eat  care  and  at  great 
expense,  at  some  remote  period,  in  order  to  collect  the  rain- 
water which  falls  at  rare  intervals  in  torrents.  These  tanks 
are  so  constructed  that  the  overflow  of  the  upper  one  fills  the 
lower,  and  in  this  way  when  the  fall  is  considerable  a  great 
quantity  can  be  gathered.  They  were  all  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  many  besides  these 
whioh  have  been  already  discovered,  but  when  they  are  cleared 
out  they  are  in  perfect  preservation.  Some  of  them  are  of  gi'eat 
capacity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  come  to  have 
been  filled  up  so  completely.  The  Governor  told  me  that  he 
had  a  few  montlis  before  driven  in  his  gig  over  the  largest, 
wliich  I  went  with  him  to  see.  At  that  time  he  had  no  idea  of 
its  existence.  After  we  had  visited  the  tanks  we  returned  to  his 
residence,  which  was  a  sort  of  one-storeyed  cottage  surrounded 
by  a  verandah,  with  an  out -house  adjoining,  to  which  he  con- 
ducted me.  .  .  .  Dinner  was  laid  out  in  the  open  air ;  we  were 
not  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  and  as  there  was  some  lively 
champagne,  and  much  better  food  than  that  supplied  in  the 
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Beiitinck,  this  part  of  the  peiforiiiaiice  was  rather  pleasant.  .  .  . 
At  about  ten  I  proposed  to  retire,  and  found  beds  in  the  veran- 
dah, besides  a  grand  one  in  the  room.  I  was  persuaded  to  take 
one  in  the  verandah  as  being  the  cooler.  ...  I  cannot  say  that 
I  slept  much,  for  the  heat  was  intense.  .  .  .  The  Governor  in- 
forms me  that  the  thermometer  in  his  house  is  sometimes  106° ; 
but  he  removes  during  the  hot  season  to  a  cottage  on  the  shore 
where  it  does  not  rise  above  90°.  At  four  a.m.  I  started,  after 
a  bath,  and  by  the  light  of  the  dawning  morning  saw  the  white 
cantonments,  and  passed  along  a  road  made  in  the  rock  through 
walls  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  till  we  opened  up  tlie 
sea  and  the  harbour  where  the  steamer  w'as  lying.  When  we 
got  on  board  we  found  that  the  coaling  w^as  not  quite  completed, 
and  all  the  passengers  miserable,  having  passed  a  wretched 
night  in  the  inn, — the  ladies  lying  in  the  verandah,  and  the 
gentlemen  passing  the  time  as  they  best  could  by  amusing 
themselves  in  tlie  vicinity ;  the  chances  of  sleep  for  the  former 
being  therefore  reduced  to  zero.  The  ship  was  dirty,  and  every- 
body looking  miserable,  and  the  glowing  sun  was  beginning  to 
dart  at  us  those  slanting  rays  against  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
protect  one's-self ;  so  after  watching  the  antics  played  by  the 
morning  mists,  as  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes  they  curled 
around  the  Peak  of  Aden,  before  being  finally  dispersed  by  the 
sun,  I  retired  to  my  cabin  to  prepare  myself  for  the  labours  of 
the  day. 

Mai/  20^7t.  — And  such  a  day !  Greatly  worse  in  point  of  heat 
than  any  day  in  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  Sunday  was  no  better.  My 
cabin  is  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  breeze,  which  blows  steadily 
during  the  north-west  monsoon  on  the  other  quarter  of  the  ship. 
The  only  advantage  I  enjoy  is,  that  when  the  wind  is  high,  the 
opposite  cabins  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  have  their  ports 
closed.  We  had  service  on  Sunday  on  deck  as  before.  On 
Monday  began  our  blow,  which  has  continued  with  only  a  kind 
of  lull  while  passing  the  island  of  Socotra.  What  a  wearisome 
life  it  is  !  I  am  beginning  to  pine  to  be  at  the  end  of  my  voyage 
and  at  work,  for  the  alternation  of  burning  sun  and  scorching 
wind  is  only  bearable  when  one  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  It 
affects  one's  health  a  little.  .  .  .  We  are  getting  on  slowly  and 
miserably  through  the  sweltering  sea.  This  old  vessel  has  got 
her  copper  all  out  of  order,  and  ought  to  be  docked,  so  we  are 
making  some  eight  or  nine  knots,  when  in  one  of  the  new  screws 
we  should  be  making  twelve.  Luckily  for  me,  I  have  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  be  able  to  read  blue-books,  and  to  seek 
relief  in  writing  this.  ... 

May  22d. — I  did  not  wTite  yesterday.  I  had  a  bad  night, 
and  was  not  fit  for  much,  so  I  got  L.  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
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tion,  by  means  of  which  I  moved  into  a  cabin  on  deck,  and  as 
the  night  was  quiet,  I  profited  a  great  deal  by  the  change.  I 
shall  feel  the  motion,  as  it  is  over  the  stern ;  but  the  difference 
in  point  of  coolness  is  great.  I  think  I  should  have  been  regu- 
larly laid  up  if  I  had  remained  below.  .  .  .  The  sea  is  calmer ; 
there  was  a  heavy  shower  in  the  morning,  which  somewhat 
lightened  the  air.  ...  As  each  of  these  wearisome  days  passes, 
T  cannot  help  being  more  and  more  determined  that,  in  so  far 
as  it  rests  with  me,  this  voyage  shall  not  have  been  made  for 
nothing.  However,  the  issues  are  in  higher  hands.  Half-past 
two  has  now  struck,  and  my  watch,  which  I  have  not  altered 
since  I  left  London,  is  at  a  quarter  to  ten ! 

Sunday,  litJi. — At  about  two  a.m.  yesterday,  T  was  awoke  by 
a  most  tremendous  noise,  followed  by  a  hurry-skurry  among 
the  passengers  sleeping  on  the  deck,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  found  that  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
was  passing  over  us.  It  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a  second,  which  blew  from  another 
quarter,  and  into  the  windows  of  my  cabin.  These  storms  have 
done  us  some  service  in  cooling  the  air  a  little.  We  had  another 
yesterday,  and  one  already  this  morning.  We  may  expect  a 
succession  of  them  between  this  and  Ceylon.  .  .  .  The  heat, 
want  of  exercise,  indifferent  feeding,  etc.,  are  enough  to  make 
one  feel  unwell,  and  I  am  laid  up  to-day,  and  writing  to  you 
from  my  cabin,  which  I  have  not  yet  left.  .  .  .  We  are  now 
told  we  shall  reach  Ceylon  in  two  days.  ...  I  have  got  dear 
B.'s  large  speaking  eyes  beside  me  while  1  am  writing,  and  mine 
(ought  I  to  confess  it)  are  very  dim,  while  all  these  thoughts 
of  home  crowd  upon  me.  There  is  nothing  congenial  to  me  in 
my  present  life.  I  have  not  elasticity  of  spirits  to  keep  up  with 
the  younger  people  around  me.  It  may  be  better  when  the 
.?work  begins  ;  but  I  cannot  be  sanguine  even  as  to  that,  for  the 
more  I  read  of  the  blue-books  and  papers  with  which  I  have 
been  furnished,  the  more  embarrassing  the  questions  with  which 
I  have  to  deal  appear.  .  .  . 

May  26^/i. — Galle,  Ceylon. — This  is  a  very  charming  place  ;  so 
green  that  one  almost  forgets  the  heat.  Ashburnham  is  here; 
we  go  on  together  to  Singapore  this  evening.  Bad  news  from 
India.  I  think  that  I  may  find  in  this  news,  if  confirmed,  a 
justification  for  pressing  matters  with  vigour  in  China,  and 
hastening  the  period  at  whioh  I  may  hope  to  see  you  again.  .  .  . 

Steam-ship  Singapore. — May  27th. — We  landed  at  Point  de 
Galle  yesterday  at  about  nine,  and  remained  on  shore  till  six. 
I  shoiUd  have  enjoyed  the  respite  from  the  sea  a  good  deal  if  I 
had  felt  well,  for  the  place  was  snug  and  green,  and  for  a 
tropical  spot,  cool.     I  took  a  walk,  however,  along  the  ramparts. 
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and  a  drive  along  the  shore,  through  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
which  run  almost  into  the  sea,  the  great  surfy  waves  beating 
against  their  roots.  This  grove  is  very  thick,  and  extends  all 
the  way  to  Colombo,  seventy-two  miles.  The  cocoa  is  the  all- 
in-all  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  Of  the  latter,  one  saw  abun- 
dance. For  a  long  time  I  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  ;  but  at  last  1  discovered  that  the  gentlemen  wear  a 
comb  in  their  liair,  while  the  ladies  dispense  with  that  orna- 
ment. I  was  received  with  all  honours,  and  conducted  to  a 
Government  building  called  the  Queen's  House,  which  Sir  H. 
Ward  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  my  reception.  He  would 
have  come  to  me,  but  he  was  engaged  in  doing  the  honours  of 
the  Queen's  birthday  at  the  seat  of  Government.  General  Ash- 
burnham  was  already  lodged  at  the  said  Queen's  House,  having 
arrived  from  Bombay  four  days  before.  He  brought  with  him 
a  report  of  a  most  serious  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army.  Perhaps 
he  sees  it  in  the  worst  light,  because  he  has  always  (I  remember 
his  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject  at  Balbirnie)  predicted  that 
something  of  the  kind  would  occur ;  but  apart  from  his  antici- 
pations the  matter  seems  grave  enough.  The  mutineers  have 
murdered  Europeans,  seized  the  fort  and  treasure  of  Delhi,  and 
proclaimed  the  son  of  the  Great  Mogul.  There  seems  to  be  no 
adequate  European  force  at  hand  to  put  them  down,  and  the 
season  is  bad  for  operations  by  Europeans.  Such  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  this  report,  as  conveyed  by  telegraph  to  Elphinstone, 
the  evening  before  Ashburnham  left  Bombay.  I  was  a  good 
deal  tempted  to  remain  at  Galle  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  homeward-bound  steamer  from  Calcutta,  and 
to  get  further  news ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  course  to  take  was  to  view  this  grave  intelligence 
as  an  inducement  to  press  on  to  China.  I  wrote  officially  to 
Clarendon  to  say,  that  if  this  intelligence  was  confirmed,  it 
might  have  a  tendency  to  lower  our  prestige  in  the  East,  and  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  party  opposed  to  reason  in  China ; 
that  this  state  of  affairs  might  make  it  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary that  I  should  endeavour  to  bring  matters  in  China  to  an 
issue  at  the  earliest  moment,  so  as  to  anticipate  this  mischief, 
and  to  place  the  regiments  destined  for  China  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  for  service  elsewhere.  This  despatch  will  prepare 
Clarendon  for  any  measures  of  vigour  which  I  may  find  it 
advisable  to  adopt.  ...  I  feel  better  to-day,  and  I  think  that 
our  food  is  better  here  than  in  the  other  ship.  We  have  \Q.vy 
good  bread,  baked  by  a  Chinaman,  who  certainly  has  a  chance  if 
he  wishes  to  earn  fame  as  a  patriot.  We  ought  to  sleep,  for  the 
cabins  smell  of  laudanum  to  an  extent  you  can  hardly  imagine, 
there  being  some  1500  chests  of  opium  on  board.     I  did  not, 
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ho\\'ever,  sleep  uiucli,  although  pretty  cool,  as  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  the  saloon, — the  cabins,  what  with  opium  and  closed 
ports,  being  unbearable.  We  have  a  stiJB&sh  breeze,  and  are  to 
have  no  smooth  water  till  we  get  into  the  Straits  at  Sumatra. 

May  29th. —  .  .  .  We  are  now  near  the  close  of  our  voyage, 
and  the  serious  work  is  about  to  begin.  Up  to  this  point 
I  have  heard  notliing  to  throw  any  light  upon  my  prospects. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  blue-books  without  feeling  that 
we  have  often  acted  towards  the  Chinese  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  justify ;  and  yet  their  treachery  and  cruelty 
come  out  so  strongly  at  times  as  to  make  almost  anything  appear 
justifiable.  .  .  .  The  smell  of  opium  gets  worse  and  worse.  We 
cannot  open  the  poiiholes,  and  the  cabins  are  suffocating.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  on,  with  a  steady  monsoon  in  our  favour,  but  with 
less  roll.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  night  or  Monday  we  expect  to  be  at 
Penang,  and  I  shall  leave  letters  there  in  case  we  should  pass  a 
homeward  vessel  between  Penang  and  Singapore.  It  is  only  a 
sail  of  forty  houi-s  between  the  two.  When  we  reach  the  latter 
point  my  work  will,  I  apprehend,  begin,  and  I  am  longing  for 
it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  more  speedily  over. 

3fai/  30fh. — We  are  now  passing  some  of  the  Islands  of 
Sumatra.  They  are  hilly  and  covered  with  w^ood,  but  I  see  no 
signs  of  human  habitation.  They  remind  me  a  good  deal  of 
West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  a  comfoit  to  see  land  again,  and  it 
brings  with  it  the  additional  advantage  that  the  swell  of  the 
sea  is  lessened.  But  it  is  veiy  hot.  We  have  our  portholes 
open  at  last.  .  .  . 

Sinularj,  May  31s^.— I  am  a  little  less  miserable  this  Sunday 
than  I  was  last.  We  have  had  sei-vice,  the  captain  officiating. 
The  sea  is  very  smooth,  but  there  is  a  pleasant  breeze.  We 
expect  to  be  at  Penang  this  evening,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
or  not  we  shall  land.  .  .  .  We  see  lofty  hills  in  the  distance 
occasionaUy,  and  yesterday  we  passed  pretty  near  some  islands, 
and  have  also  had  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  steamer  in  the 
distance,  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  opium-vessel  from  Calcutta, 
luit  we  have  now  ascertained  that  she  is  going  the  other 
way.  .  .  . 

Penang. — «/?<n€  \st. — We  have  just  returned  to  our  vessel 
after  a  few  hours  spent  on  shore ;  or,  rather,  I  have  just  emerged 
from  a  bath  in  which  I  have  been  reclining  for  half  an  hour, 
endeavouring  to  cool  myself  after  a  hot  morning's  work.  We 
made  this  place  at  about  eleven  last'  night,  running  into  the 
harbour  by  the  assistance  of  a  bright  moon.  The  water  was 
perfectly  smooth,  and  I  stood  on  the  paddle-box  for  some  hours, 
watching  the  distant  hills  as  they  rose  into  sight  and  faded  from 
our  view,  and  the  bright  phosphorescent  light  of  the  sea,  cut  by 
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our  prow,  and  which,  despite  tlie  clearness  of  the  night,  was  some- 
times almost  too  brilliant  to  be  gazed  at.  When  we  dropped  our 
anchor,  the  captain  still  professed  to  doubt  whether  or  not  he 
would  have  to  proceed  immediately,  but  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  could  not  accomplish  this,  he  would  not  wish 
to  leave  until  twelve  to-day,  so  that  I  should  in  that  case  have 
an  opportunity  of  landing  and  ascending  the  mountain  summit. 
On  this  hint  I  had  a  bed  prepared  on  deck  (fearing  the  heat  of 
the  cabins),  and  tried,  though  rather  in  vain,  to  take  a  few 
hours'  sleep.  At  five  a.m.  I  was  told  that  the  Kesident,  Mr.  Lewis, 
was  on  board,  that  carriages  and  horses  were  ready,  and  that  if 
I  wished  to  mount  the  hill,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  opera- 
tion. I  immediately  made  a  hasty  toilette,  and  set  forth  accom- 
panied by  the  General,  some  of  the  others  following.  We  were 
conveyed  in  a  carriage  three  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
on  pony  back  as  nmch  more  up  it,  through  a  dense  tropical 
vegetation  which  reminded  me  of  my  Jamaica  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  ride  we  arrived  at  the  Government  bungalow,  and 
found  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  I  ever  witnessed ;  on 
the  foreground  this  tropical  luxuriance,  and  beyond,  far  below, 
the  glistening  sea  studded  with  ships  and  boats  innumerable, 
over  which  again  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  its  varied  outline. 
I  had  hardly  begun  to  admire  the  scene,  when  a  gentleman  in  a 
blue  flannel  sort  of  dress,  with  a  roughish  beard  and  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  made  his  appearance,  and  was  presented  to  me  as 
the  Bishop  of  Labuan !  He  was  there  endeavouring  to  recruit 
his  health,  which  has  suffered  a  good  deal.  He  complained  of 
the  damp  of  the  climate,  while  admitting  its  many  charms,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  he  owed  to  the  dampness  a  very  bad  cold 
by  which  he  was  afflicted.  Soon  afterwards  his  wife  joined  us. 
They  were  both  at  Sarawak  when  the  last  troubles  took  place, 
and  must  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  The  Chinese  behaved  well 
to  them ;  indeed  they  seemed  desirous  to  make  the  Bishop  their 
leader.  His  converts  (about  fifty)  were  staunch,  and  he  has  a 
school  at  which  about  the  same  number  of  Chinese  boys  are 
educated.  These  facts  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  the  Chinese  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  these 
claims.  They  committed  some  cruel  acts,  but  they  certainly 
might  have  committed  more.  They  respected  the  women 
except  one  (Mrs.  C,  whom  they  wounded  severely),  and 
they  stuck  by  the  Bishop  until  they  found  that  he  was  trying 
to  bring  Brooke  back.  They  then  turned  upon  him,  and  he  had 
to  run  for  his  life.  The  Bishop  gave  me  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  his  school  of  Chinese  boys.  He  says  they  are  much 
more  like  English  boys  than  other  orientals.  That  when  a  new 
boy  comes  they  generally  get  up  a  fight,  and  let  him  earn  his 
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place  by  his  prowess.  But  there  is  no  managing  them  without 
pretty  severe  punishments.  Indeed,  he  says  that  if  a  boy  be  in 
fault  the  others  do  not  at  all  like  his  not  being  well  punished ; 
they  seem  to  think  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  rest  if  this  is 
omitted.  I  am  about  to  do  with  a  strange  people ;  so  much  to 
admire  in  them,  and  yet  with  a  perversity  of  disposition  which 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  are  to  live  with  them  at 
all,  to  treat  them  severely,  sometimes  almost  cruelly.  They 
have  such  an  overweening  esteem  for  themselves,  that  they 
become  unbearable  unless  they  are  constantly  reminded  that 
others  are  as  good  as  they.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  seemed  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  Eajah  were  to  go  home 
for  a  time,  and  leave  the  government  to  his  nephew,  whom  he 
praises  much.  .  .  .  When  we  came  down  from  the  mountain 
we  went  to  the  house  of  the  Resident  on  the  shore,  and  there  I 
found  all  the  world  of  Penang  assembled  to  meet  me.  Among 
them  a  quantity  of  Chinese  in  full  mandarin  costume.  It  was 
not  easy,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  conversation  for 
them,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  their  good- 
humoured  faces,  on  which  there  rests  a  perpetual  grin.  We  had 
a  grand  "  spread"  in  which  fresh  fish,  mangosteen,  and  a  horrible 
fruit  whose  name  I  forget  {dorian),  but  whose  smell  I  shall  ever 
remember,  played  a  conspicuous  part.  After  breakfast  we 
returned  to  our  ship  to  be  broiled  for  about  an  hour,  then  to 
bathe,  and  now^  (after  that  I  have  inserted  these  words  in  my 
journal  to  you)  to  finish  dressing,  .  .  . 

JuTie  2d. — The  captain  gave  me  his  cabin  (on  deck,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  ship)  last  night,  so  I  have  had  a  comparatively 
good  night,  and  I  feel  vastly  better  to-day.  .  .  .  We  are  moving 
through  a  sea  as  calm  as  an  inland  lake.  We  have  land  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  sometimes  on 
both.  We  shall  soon,  I  apprehend,  pass  Malacca,  and  at  an 
early  hour  to-morrow  may  expect  to  be  at  Singapore.  I  hope 
to  meet  there  the  home-bound  steamer.  .  .  .  My  stay  at  Singa- 
pore will  entirely  depend  on  the  Shannon.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
proceed  till  she  arrives,  but  I  am  anxious  to  reach  Hong-kong, 
and  enter  upon  my  work.  ...  It  is  chiefly  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sleep  that  knocks  me  up.  I  suppose  in  time  I  shall 
become  accustomed  to  very  uncomfortable  quarters.  .  .  .  We 
have  passed  very  suddenly  into  these  warm  climates.  .  .  .  On 
the  whole,  our  voyage  has  been  a  remarkably  prosperous  one. 
The  weather  more  favourable  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  the  heat  not  great  for  the  latitude  and  the  season.  I  have 
been  sitting  on  the  front  of  the  paddle-box  reading  for  the  last 
two  hours,  a  most  delicious  breeze  fanning  me.  .  .  .  Keppel 
has  lost  his  ship,  the  Raleigh ;  run  her  aground.     The  Bishop 
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told  me  that  he  had  received  a  visit  from  Prince  Victor,  and 
another  of  Keppel's  officers,  in  great  distress  at  the  notion 
that  they  were  likely  not  to  see  any  fighting.  .  .  .  We  got 
no  Indian  news  at  Penang.  Nobody  there  had  heard  of  the 
Mutiny.  .  .  . 

June  3d. — Just  arrived  at  Singapore.  Urgent  letters  from 
Canning  to  send  him  troops.  I  have  not  a  man.  Shannon  not 
arrived.  So  I  was  right,  in  spite  of  all  Sir  C.  W.'s  assurances 
to  the  contrary. 

Singapore. — June  5th. — I  am  on  land,  which  is  at  any  rate 
one  thing  gained.  But  I  am  only  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  Equator,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Java  wind,  too,  is  blowing,  which  is  the  hot 
wind  in  these  quarters,  so  that  you  may  imagine  what  is  the 
condition  of  my  pores.  I  sent  my  last  letter  immediately  after 
landing,  and  had  little  time  to  add  a  word  from  land,  as  I 
found  a  press  of  business,  and  a  necessity  for  writing  to  Claren- 
don by  the  mail ;  the  fact  being,  that  I  received  letters  from 
Canning,  imploring  me  to  send  troops  to  him  from  the  number 
destined  for  China.  As  we  have  no  troops  yet,  and  do  not  well 
know  when  we  may  have  any,  it  was  not  exactly  an  easy 
matter  to  comply  with  this  request.  However,  I  did  what  I 
could,  and  in  concert  with  the  General,  have  sent  instructions 
far  and  wide  to  turn  the  transports  back,  and.  give  Canning  the 
benefit  of  the  troops  for  the  moment.  ...  It  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  how  this  Indian  business  may  affect  us  in 
China,  and  I  shall  await  our  next  news  from  India  with  no 
little  anxiety.  Await  it,  I  say,  for  there  is  no  prospect  of  my 
getting  on  from  here  at  present.  There  is  no  word  of  the 
Shannon,  and  till  she  arrives  I  am  a  fixture.  ...  I  am  here 
at  the  house  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Blundell.  ...  I  am  tolerably 
well  since  I  landed,  but  I  do  not  sleep  very  soundly,  and  I  am 
a  little  deaf.  I  have  taken  to  my  old  habits  of  exercise  in  the 
Tropics,  and  have  a  long  walk  every  morning  at  a  very  early 
hour.  Tliis  morning  I  daresay  I  walked  five  miles,  visiting 
some  Chinese  temples  or  joss-houses  in  the  way.  Nothing  can 
be  more  utterly  uninteresting  than  the  Chinese  religion ;  a 
parcel  of  hideous  idols  behind  altars,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  Eoman  Catholic  churches.  There  is  here  an  enormous 
Chinese  population.  I  should  think  that  they  could  eat  us  all 
up,  if  they  took  a  fancy  to  do  so.  ...  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
card  announcing  the  visit  of  two  French  capitaines  de  vaisseaux, 
a  steamer  and  gunboat,  en  route  for  China.  They  tell  me  that 
three  others  are  following.  This  reinforcement  and  the  new 
Admiral  will  strengthen  us  materially.  .  .  . 

June  6th. — I  have  just  had  a  full-dress  levee,  and  I  bore  my 
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heavy  coat  better  than  I  expected.  Indeed  the  heat  is  so  great 
here,  that  when  one  makes  up  one's  mind  to  it,  a  few  hundred- 
weight more  or  less  of  coat  makes  no  great  difference,  so  long 
as  one  stands  still.  The  levee  was  well  attended,  and  I  received 
an  address,  to  which  I  delivered  a  reply,  which  is,  I  believe, 
approved.  The  society  is  beginning  to  be  excited  about  my 
being  here,  and  all  sorts  of  entertainments  are  on  the  tapis  for 
next  week.  To-day  I  dine  with  the  Eecorder.  This  morning 
the  Governor  took  me  on  foot  to  the  convict  establishment,  at 
which  some  2500  murderers,  etc.,  from  India  are  confined,  and 
some  fifty  women,  who  are  generally,  after  about  two  yeara  of 
penal  servitude,  let  out  on  condition  that  they  consent  to  marry 
convicts.  I  cannot  say  that  their  appearance  made  me  envy 
the  convicts  much,  although  some  of  them  were  perhaps  better- 
looking  than  the  women  one  meets  out  of  the  prison.  In  truth, 
one  meets  veiy  few  women  at  all,  and  those  that  one  sees  are 
far  from  attractive.  Au  reste,  the  convicts  go  about  apparently 
very  little  guarded,  with  a  chain  round  the  waist  and  each  leg. 
The  church,  which  we  aftersvards  ^'isited,  is  rather  an  imposing 
edifice,  and  is  being  built  by  convict  labour,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Indian  Government.  The  heat  was  very  great,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  glad  when  the  Governor's  carriage  arrived,  to  save 
us  the  labour  of  walking  home.  It  is  cooler  now,  for  a  thunder- 
cloud is  wandering  about,  hesitating  where  it  will  fall.  .  .  . 
There  w'as  a  goodly  turn  out  of  Cliinese  at  the  levee,  robed  in 
mandarin  attire,  and  looking  like  so  many  old  w^omen.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  F.  and  I  went,  a  second  time,  to  see  M —  Grant. 
We  w^ere  with  her  only  a  short  time,  and  we  went  on  horee- 
back  (my  first  ride),  and  it  came  on  a  pouring  rain,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  borrow  a  carriage  to  bring  us  home.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  June  7th. —  ....  I  am  going  to  evening  church ; 
we  are  to  dine  at  five  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  My  dinner  yesterday 
went  off  well,  and  aftei-wards  two  Chinese  merchant^  came  and 
spent  the  evening.  I  am  to  \asit  them  at  their  houses.  They 
profess  to  msh  me  great  success,  and  to  consider  the  Cantonese 
a  very  bad  set.  They  are  enterprising  people,  very  rich,  and 
engrossing  all  the  best  trade  going.  .  .  .  My  life  here  would  be 
dull  enough,  w' ere  it  not  that  anytliing  is  a  relief  after  being  pent 
up  in  a  ship  for  so  long.  Shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?  I  get  up 
at  about  half-past  five ;  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  rush  out  for  a 
walk  ;  return  about  half-past  seven ;  bathe,  dress,  and  then 
breakfast.  After  breakfast,  remain  in  the  house  tiU  five  p.m.  ; 
go  out  again  for  an  hour ;  bathe,  dress,  and  dine ;  after  which 
to  bed.  Thus  my  days  have  been  passed  till  now ;  but  I  am 
told  that  there  are  to  be  gaieties  this  week  to  break  the  mo- 
notony. 
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June  8th. — I  went  to  chiircli  last  night  at  lialt'-past  six,  and 
heard  rather  a  dull  sermon.  Punkahs  were  going  all  the  while, 
which  produces  rather  a  soporific  effect.  We  drove  home  under 
a  bright  full-moon,  and  I  sat  for  some  time  in  the  verandah 
with  Mr.  Blundell.  My  thoughts  turned  homewards.  .  .  .  This 
morning  I  visited,  in  my  walk,  some  of  the  horrid  opium-shops, 
which  we  are  supposed  to  do  so  much  to  encourage.  They  are 
wretched  dark  places,  with  little  lamps,  in  which  the  smokers 
light  their  pipes,  glimmering  on  the  shelves  made  of  boards,  on 
which  they  recline  and  puff  until  they  fall  asleep.  The  opium 
looks  like  treacle,  and  the  smokers  are  haggard  and  stupified, 
except  at  the  moment  of  inhaling,  when  an  imnatural  brightness 
sparkles  from  their  eyes.  After  escaping  from  these  horrid  dens, 
I  went  to  visit  a  Chinese  merchant  who  lives  in  a  very  good 
house,  and  is  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He  speaks  English, 
and  never  was  in  China,  having  been  born  in  Malacca.  I  had 
tea,  and  was  introduced  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  two  boys  and 
two  girls.  I  did  not  much  admire  the  ladies,  but  the  children 
were  pretty  well.  He  intends  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to  Eng- 
land for  education.  He  denounces  opium  and  the  other  vices 
of  his  countrymen,  and  their  secret  societies.  All  the  well-to-do 
Chinese  agree  in  this,  but  they  have  not  moral  courage  to  come 
out  against  them.  Indeed,  I  suppose  they  could  hardly  do  so 
without  great  risk.  .  .  .  Alas  !  still  no  sign  of  the  Shannon. 

June  11th. — At  half-past  four  this  morning  the  Shannon 
arrived.  Captain  Peel  came  up  to  breakfast.  He  has  made  a 
quick  passage,  as  he  came  almost  all  the  way  under  canvas. 
Such  were  his  orders  from  the  Admiralty.  He  says  that  his 
ship  is  the  fastest  sailer  he  has  ever  been  on  board  of;  that  he 
has  the  best  set  of  officers.  In  short,  all  is  very  cheery  with 
him.  I  told  him  I  should  not  start  till  after  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  from  England,  and  he  requires  that  time  to  get  ready, 
as  it  appears  that  he  had  only  twelve  hours'  notice  that  he 
was  to  take  me  when  he  left  England.  L.  has  been  on  board 
the  Shannon,  and  reports  favourably,  and  certainly  she  looks 
magnificent  in  the  harbour.  1  must  now  account  for  two  blank 
days  in  this  journal.  On  Tuesday  at  noon,  the  Chinese  arrived 
with  an  address  to  me.  I  had  a  reply  prepared,  which  was 
translated  into  Malay,  and  read  by  a  native.  It  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  in  this  place,  where  there  are  some 
60,000  or  70,000  Chinese,  and  where  the  Europeans  are  always 
imagining  that  they  are  plotting,  etc.,  there  is  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean who  can  speak  their  language.  No  doubt  this  is  a  great 
source  of  misunderstanding.  The  last  row,  which  did  not  end  in 
a  massacre,  but  which  might  have  done  so,  originated  in  the 
receipt  of  certain  police  regulations  from  Calcutta.    These  regu- 
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lations  were  ill  translated,  and  published  after  Christmas  Day. 
The  Chinese,  believing  that  they  authorized  the  police  to  enter 
their  houses  at  all  periods,  to  interfere  with  their  amusements  at 
the  New  Year,  etc.,  they  shut  up  their  shops,  which  is  their 
constitutional  mode  of  expressing  dissatisfaction.  It  was  imme- 
diately inferred  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Chinese  intended, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Cantonese,  to  murder  all  the  Euro- 
peans. Luckily  the  Governor  thought  it  advisable  to  explain 
to  them  what  the  obnoxious  ordinances  really  meant  before  pro- 
ceeding to  exterminate  them,  and  a  few  hours  of  explanation 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  re-open  their  shops,  and  go 
on  quietly  with  their  usual  avocations.  Just  the  same  thing 
happened  at  Penang.  There  too,  because  the  Chinamen  showed 
some  disinclination  to  obey  regulations  of  police  which  inter- 
fered with  their  amusements  and  habits,  a  plot  against  the 
Europeans  was  immediately  suspected,  and  great  indignation 
expressed  because  it  was  not  put  down  with  vigour !  However, 
to  go  back  to  my  address.  The  answer  gave  satisfaction,  and 
although  some  of  my  European  friends  told  me  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  translate  it,  that  they  would  give  an  untrue  version 
of  it,  etc.,  I  am  informed  that  no  less  than  three  versions  of  a 
translation  are  being  made  by  them,  in  order  that  a  perfectly 
correct  one  may  be  prepared  for  transmission  to  Canton  !  After 
the  ceremony,  I  rode  over  to  call  on  M —  Grant.  ...  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  very  large  dinner  party,  which  is  a  tiresome 
affair  in  these  latitudes,  and  next  morning  I  started  early  on  an 
expedition  into  the  country.  We  travelled  in  carriages,  and 
visited  a  sugar  plantation  and  plantation  on  the  way;  arriv- 

ing at  length  at  a  bungalow  fourteen  miles  from  the  town,  in  the 
jungle,  with  a  nice  view  of  the  water  and  adjoining  islands. 
There  we  breakfasted  and  lunched,  and  retui'ned  from  it  partly 
by  water,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  Malays,  through  the  Straits,  and 
up  a  river  bordered  by  jungle,  with  a  little  village  of  Malays 
here  and  there.  After  dinner  we  went  to  an  amateur  theatrical 
representation  which  I  had  been  invited  to  patronize.  So  much 
for  my  two  days'  history.  Nothing  but  Peel's  visit  has  happened 
to-day,  except  a  visit  from  the  Tumongong,  or  sort  of  sovereign 
of  Johore,  who  came  to  see  me  with  his  two  sons,  and  a  sword  of 
state  presented  to  him  by  Colonel  Butterworth.  We  bought  the 
island  from  him,  and  he  is  now  becoming  rich,  because  the  emi- 
grants to  this  place  are  settling  in  his  territories.  There  is  a 
Sultan  of  the  place  as  well,  but  he  has  neither  authority  nor 
money.  I  also  went,  in  my  morning's  walk,  to  visit  the  country- 
place  of  a  Chinaman,  who  gave  me  tea  and  mangosteens,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  family.  There  was  a  little  grand-daughter 
very  finely  dressed,  of  whom  the  old  gentleman  seemed  verj' 
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Ibnd,  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  ladies.  .  .  . 
I  intended  to  drive,  but  it  is  pouring :  this  is  the  first  regular 
rain.  This  is  very,  very  dull  work.  ...  I  have  just  finished 
reading  Kaye's  History  of  the  Afghanistan  War,  as  an  episode 
among  my  Chinese  books.  It  is  very  well  written,  and  certainly, 
if  faithful,  discloses  a  series  of  follies  and  injustice  perfectly 
appalling. 

June  I3th. — I  returned  from  a  ball  this  morning  at  two,  and 
at  six  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  a  school  of  Malay  boys  kept  by 
an  American.  .  .  .  The  ball  went  off  very  well.  There  were 
some  300  people,  of  whom  about  seventy  ladies.  A  sitting 
down  supper,  speeches,  etc.  I  always  contend  that  the  coolest 
place  in  the  Tropics  is  a  ball-room,  for  as  everything  is  wide 
open,  it  is  not  pestiferous,  which  is  generally  the  case  in 
England,  and  is  not  hotter  than  a  ball-room  generally  is  at 
home.  The  beauty  was  Mrs.  C,  who  was  nearly  murdered  in 
Borneo.  ...  I  have  just  been  interrupted  to  go  and  see  the 
Sultan  of  Johore,  who  came  to  pay  his  respects.  He  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  very  like  a  prize  pig  in  shape,  and  perfectly 
stupified  by  sloth  and  sensuality.  The  Tumongong  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  better.  These  princes  in  this  country,  and 
indeed  all  over  the  East,  are  spoilt  from  their  childhood,  all 
their  passions  indulged  and  fostered  by  their  parents,  who  say, 
"  Wliat  is  the  use  of  being  a  prince,  if  he  may  not  have  more 
ghee,  etc.  etc.  than  his  neighbours  ? "  I  do  not  see  what  can  be 
done  for  them.  At  the  school  I  visited  this  morning  are  two 
sultan's  sons  (of  Queddah),  but  they  were  at  home  for  some 
holidays,  when  they  will  probably  be  ruined.  Yesterday  it 
rained  again,  and  the  temperature  has  been  in  consequence 
much  more  bearable.  During  my  morning's  walk  I  heard 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  school  in  a  house  adjoining,  and 
I  proposed  to  enter  and  inspect.  I  found  an  establishment  of 
Frhres  Chretiens,  and  one  of  them  (an  Irishman)  claimed 
acquaintance,  as  having  been  with  Bishop  Phelan  when  he  visited 
me  in  Canada.  We  struck  up  a  friendship  accordingly,  and  I 
told  him  that  if  there  were  any  Soeurs  I  should  like  to  see  them. 
He  introduced  me  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  a  Frenchman,  and  we 
went  to  the  establishment  of  the  Soeurs.  I  found  the  Stcperieure 
a  very  superior  person,  evidently  with  her  heart  in  the  work, 
and  ready  for  any  fate  to  which  it  might  expose  her,  but  quiet 
and  cheerful.  I  told  her  that  a  devout  lady  in  Paris  had  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  my  mission  to  China  would  put  an  end  to 
martyrdom  in  that  country.  She  smiled,  and  said  that  she 
thought  there  would  always  be  on  this  earth  martyrdom  in 
abundance.  The  sisters  educate  a  number  of  orphan  girls  as 
well  as  others.   All  the  missionary  zeal  in  these  quarters  seems  to 
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be  amoug  the  French  priests.  Some  one  once  said  that  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  young  men  took  away  so  much  learning 
from  Oxford  as  they  left  so  little  behind  them.  The  same  may 
I  think  be  said  of  French  religion.  It  seems  all  intended  for 
exportation.  ... 

Sunday,  June  \^th. — I  am  not  at  church  this  morning,  being 
on  the  sick  list.  .  .  .  Yesterday  evening  I  took  a  drive  with 
M.  G.,  and  at  its  close  sat  a  short  time  with  her  and  her  hostess. 
.  .  .  All  the  Europeans  seem  afi-aid  of  the  Chinese,  which  is 
not  perhaps  wonderful,  but  fear  is  a  bad  counsellor,  and  very 
apt  to  be  the  parent  of  cruelty.  .  .  . 

June  loth. — I  went  on  board  the  Shannon  at  three  p.m.  yes- 
terday. She  is  a  magnilicent  vessel,  and  I  shall  be  as  well 
lodged  as  one  can  be  in  a  ship.  .  .  .  To-night  is  the  military 
ball,  which  winds  up  our  Singapore  gaieties.  There  is  no  word 
yet  of  the  mail-steamer  from  home.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
age  since  I  landed  here.  I  see  from  my  window  that  a  French 
steamer  has  just  come  into  the  harbour  and  dropped  her  anchor. 
This  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  told  you  what  I  see  from 
this  window — if  I  may  apply  the  term  window  to  a  row  of 
Venetian  blinds  running  all  round  the  house  or  bungalow,  for 
this  residence  is  not  dignified  by  the  title  house.  I  am  on  an 
eminence  about  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Immediately  below 
me  the  towTi ;  on  one  side  a  nimiber  of  houses  with  dark  red 
roofs,  suiTounded  with  trees,  looking  very  like  a  flower-garden, 
and  confirming  me  in  my  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  such  roofs 
when  so  situated;  on  the  other,  the  same  red- roofed  houses 
without  trees,  wliich  makes  all  the  difference.  Beyond,  the 
harbour,  or  rather  anchorage,  filled  with  ships,  the  mighty 
Shannon  in  the  centre — a  triton  among  the  miimows.  Beyond 
again,  a  wide  opening  to  the  sea,  with  lowish  shores,  rockj%  and 
covered  with  wood,  nmning  out  on  either  side.  Such  is  the 
prospect  ever  before  me,  a  very  fine  one  during  the  day,  still 
more  interesting  at  night  when  it  all  sparkles  with  lights,  and 
the  great  tropical  moon  looks  calmly  down  on  the  whole.  .  .  . 

June  I7th. — Xo  appearance  of  the  steamers  either  from  Eng- 
land or  China,  both  are  now  due.  The  French  Admiral  arrived 
on  Monday,  and  dined  here  last  night.  He  seems  a  gentleman- 
like man,  bedizened  with  ordei-s  innumerable.  We  have  now 
three  French  men-of-war  in  the  harbour.  The  miKtary  ball  on 
Monday  was  successful.  The  rooms  very  prettily  decorated. 
E.  and  K.  and  "  Fuimus,"  etc.,  done  in  a  vexj  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  fern.  We  had  a  standing  supper  and  no  speeches,  which 
was  a  relief  .  .  .  On  Monday  morning  I  visited  the  new  harbour 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Com- 
pany, and  to-day  the  residence  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a  man  of 
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seventy- eight,  where  I  saw  iiutineg- trees,  coffee,  tea,  mangosteeii, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits.  The  Chinese  steamer  just 
signalled.  She  will  convey  this  letter  to  England.  .  .  .  Peel 
has  been  here  and  proposed  most  comfortable  arrangements  for 
his  ship.  He  suggests  that  I  should  be  on  the  footing  of 
admiral,  and  he  of  my  flag-captain.  In  short,  that  I  should  be 
master  of  the  house.  .  .  . 

June  \^th. — The  steamer  from  England  not  yet  come,  so  that 
I  must  send  this  without  having  heard  from  you.  It  is  a  great 
disappointment.  There  has  been  it  appears  a  considerable 
battle  in  China  against  the  junks.  The  Chinese  fought  well. 
Our  people  here  and  at  Hong-kong  are  very  bloody,  and  dread 
fully  afraid  lest  I  should  settle  matters  without  carnage.  I 
think  of  leaving  this  on  Tuesday.  .  .  . 

Singapore. — June  22d.  —  I  little  thought  that  I  should 
have  to  begin  another  letter  without  having  received  one  line 
from  you.  But  so  it  is.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  packet 
with  my  last  letter  was  getting  under  way,  a  steamer  was  tele- 
gTaphed  from  the  west.  We  made  certain  it  was  the  English 
mail,  but  it  was  found  to  be  the  Simoom  (our  old  friend,  do 
you  not  remember  her  at  Quebec),  with  the  5th  Eegiment  from 
the  Mauritius.  I  sent  her  off  as  soon  as  she  could  get  coal  to 
Calcutta.  ...  I  propose  to  sail  to-morrow.  If  the  mail  does 
not  arrive  before  then,  it  is  clear  that  something  must  have 
happened.  .  .  .  We  had  a  great  field-day  on  Saturday.  Two 
Sepoy  regiments  besides  volunteers  and  artillery.  We  attacked 
an  imaginary  enemy  with  great  success.  I  had  a  very  quiet 
horse,  and  as  I  thouglit  it  desiral)le  to  show  that  I  was  of  a 
pugnacious  temperament,  rode  all  the  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
fire.  It  was  a  cool  evening,  and  the  ride  was  really  pleasant. 
Yesterday  I  had  to  prepare  my  letters  for  Calcutta,  as  the 
Simoom  sailed  at  two,  but  I  went  to  the  chapel  for  afternoon 
service.  .  .  .  Another  disappointment;  two  steamers  tele- 
graphed, but  they  turn  out  to  be  a  couple  more  Frenchmen. 

June  23d — The  French  visit  went  off  well.  All  the  French 
ships  manned  yards  as  I  passed  in  my  boat,  and  the  admiral 
received  me  with  a  salute,  etc.  We  had  dinner,  and  theatricals 
after — the  performers  being  sailors.  When  I  left,  men  were 
stationed  on  the  yards  with  blue  lights,  which  had  a  very  good 
effect.  .  .  .  Unless  the  steamer  is  telegraphed  within  two  hours 
we  shall  be  on  our  way  to  Hong-kong  without  having  heard  a 
word  from  you.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  S.  Shannon.- — June  2ith. — I  daresay  you  will  consider 
me  an  object  of  envy  when  I  describe  to  you  where  I  am, — on 
board  of  a  magnificent  ship-of-war,  carrying  sixty  68-pounders, 
our  foremast  and  mainmast  sails  set,  and  gliding  through  the 
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water  with  just  motion  enough  to  tell  us  that  the  pulse  of  the 
great  sea  is  beating.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  high,  but 
the  day  is  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  sails  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  deck.  The  only  thing  I  regret  is,  that  having  no  poop, 
the  high  bulwarks  close  us  in  and  shut  out  both  the  air  and 
prospect.  One  can  only  get  these  by  climbing  up  on  sort  of 
standing-places  on  the  side.  We  steamed  all  night,  and  the 
motion  of  the  screw  was  not  so  bad  as  I  expected  it  would  be. 
We  are  now,  however,  trusting  to  our  sails,  which  is  much 
more  pleasant.  We  are  steering  towards  the  north,  but  not, 
alas !  to  cooler  regions.  I  dread  the  heat  which  we  are  to  find 
at  Hong-kong.  At  present  the  crew  of  this  ship,  as  indeed  of  all 
the  ships  which  have  come  to  Singapore,  is  most  healthy.  Our 
departure  from  Singapore  was  veiy  striking.  .  .  .  Not  only 
were  all  the  troops  and  volunteers  under  arms,  with  Chinamen 
and  merchants  in  crowds,  but  (may  I  mention  it)  the  fair  ladies 
of  Singapore  were  drawn  up  in  a  row  to  give  us  a  parting  salute. 
We  moved  off  in  our  boats,  under  a  salute  from  the  battery, 
which  was  repeated  by  the  Spartan  as  I  passed  her,  and  by  the 
Shannon  when  I  got  on  board,  both  these  vessels  manning 
yards.  The  French  admiral  honoured  me  also  with  a  salute  as 
I  passed  him  after  getting  under  weigh,  although  the  sun  had 
already  set.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  have  much  to  record 
for  some  days  to  come.  We  shall,  we  hope,  be  at  Hong-kong 
in  about  eight  days.  We  shall  pass  one  mail  on  the  way,  but 
that  mail  will  not  reach  you  empty-handed,  as  I  left  a  letter  for 
it  at  Singapore,  and  I  am  now  beginning  another,  and  still  not 
a  word  from  you !  Three,  p.m. — The  wind  became  so  light  that 
we  are  compelled  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  screw.  I  do  not 
feel  very  meny,  for  it  is  a  weary  business  plodding  through  the  sea 
in  this  sweltering  climate,  and  then  I  sometimes  think  with  awe 
of  the  difficulties  before  me.     If  one  could  only  see  the  end  ! 

June  26th. — We  are  going  under  sail  but  slowly.  I  am  very 
comfortable  in  my  cabin.  .  .  .  The  only  time  I  spend  on  deck 
is  from  five  or  six  a.m.  to  eight,  and  a  short  time  after  dinner. 
All  the  rest  of  the  day  I  remain  below.  Peel,  who  insists  on 
treating  me  as  admiral,  has  just  reported  to  me  that  it  is  twelve 
o'clock.  I  have  slept  hitherto  on  a  sofa  in  the  large  cabin.  We 
have  had  each  night  a  squall,  which  has  cooled  the  air  and 
made  it  tolerable,  when  before  that  it  was  very  hot. 

JuTie  26th. — We  have  just  had  thunder  and  lightning,  but 
the  storm  has  not  yet  come  on,  and  it  is  very  close.  I  was  up 
very  early.  .  .  .  We  are  not  doing  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour  on  the  average.  ...  As  regards  our  mode  of  life.  Peel 
has  made  me  master  of  the  house,  .  .  .  and  I  ask  two  officer 
of  the  ship  to  dine  each  day.  ... 
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JuTie  27th. — We  have  just  passed  a  little  island,  or  rather 
rock,  the  abode  of  innumerable  sea-fowl,  and  named  in  the 
charts  Pulo  Lapata.  The  navigation  is  somewhat  hazardous 
just  here,  and  Peel  was  on  deck  keeping  a  look-out  when  1 
joined  him.  The  day  is  pleasant,  a  good  deal  more  breeze,  and 
we  are  making  ten  or  eleven  knots.  I  was  up  at  four,  and  had 
a  bath  on  deck,  which  was  very  refreshing.  .  .  . 

June  28th. — We  have  just  had  service  on  deck.  It  was 
tolerably  cool  under  the  awning,  though  one  felt  the  glare  a 
little  with  one's  hat  off.  There  was  a  pretty  large  congregation, 
and  the  sailor-boys  sing.  The  clergyman  is  nmch  praised  by 
Peel.  ...  It  was  a  striking  sight — our  church  on  deck,  while 
we  were  gliding  so  smoothly  through  the  water.  .  .  .  Two 
months  to-day  since  our  parting !  .  .  . 

June  30th. — The  wind  has  turned  against  us.  There  is  very 
little  of  it,  and  I  told  Peel,  who  consulted  me,  that  I  thought 
we  had  better  use  our  screw  and  get  on  a  little.  It  is  as  well 
that  we  should  reach  Hong-kong  on  Thursday ;  and  we  have 
not  four  hundred  miles  to  run.  We  passed  the  Paracels  during 
the  night.  ...  I  wish  to  get  to  work,  in  the  hope,  alas !  per- 
haps a  vain  one,  of  getting  the  sooner  done  with  it.  An  address 
is  to  be  presented  to  me,  on  my  arrival  at  Hong-kong,  by  the 
merchants,  who  are  very  bloody.  This  part  of  our  voyage  has 
been  very  monotonous.  We  have  hardly  seen  a  single  sail,  but 
it  has  been  most  charmingly  smooth. 

Jiily  1st. — Another  month  begun.  Last  night,  at  dinner,  we 
were  startled  by  hearing  that  we  seemed  to  be  running  on  a 
rock  or  shoal,  where  no  rock  or  shoal  was  known  to  exist.  We 
backed  our  screw,  and  finally  went  over  the  alarming  spot,  and 
on  sounding  found  no  bottom.  The  sea  was  discoloured,  but 
whether  it  was  by  the  spawn  of  fish  or  sea- weed  we  could  not 
discover.  Peel  took  up  water  in  a  bucket,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  If  we  had  not  been  a  screw,  and  had  had  nothing 
but  sails  to  rely  on,  we  should  have  kept  clear  of  this  apparent 
danger,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that  a  shoal  would  have 
been  marked  on  the  charts,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  no  shoal 
exists.  Captain  Keppel's  adventure  makes  captains  cautious. 
...  In  all  probability  we  shall  arrive  at  Hong-kong  in  good 
time  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  move  on 
to  the  north.  ... 

Hong-kong. — July  3d.—  I  am  headachy  and  fagged,  for  I  have 
had  some  hours  of  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  things — a  succession 
of  interviews,  beginning  with  the  Admiral,  General,  etc.  Sir  J. 
Bowring  sent  a  note  to  say  that  he  is  ill,  but  that  he  has  rooms 
for  me.  I  answered,  as  I  always  intended  to  do,  that  I  meant 
to  pay  him  a  visit  later,  but  that  for  some  days  I  shall  be  unable 
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to  leave  the  ship.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  it  is  rather  cooler  than  I 
expected.  Yesterday  we  rolled  a  great  deal,  and  prepared  for  a 
typhoon — the  wind  and  swell  menacing  one.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  supposed  that  we  felt  the  tail  of  one,  but  we  got  well 
out  of  it,  and  at  about  half-past  six  we  steamed  into  the  harbour 
of  Hong-kong.  The  Admiral  saluted  and  came  on  board.  I 
found  liim  strong  on  the  point  that  Canton  is  the  only  place 
where  we  ought  to  fight.  .  .  .  However,  I  hope  we  may  get  off 
to  the  north  in  about  ten  days, — as  soon  as  we  have  sent  off 
these  letters,  and  got  (as  we  ought)  two  mails  from  home.  .  .  . 
I  have  sent  off'  letters  to  the  French  and  American  ministers 
at  Macao,  to  inform  them  of  my  intentions  and  invite  them  to 
co-operate. 

July  ith.-SiT  J.  Bowring  has  paid  me  a  visit.  He  was 
very  profuse  in  his  assurances  that  he  wished  for  my  success, 
and  would  give  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  I  thanked 
him,  and  told  him  that  if  the  matter  ended  well,  all  who  had 
been  concerned  would  get  credit,  and  vice  versd.  ...  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  here  an  idee  fixe,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
till  there  has  been  a  general  massacre  at  Canton.  To-day  I 
am  to  dine  with  the  Admiral.  It  is  hotter  than  yesterday,  but 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Last  night  at  about  ten  p.m.,  it  was 
really  cool.  They  say  that  the  weather  is  unusual,  and  that 
there  is  generally  more  sickness  when  the  weather  is  so  cool  at 
this  season.  .  .  . 

July  9th. — An  interval  .  .  .  during  which  I  have  been  doing 
a  good  many  things,  my  greatest  enjoyment  and  pleasure  being 
the  receipt  at  last  of  two  sets  of  letters  from  home.  ...  I  have 
a  great  heap  of  despatches,  some  of  which  seem  rather  likely 
to  perplex  me.  I  daresay,  however,  that  I  shall  see  my  way 
through  the  mist  in  a  day  or  two.  ...  I  had  a  levee  last  even- 
ing, which  was  largely  attended.  The  course  which  I  am  about 
to  follow  does  not  square  with  the  views  of  the  merchants,  but 
I  gave  an  answer  to  their  address,  which  gave  them  for  the 
moment  wonderful  satisfaction.  I  shall  begin  my  next  letter 
with  the  history  of  the  last  few  days.  ...  I  see  in  the  papers 
that  owing  to  the  accident  to  the  Erin,  there  will  be  no  second 
mail  from  here  this  month.  ...  A  document,  taken  in  one  of 
the  Chinese  junks  lately  captured,  states  that  "  Devils',  heads  are 
fallen  in  price," — an  announcement  not  strictly  complimentary, 
but  reassuring  to  you  as  regards  our  safety.  I  must  now  stop 
my  pen.  When  I  send  off  my  letter  to  you,  I  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  a  stage  in  my  journey.  .  .  , 

Hong-kong. — July  1 2th. — I  ended  my  last  letter  by  telling  you 
that  you  might  not  hear  again  for  a  month,  but  since  then  I  have 
seen  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  opium-ships  that  ply  between 
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this  and  Calcutta ;  and  he  says  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  despatch 
her  in  time  to  meet  the  home-bound  steamer  at  Calcutta,  but  it 
is  uncertain.  I  felt  a  little  out  of  sorts  yesterday,  .  .  .  but  was 
able  to  go  to  church,  which  was  fortunate,  as  tlie  sermon 
was  a  good  deal  to  my  address.  "  We  are  ambassadors,"  etc., 
was  the  text,  and  sundry  references  were  made  to  the  mission. 
...  I  have  some  arrears  of  history  to  fiU  up.  .  ,  .  On  Thursday 
the  2d,  we  dropped  anchor,  steaming  into  the  harbour  through 
the  fringe  of  a  typhoon.  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  I  re 
mained  on  board,  seeing  a  good  many  people,  and  hearing  a  good 
deal.  On  Saturday  we  dined  with  the  Admiral  on  board  the 
Calcutta.  .  .  .  On  Monday  I  landed.  Each  ship  of  war,  as  I 
passed,  manned  yards  and  fired  a  salute.  All  the  military  were 
out.  Sir  J.  Bowring  met  me  on  the  shore,  and  conveyed  me  to 
the  Government  House  in  a  pony-carriage.  The  house  is  rather 
a  fine  one,  built  of  granite,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
harbour,  etc.,  and  in  a  cool  situation.  ...  On  Tuesday  there 
was  a  full-dress  dinner,  wdth  a  gxeat  many  speeches.  On  Wed- 
nesday the  levee  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  Till 
Friday  I  was  pretty  well  occupied  with  letter- writing  and  read- 
ing, and  yesterday  (Saturday)  a  few  of  the  leading  merchants 
were  asked  to  dinner.  .  .  . 

Jtdy  I3th. —  .  .  .  This  is  the  strangest  cUniate.  While  I 
am  writing,  down  comes  a  gust  of  wind,  which  blew  about 
the  room  all  my  letters  and  papers.  It  was  hot  for  a  few  days, 
but  since  then  quite  cool,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  I  hardly 
ever  leave  the  house.  .  .  . 

If.  M.  S.  Shannon. — July  \Mh.—l  wonder  what  you  will  think 
Avhen  you  receive  this  letter ;  that  is,  if  I  succeed  in  despatch- 
ing it  from  the  point  where  I  wish  to  post  it.  Will  you  think 
me  mad,  or  wliat  will  your  view  of  my  proceedings  be  ?  .  .  . 
Here  I  am  actually  on  my  way  to  Calcutta  !  To  Calcutta  !  you 
will  exclaim  in  surprise.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  so 
numerous,  that  I  can  hardly  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  I 
found  myself  at  Hong-kong,  without  troops  and  without  com- 
petent representatives  of  our  allies  (America  and  France)  to 
concert  with.  Doomed  either  to  ahorder  the  Court  of  Pekin 
alone,  without  the  power  of  acting  vigorously  if  I  met  a  repulse, 
or  to  spend  three  months  at  Hong-kong  doing  nothing,  and 
proclaiming  to  the  whole  world  that  I  am  waiting  for  the 
Frenchman ;  i.e.,  that  England  can  do  nothing  without  France, 
I  considered  the  great  objections  which  existed  to  either  of 
these  courses.  Sur  ces  entrefaites,  came  further  letters  from 
Canning,  begging  for  more  help  from  me,  and  showing  that 
things  are  even  worse  with  him  than  they  were  when  I  first 
heard  from  him.     It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  occupy  the 
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tlu-ee  mouths  well  in  runniug  up  to  Calcutta,  taking  with  me 
what  assistance  I  can  collect  for  liim,  and  obtaining  thereby  an 
opportunity  of  confening  with  him,  and  learning  from  him  what 
chance  I  have  of  getting  before  the  winter  the  troops  which  I 
have  detached  to  his  support.  Sir  ]M.  Seymour  approved  the 
plan  warmly.  It  occurred  to  me  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  on 
Thursday  I  was  under  weigh.  Alas !  L'Jiomme  pi'opose,  mats 
Dimi  dispose  !  The  monsoon  is  against  us,  and  as  this  ship  is 
practically  useless  as  a  steamer,  as  she  can  only  carry  coals  for 
five  days,  we  are  beating  against  the  wind,  and  making  little 
progress.  Perhaps  my  whole  plans  may  fail,  because  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  one  of  H.  M.'s  ships,  instead  of  in  a  good 
merchant  steamer,  which  would  be  going  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
in  a  direct  line,  while  we  are  going  at  six  in  an  oblique  one. 
However,  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  I  think  that  my  pro- 
ceeding, though  a  bold  one,  is  one  most  wise  as  regards  the 
public  interest.  My  position  at  Hong-kong  for  three  months 
would  also  have  been  intolerable.  .  .  .  The  other  alternative 
was  going  up  to  the  Peiho ;  but  I  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  of  China 
single-handed,  before  I  know  when  I  can  get  the  force  w^th 
which  I  am  to  act  against  him. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  peace  or  war  with  China,  either 
object  will  be  much  more  effectually  accomplished,  when  the 
European  forces  are  acting  together,  than  when  we  are  alone ; 
the  Russians  meanwhile,  no  doubt,  hinting  to  the  Emperor  that 
we  are  in  a  bad  way  in  India.  The  plan,  then,  if  we  can  ac- 
complish it,  is  this :  To  run  up  as  fast  as  I  can  to  Calcutta,  and 
to  return  so  as  to  meet  Baron  Gros,  who  is  not  expected  till 
the  middle  of  September.  There  will  just  be  time  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Court  of  Pekin  before  winter.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  reasons  for  these  proceedings,  derived  from  my  own 
position ;  but,  of  course,  I  am  mainly  influenced  by  a  considera- 
tion for  Canning.  In  both  his  letters  he  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  me,  and  I  am  told  that  my  appearance  there  with  what 
the  Indian  public  ^\dll  consider  the  first  of  a  large  force,  will 
produce  a  powerful  moral  effect.  I  ought  to  be  there  at  least 
two  months  before  he  can  receive  a  man  from  England.  .  .  . 
On  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  it  blew  so  hard  that  I  could  hardly  at- 
tempt to  write ;  it  is  now  calmer,  and  I  hope  that  Peel  will 
soon  begin  to  use  his  screw.  ...  In  three  days  we  have  made 
about  250  miles ;  so  much  for  Sir  C.  AVood's  crack  steam- 
frigate  ! 

Ju/i/  20^^.— Would  that  I  were  at  home  to-day.  You  say 
that  I  do  not  appreciate  anniversaries,  but  it  is  chiefly  because 
it  is  so  sad  when  the  days  come  when  they  cannot  be  celebrated 
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as  of  yore.  "  Nul  maggim'  dolor e."  Do  not  amiiversaries  stir  this 
great  fountain  of  sadness  ?  I  feel  sad  when  I  look  at  this  inhos- 
pitable sea,  and  think  of  the  smiling  countenances  with  which  I 
should  have  been  surrounded  at  home,  and  the  joyous  laugh 
when  papa,  with  affected  surprise,  detected  the  present  wrapped 
up  carefully  in  the  paper  parcel  on  the  breakfast  table.  Is  it 
not  lawful  to  be  sad  ?  And  although  perhaps  it  may  turn  out 
for  good  after  all,  have  not  all  the  anticipations  we  formed  of 
the  premature  period  of  my  departure  from  home  been  more 
than  justified  by  the  result  ?  This  Indian  affair  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  but  if  it  had  not  happened  I  should  still  have 
been  unable  to  act  with  the  small  force  which  I  should  have 
had  at  Hong-kong,  and  unable  to  negotiate  because  I  have  no 
colleagues.  But  a  truce  to  all  complaints  which  do  no  good. 
We  did  steam  last  night,  and  have  been,  doing  better.  Better, 
however,  is  not  much,  for  all  we  had  made  was  nearly  five 
knots.  The  wind  remains  dead  against  us,  and  we  are  again 
under  sail.  .  .  . 

July  23d. — Things  look  much  more  promising;  we  are  glid- 
ing along  in  a  perfectly  smooth  sea  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nine 
knots.  We  are  in  our  seventh  day,  and  have  not  yet  accom- 
plished half  the  distance  to  Singapore  ;  but  distance  is  nothing 
if  we  are  favoured  by  the  weather.  We  have  had  no  wind  to 
help  us,  but  it  is  not  doing  us  any  harm  at  present.  On  the 
whole,  too,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  heat. 
...  If  we  fail  in  sending  our  letters  home  from  Singapore,  it  is 
not  improbable  the  first  news  you  may  receive  of  my  being  in 
India  may  be  a  telegraphic  message  via  Bombay,  which  will 
create  some  astonishment. 

July  25th. — Still  moving  on  almost  insensibly.  The  calm  is 
now  quite  dead,  and  but  for  the  tremulous  motion  produced  by 
the  screw,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  that  we  are  not 
standing  still.  We  have  had  no  favour  from  wind,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  economize  our  coal,  so  that  we  cannot  go  at  great 
speed.  ...  It  is  very  hot  to-day.  ...  I  am  getting  fidgetty  to 
reach  Singapore,  because  it  is  of  course  possible  that  I  might 
find  news  there  which  would  affect  my  movements.  .  .  .  The 
consequences  of  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  head-quarters 
are  very  singular,  e.g.,  in  this  case  I  shall  not  hear  whether  the 
Government  approve  or  not  of  this  move  of  mine  until  it  has 
become  matter  of  history,  until,  in  all  probability,  I  have  carried 
out  my  plan  of  visiting  the  Peiho  with  the  French  Ambassador. 
It  certainly  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  position  of  a  diplo- 
matic functionary  in  Europe,  now,  when  reference  is  made  by 
telegraph  to  head-quarters  in  every  case  of  difficulty.  .  .  .  This 
seems  a  very  solitary  sea.     We  have  passed  in  all,  I  think,  two 
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ships.  This  morning  once  or  twice  we  have  met  a  log  floating 
with  one  or  two  birds  standing  upon  it.  Yesterday  great  excite- 
ment was  created  by  the  discovery  of  a  cask  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Telescopes  were  braqv^s  from  every  part  of 
the  ship  upon  this  unhappy  cask,  which  went  bobbing  up  and 
down,  very  unconscious  of  the  sensation  it  was  creating.  This 
incident  will  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  how  monotonous  our  life 
is.  .  .  . 

Jul'^  27th. — At  about  four  yesterday  another  excitement 
greater  than  that  created  by  the  floating  cask.  Peel  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  steamer  in  sight,  coming  towards  us.  Many 
were  the  speculations  as  to  what  she  could  be.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  she  was  the  Transit,  as  she  was  due  about  this  time. 
As  we  neared  her,  however,  she  dwindled  in  size,  and  proved  a 
rather  dirty-looking  merchant  craft  with  an  auxiliary  screw. 
On  asking  whence  she  came,  she  informed  us  that  she  was  from 
Calcutta,  and  that  she  had  a  letter  for  me.  It  proved  to  be 
from  Canning,  in  no  respect  more  encouraging  than  his  former 
letters,  and  therefore,  in  so  far,  conflrmatory  of  the  propriety  of 
my  present  move.  We  heard,  moreover,  of  the  end  of  the  ill- 
fated  Transit,  which  has  been  completely  lost  in  the  Straits  of 
Sunda.  I  hope  to  find  her  troops  at  Singapore,  and  to  bring 
them  on  to  Calcutta.  As  to  the  Himalaya,  nothing  has  yet 
been  heard  of  her,  so  that  my  own  arrival  will  be  about  the  first 
good  help  which  Canning  will  receive.  This  vessel  met  the 
Simoom  in  the  Hoogly,  but  I  fear  that  no  other  portion  of  the 
Chinese  expeditionary  force  has  yet  reached  this  point  from 
England.  So  much  for  the  promise  of  the  Government  that  at 
tlie  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  I  should  find  700  men  at 
Hong-kong  and  1500  at  Singapore  !  I  feel  rather  better  to-day. 
I  had  a  better  night.  The  wind  is  more  favourable  too,  and  we 
hope  to  be  at  Singapore  to-morrow. 

Juli/  31st. — Hn  route  for  Calcutta,  with  good  hope  of  catching 
the  mail,  which  we  are  assured  does  not  leave  Calcutta  till  the 
9th.  We  reached  Singapore  on  the  28th,  at  about  two  p.m.  I 
landed  and  went  to  my  old  quarters  at  the  Governor's.  I  found 
it  deliciously  cool,  much  more  so  than  it  was  during  my  former 
visit.  ...  I  saw  M —  Grant ;  looking  vastly  better.  .  .  .  My 
friends  at  Singapore  were  very  cordial  in  their  welcome  of  me, 
and  the  merchants  immediately  drew  up  an  address  expressive 
of  their  satisfaction  at  my  move  on  Calcutta.  We  have  taken 
on  board  100  men  of  the  detachment  of  the  90th  which  was  on 
board  the  Transit,  and  put  the  remainder  into  the  Pearl,  so  that 
we  are  crammed  to  the  hilt.  Please  God  we  may  reach  Cal- 
cutta in  about  a  week  or  less,  and  then  a  new  chapter  begins. 
Just  as  we  were  starting  yesterday,  an  opium-  ship  from  Cal- 
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cutta  arrived,  and  brought  me  a  letter  and  despatch  from  Can- 
ning, more  urgent  and  gloomy  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 
The  Simoom  and  Himalaya  had  both  amved,  but  he  was  clamo- 
rous for  more  help,  and  broadly  tells  me  that  I  must  not  expect 
to  get  any  of  my  men  back.  So  here  I  am  deprived  of  the  force 
on  which  I  was  to  rely  in  China !  .  .  .  Canning's  letter  is  dated 
the  21st,  and  therefore  contains  the  latest  intelligence.  Nothing 
can  be  worse.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  already  sent  to  him 
even  more  than  he  has  asked.  ...  I  trust  that  I  may  do  some 
good,  but  of  course  things  are  so  bad  that  one  fears  that  it  may 
be  too  late  to  hope  that  any  great  moral  efi'ect  can  be  produced 
by  one's  arrival.  However,  I  have  with  me  about  1 700  fighting 
men,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  more,  if  we  find  a  transport  in 
the  Straits,  and  take  it  in  tow. 

Sunday,  August  2d. — We  had  service  on  the  upper  deck  to- 
day. .  .  .  What  a  strange  life  this  is  !  It  seems  an  age  since  we 
parted,  and  yet  only  about  three  months  have  elapsed.  1  have 
been  able  to  do  nothing  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
of  my  mission.  What  we  said  in  London  when  we  protested 
against  the  hurried  way  in  which  I  was  sent  out,  has  been  com- 
pletely realized.  I  found  myself  in  China  with  nothing  to  do 
for  three  months,  except  to  lose  my  prestige,  by  becoming  the 
subject  of  Hong-kong  gossip.  I  see  an  article  in  the  Times  of 
one  of  the  first  days  of  June,  which  assumes  that  nothing  can 
be  done  by  the  troops  in  China  till  the  winter,  and  that  I  am 
to  act  with  the  French  and  American  Commissioners,  who  will 
not  be  there  till  that  time.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  I  was 
intended  to  be  for  months  doing  nothing.  ...  I  hope,  at  least, 
I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  having  tried  to  be  useful  during  the 
period  when  I  was  doomed  to  inaction.  .  .  .  But  in  what  con- 
dition shall  we  find  Calcutta?  ...  A  few  days  will  answer 
these  questions.  .  .  .  We  have  at  the  utmost  some  100  miles  to 
make.  What  wind  there  is,  is  in  our  favour.  ...  I  really  do  not 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  remained  in  China  at 
present,  getting  despatches  perhaps  from  the  Home  Government 
saying  that  Canning  had  orders  to  send  on  the  Chinese  troops 
from  India,  and  letters  from  him  telling  me  that  he  could  not 
do  so.  My  position  would  have  been  one  of  great  perplexity.  My 
only  escape  from  the  difficulty  was  to  seek  a  personal  conference 
with  him.     I  hope  the  result  will  justify  this  measure. 

August  5^/i.— We  have  a  strong  wind  in  our  favour,  and  are 
going  so  fast  that  we  have  given  up  the  screw,  and  are  under 
sail,  making  about  eleven  knots.  .  .  .  We  may  hope  to  arrive 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  to-morrow,  exactly  three  weeks 
from  Hong-kong.  There  are  great  mountains  of  sea  rolling 
behind  us,  as  I  look  out  of  my  stern  window.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
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long  letter ;  but  although  it  will,  I  trust,  reach  you  within  a 
fortnight  of  my  last,  I  have  had  it  nearly  a  month  in  hand.  .  .  . 

August  Sth. — We  are  running  up  to  Calcutta,  having  at  length 
surmounted  all  the  perils  of  navigation.  On  Thursday  we  had 
a  strong  gale,  and  could  get  no  pilot  till  late,  off  the  "  Sand- 
heads  "  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
largest  ship  that  ever  went  up  the  river,  so  we  were  obliged  to 
stay  all  night  steaming  round  and  round  a  light- vessel  with  a 
heavy  sea.  When  morning  came,  the  pilot  still  doubted  whether 
he  could  safely  carry  us  through,  but  at  length  he  made  the 
attempt,  and  we  ran  up  yesterday  to  Diamond  Harbour,  and 
anchored  for  the  night.  It  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Calcutta, 
yet  I  could  not,  for  love  or  money,  get  any  conveyance  for  L., 
whom  I  wished  to  send  up  to  Canning !  We  heard  many 
sinister  rumours,  but  nothing  reliable.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — August  9th. — The  mail  has  been  delayed  for  a  day,  so 
I  can  write  a  line  from  this  place.  Our  arrival  was  very  timely. 
Exceedingly  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  etc.  .  .  .  Canning 
and  Lady  C.  are  looking  well,  all  things  considered.  ...  I  am 
going  to  give  up  the  Shannon,  and  take  a  frigate  of  the  Indian 
navy,  leaving  Peel  and  his  fighting  men  with  Canning.  I  think 
that  this  will  suit  all  parties  best.  ...  I  have  just  been  to 
church  at  the  Cathedral.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — August  Wth. — Here  I  am,  writing  to  you  from 
the  Governor- General's  Palace  at  Calcutta !  Altogether  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest  of  the  p^ripeties  of  my  life.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  posting  a  letter,  or  rather  two  letters,  for  you  by  the 
last  mail,  which  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  if  I  had 
remained  at  Hong-kong.  That  is  one  point  gained.  Then, 
again,  I  think  my  visit  has  entirely  answered  as  regards  the 
interests  of  India.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  here.  I  have  agreed  to  give  up  the 
Shannon,  in  order  that  Peel  and  his  men  may  be  formed  into  a 
naval  brigade,  and  march  with  some  of  their  great  guns  on 
Delhi.  Peel,  for  this  w^ork,  is,  I  believe,  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  I  expect  great  things  from  him.  He  is  delighted, 
and  Canning  and  Sir  P.  Grant  have  signified  in  strong  terms 
their  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice  I  am  making,  and  the  service 
I  am  rendering.  They  are  in  great  want  of  artillery,  and  no 
such  guns  as  those  of  the  Shannon  are  in  their  possession.  The 
vessel  itself,  with  a  small  crew,  will  remain  in  the  river  opposite 
Calcutta,  able,  if  need  were,  to  knock  all  the  city  to  bits.  I 
shall  get  a  steamer  for  myself,  probably  one  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's,  to  convey  me  to  Hong-kong,  and  to 
remain  with  me  till  I  am  better  suited.  Canning  is  very  amiable, 
but  I  do  not  see  much  of  him.     He  is  at  work  from  five  or  six 
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ill  the  moruiiig  till  dinnev  time.  No  human  being  can  in  a 
climate  like"  this,  and  in  a  situation  which  has  so  few  lUlasse- 
ments  as  that  of  Cxovernor-General,  work  so  constantly  without 
impairing  the  energy  both  of  mind  and  body,  after  a  time.  .  .  . 
Neither  he  nor  Lady  C.  are  so  much  oppressed  by  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  they  find  themselves,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. ...  I  shall  most  likely  remain  here  for  about  a  fort- 
night. I  do  not  think  my  ship  will  be  ready  before  the  end  of 
that  period.  .  .  . 

August  \ith. — I  have  received  a  mail  from  Hongkong  with 
your  letters  up  to  the  1 0th  of  June,  and  letters  to  people  here 
up  to  the  10th  of  July  have  arrived  since  I  began  this  letter. 
I  find  from  Canning's  letters  that  my  force  is  to  be  sacrificed 
without  any  reserve  or  scruple  to  his  necessities.     Orders  have 
been  sent  to  Singapore  to  turn  back  all  troops  for  China,  and 
to  send  them  to  Calcutta.     If  I  had  acted  on  my  instructions,  I 
should  probably  by  this  time  have  established  a  cas^LS  belli  with 
the  Emperor  of  China.  .  .  .  And  what  am  I  to  expect  for  the 
future  ?  ...  If  I  had  met  with  a  rebuff  at  the  Peiho,  without 
being  able  to  answer  it  by  measures  of  coercion  at  Canton,  it  is 
clear  that  not  our  national  honour  only  but  the  whole  interests 
of  our  trade  with  China  might   have  been  seriously  compro- 
mised. .  .  .  Meanwhile  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  arrived  to  take 
the  command  in  India.     I  think  I  must  remain  here  till  the 
next  mail  comes  from  England.     The  Government  will  then 
know  that  my  acts,  followed  by  their  recent  orders,  have  de- 
prived me  of  my  whole  force.  ...  In  case  you  hear  my  pro- 
ceedings criticised,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you  to  know  how 
they  are  viewed  by  a  man  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  public 
service,  and  who  bears  himself  a  pretty  high  reputation.     I  am 
hardly  acquainted  with  Sir  H.  Ward  (the  Governor  of  Ceylon), 
but  he  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — "  You  may  think  me  imperti- 
nent in  volunteering  an  opinion  upon  what  in  the  first  instance 
only  concerns  you  and  the  Queen  and  Lord  Canning.     But 
having  seen  something  of  public  life  during  a  great  part  of  my 
own,  which  is  now  fast  verging  into  the  '  sere  and  yeUow  leaf,' 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  never  knew  a  nobler  thing  than 
that  which  you  have  done  in  preferring  the  safety  of  India  to 
the  success  of  your  Chinese  negotiations.     If  I  know  anything 
of  English  public  opinion,  this  single  act  will  place  you  higher 
in  general  estimation  as  a  statesman  than  your  whole  past 
career,  honourable  and  fortunate  as  it  has  been.     For  it  is  not 
every  man  who  would  venture  to  alter  the  destination  of  a  force 
upon  the  despatch  of  which  a  Parliament  has  been  dissolved, 
and  a  Government  might  have  been  superseded.     It  is  not  every 
man  who  would  consign  himself  for  many  months  to  political 
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inaction  in  order  simply  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  country. 
You  have  set  a  bright  example  at  a  moment  of  darkness  and 
calamity,  and  if  India  can  be  saved  it  is  to  you  that  we  shall 
owe  its  redemption,  for  nothing  short  of  the  Chinese  expedi- 
tion would  have  supplied  the  means  of  holding  our  ground  until 
further  reinforcements  are  received."  ... 

August  1 6th. — .  .  .  My  letters  from  Hong-kong  show  that  it 
has  not  been  healthy  since  I  left.  Sir  J.  Bowring  has  been  ill, 
and  Lady  B.  is,  I  fear,  in  a  very  bad  way.  It  does  not  appear 
that  my  departure  has  led  to  any  sort  of  inconvenience.  .  .  . 
I  am  taking  care  of  my  health,  and  a  proof  is  that  I  have  kept 
the  doctor  of  the  Shannon  who  has  been  attending  me,  and 
whom  I  like  both  as  a  medical  man  and  a  quiet  gentlemanlike 
person.  I  am  better  than  when  I  left  Hong-kong.  ...  I  expect 
a  whole  flood  of  letters  at  Singapore.  I  have  already  given 
orders  for  two  mails  to  be  brought  there  from  Hong-kong, 
and  shall  have  a  third  (yours  of  the  26th  July)  stopped  en 
passant.  ... 

Aii^iist  1  Ith. — ^The  doctor  advises  me  to  take  a  glass  of  sheny 
with  quinine  in  it  daily,  .  .  .  though  I  feel  at  present  pretty 
well.  It  is  the  fashion  here  to  have  punkahs  going  all  night, 
which  is  certainly  a  great  comfort,  and  makes  one  sleep  better, 
although  it  makes  it  rather  public,  for  there  are  black  fellows 
looking  through  the  keyhole  at  all  moments  both  of  the  day  and 
night,  in  order  that  they  may  see  when  they  may  take  a  little 
rest,  and  cease  pulling  the  string  of  the  punkah.  I  asked  a  lady 
who  dined  here  whether  she  did  not  find  this  rather  inconveni- 
ent, and  she  said  that  in  most  houses  the  punkahs  are  pulled 
from  down  stairs  by  strings  through  the  floor.  In  the  rooms  I 
occupy  in  this  house  the  pullers  stand  outside  the  door,  and  are 
pei-petually  peeping  in.  The  house  is  of  immense  size,  but 
with  little  accommodation  in  proportion.  ...  At  about  six  we 
generally  go  out  riding  or  driving,  that  is  Lady  C.  and  some  of 
us ;  Canning  seldom  goes  out  himself,  and  is  rarely  visible  till 
dinner-time.  ... 

August  1  ^th. — It  is  very  dull  work  staying  here,  and  I  wish 
I  coidd  get  away.  .  .  .  Yet  I  think  I  must  wait  for  the  next 
mail.  .  .  .  From  Canning's  letters  by  it,  or  at  any  rate  from  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  I  think  I  am  siire  to  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  adopt  in  China.  And  it  is  important  for  me  to  know  the 
truth  on  this  point  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went  on  board  the 
Shannon  yesterday,  saw  the  Naval  Brigade  drawn  up,  and  made 
a  speech  to  the  officers  and  men,  which  was,  I  believe,  accept- 
able.    Peel  did  not  get  ofi"  till  to-day.  .  .  . 

August  2\st. — .  .  .  It  is  a  terrible   business,  however,  this 
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living  among  inferior  races.  I  have  seldom  from  man  or  woman 
since  I  came  to  the  East  heard  a  sentence  which  was  reconcil- 
able with  the  hypothesis  that  Christianity  had  ever  come  into 
the  world.  Detestation,  contempt,  ferocity,  vengeance,  whether 
Chinamen  or  Indians  be  the  object.  There  are  some  three  or 
four  hundred  servants  in  this  house.  When  one  first  passes  by 
their  salaximing  one  feels  a  little  awkward.  But  the  feeling- 
soon  wears  off,  and  one  moves  among  them  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, treating  them,  not  as  dogs,  because  in  that  case  one  would 
whistle  to  them  and  pat  them,  but  as  machines  with  which  one 
can  have  no  communion  or  sympathy.  Of  course  those  who 
can  speak  the  language  are  somewhat  more  en  rapport  with  the 
natives,  but  very  slightly  so,  I  take  it.  When  the  passions  of 
fear  and  hatred  are  engrafted  on  this  indifference,  the  result  is 
frightful,  an  absolute  callousness  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
objects  of  those  passions,  which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  under- 
stood and  believed. 

Aiu/ust  22d. — L.  tells  me  he  met  — —  yesterday  at  dinner. 
The  fact  that  Government  had  removed  some  commissioners  who, 
not  content  with  hanging  all  the  rebels  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  had  been  insulting  them  by  destroying  their  caste,  telling 
them  that  after  death  they  should  be  cast  to  the  dogs  to  be  de- 
voured, etc.,  was  mentioned.  The  rev.  gentleman  could  not  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  Government ;  could  not  see  that  there  was 
any  impropriety  in  torturing  men's  souls ;  seemed  to  think  that 
a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  bodily  torture  as  well ! 
These  are  your  teachers,  0  Israel !  Imagine  what  the  pupils 
become  under  such  leading  ! 

August  23d. — This  is  a  day  of  an  absolute  pour  of  rain.  I  got 
up  at  six  to  go  to  church,  and  after  having  dressed  found  we 
were  not  to  go  because  of  the  rain.  ,  .  . 

August  26th. — This  letter  will  be  left  here,  to  be  sent  by  the 
next  mail  from  this  place.  ...  I  have  been  living  here  a  most 
monotonous  life,  hardly  seeing  anybody,  and  in  a  position  per- 
haps a  little  false.  However,  I  still  think  that  I  am  better  here 
than  I  could  have  been  anywhere  else.  .  .  .  We  are  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  Mohammedan  festival — the  Mohurrum — a  festival 
which  the  Sheiks  hold  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Ali. 
They  have  processions,  and  Dr.  Duff  told  me  yesterday  very 
exciting  addresses  are  made  in  the  mosques,  picturing  the  death 
of  this  martyr,  and  they  generally  contrive  to  work  themselves 
up  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  Great  fears  have  been  expressed  here 
by  the  British  population,  who  think  that  something  serious 
may  happen ;  but  the  authorities  are  on  their  guard,  and  hitherto, 
at  least,  the  festival  has  been  kept  very  tranquilly.  Yesterday 
Dr.  Duff,  the  great  Free  Church  missionary,  dined  here.     He  is 
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an  interesting  pei-son.  Has  a  large  educational  establishment, 
which  is  always  full,  and  holds  about  a  thousand.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  read.  Up  to  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  the  lads  are 
quick,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  Europeans ;  but  after  that  age 
they  degenerate,  which  he  attributes  chiefly  to  the  dissipation 
into  which  they  then  fall.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
students  become  Christians.  Dr.  Duff  visited  Canada  early  in 
1854,  before  my  return.  He  was  very  emphatic  in  his  admira- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  there.  He  was  astonished  to  find  the 
people  so  prosperous,  so  contented,  so  proud  of  their  position, 
vis  d  vis  tlie  Yankees.  He  expected  something  quite  different, 
knowing  Canada  only  from  books.  This  morning  I  got  up  very 
early,  and  sallied  out  to  visit  the  Fort,  where  I  found  some  of 
the  marines  I  brought  here  with  me  in  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
magnificent  place,  covering  about  three  miles  of  ground.  The 
great  subject  of  anxiety  here  now  is  Lucknow,  where  a  small 
party  of  soldiers,  with  some  two  hundred  women  and  an  equal 
number  of  children,  are  beleaguered  by  a  rebel  force  of  15,000. 
The  attempts  liitherto  made  to  relieve  them  have  failed,  and 
General  Havelock,  who  commands,  says  he  can  do  nothing 
unless  he  gets  the  5th  and  90th  Eegiments  (the  two  I  sent  from 
Singapore  on  my  own  responsibility).  The  men  of  the  Pearl 
and  Shannon  and  the  marines  are  guarding  Calcutta,  or  on  their 
way  up  to  Allahabad,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  have  become  of  Bengal  if  these  reinforcements  had  not 
come. 

August  28th. —  ...  I  was  to  have  gone  to-day  to  visit  a 
countiy-place  of  the  Governor-General's — Barrackpore — about 
fifteen  miles  off,  but  on  consideration  I  determined  not  to  go 
during  the  Mohurrum.  There  are  a  good  many  disarmed  sepoys 
there,  and  one  of  the  regiments  has  volunteered  to  go  to  China. 
This  has  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  some  of  the 
others,  and  if  I  went,  they  might  suppose  my  xdsit  had  reference 
to  this  affair.  Another  vessel  with  China  troops  has  arrived, 
the  Blevie  Castle,  with  the  Military  Train.  The  men  are  for 
the  most  part  dragoons,  and  will  be  invaluable  here.  .  .  . 

August  30th. — The  mail  from  England  has  arrived.  No 
letters,  of  course,  for  me.  I  gather  from  the  newspapers  and 
Canning's  letters  that  some  troops,  though  only  to  a  small 
extent,  I  fear,  are  to  be  sent  to  Hong-kong,  to  replace  those 
which  have  been  diverted  to  India.  From  Palmerston's  speeches 
I  gather  that  he  adheres  to  the  policy  of  my  first  visiting  the 
North,  and  making  amicable  overtures ;  and  secondly,  taking 
Canton,  if  these  overtures  fail.  I  believe  I  have  adopted  the 
only  mode  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  It  is  rather  perplexing, 
however,  and  sometimes  a  little  amusing,  to  be  working  at  such 
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a  distance  from  head-quarters,  as  one  never  knows  what  is 
thought  of  one's  proceedings  until  it  is  so  much  too  late  to  turn 
to  account  the  criticisms  passed  upon  them.  ...  I  have  no- 
thing now  to  keep  me  here  longer,  so  I  shall  be  off  probably 
on  the  2d  September.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Sir  J.  and  Lady 
Colvile.  Great  fears  are  felt  for  Lucknow.  There  was  a  report 
yesterday  that  the  garrison  had  made  overtures  to  the  rebels 
to  allow  them  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  the  women,  etc. 
being  taken  safely  to  Cawnpore,  but  that  these  overtures  were 
rejected.  .  .  . 

Augiist  3lst. —  ...  I  am  to  go  with  Lady  C.  to-morrow  to 
Barrackpore.  It  is  pretty  they  say,  and  one  ought  to  see  it. 
The  Mohurrum  ended  to-day.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  drum- 
ming last  night,  but  it  has  been  very  quietly  kept.  I  am  glad 
there  has  been  no  riot,  for  it  is  sad  to  have  quarrels  with  these 
wretched  natives  about  their  religious  observances.  I  am  to 
end  this  letter  at  Ban'ackpore,  as  there  are  several  hours  of  the 
day  during  which  we  can  do  nothing  out  of  doors.  We  go  at 
six  A.M.,  and  return  to  dinner.  I  propose  to  embark  next  morn- 
ing at  half-past  five.  I  am  told  my  ship  is  comfortable,  and 
her  captain  experienced.  ...  I  visited  Lady  C.  in  her  own 
apartments  to-day. 

September  2d. — I  put  off  my  departure  for  a  day,  as  a  steamer 
from  Hong-kong  was  telegraphed,  and  I  wished  to  get  her  news. 
...  I  have  been  informed  that  an  address  would  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me  here,  but  that  something  disagreeable  about  the 
Government  would  probably  have  been  said,  and  the  idea  was 
therefore  abandoned.  I  think  that  it  was  quite  right  to  aban- 
don it  for  such  a  reason.  .  .  .  We  had,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant 
trip  to  Barrackpore.  ...  I  embark  to-morrow  at  6.30  a.m.  We 
shall  reach  Singapore  probably  in  about  seven  days.  .  .  .  Eight 
days  more  should  bring  me  to  Hong-kong.  I  may  get  four  sets 
of  home- letters  within  a  short  space  of  time.  .  .  . 

Steamer  Ava. — September  3d.-  -  Here  I  am  reduced  to  a  mer- 
chant steamer,  and  moving  down  the  Hoogly.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
bulwarks  here  to  intercept  the  air  and  prospect.  We  carry  a  good 
supply  of  ice,  and  we  have  power  to  beat  against  the  wind,  but 
the  cabins  are  hotter  than  on  board  the  Shannon,  and  closer, 
etc.  I  am  taking  with  me  General  Van  Straubenzie  and  two 
A.D.C.'s. 

Two  p.m. — Kedgeree. — We  must  remain  at  anchor  here  till 
the  morning,  stewing.  .  .  . 

Steamer  Ava. — September  10th. — I  have  had  a  very  bad  time  of 
it  since  I  finished  my  last  letter  on  my  way  down  the  Hoogly. 
Probably  it  may  have  been  something  of  the  Calcutta  fever 
brought  with  me.  .  .  .  But  on  the  second  night  after  our  de- 
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parture,  it  came  on  to  blow  hard  towards  morning.  I  was  in 
my  cot  on  the  windward  side.  First,  I  got  rather  a  chill,  and 
then  the  ports  were  shut,  leaving  me  very  hot.  I  remained 
all  day  in  a  state  of  feverish  lethargy,  unable  to  rise,  and  con- 
stantly falling  off  into  dreamy  dozes ;  kaleidoscopes,  with  the 
ugliest  sides  of  everything  perpetually  twirling  before  my  eyes. 
I  panted  so  for  air  that  they  opened  my  ports  towards  evening, 
as  an  experiment.  It  turned  out  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  A  sea  washed  in,  and  filled  my  cot  half  full  of  water, 
which  decided  me  on  rising.  No  gentler  hint  would  have 
mastered  my  lethargy.  After  I  got  on  deck,  as  you  may 
imagine,  it  was  about  as  difficult,  or  rather  more  so,  to  over- 
come the  vis  itierticB  which  fixed  me  there.  So  a  bed  was  made 
for  me  under  the  awning.  I  remained  on  deck  for  four  nights ; 
the  fourth,  in  a  cot  slung  up  to  the  boom,  and  though  I  slept 
little,  was  cool.  -  Last  night  I  came  down  to  the  cabin  again. 
I  have  taken  the  turn,  and  am  on  the  mend,  though  I  do  not 
yet  feel  the  least  inclination  for  food,  and  my  nerves  are  so 
shaky  that  I  can  hardly  write.  That  little  pretty  book  of 
Guizot's  which  you  sent  me,  I  have  been  trying  to  read,  but  I 
find  that  it  is  too  touching  for  me,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
lay  it  aside. 

Scpiemhcr  Wth. — I  am  now  at  Singapore  again,  which  is  ray 
kind  of  oasis  in  this  desert  of  the  East ;  the  only  place  where  I 
have  felt  well  or  comfortable,  and  where  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
cordiality  in  the  people,  which  makes  one  feel  somewhat  at 
home.  I  shall  stay  here  two  days,  to  gain  a  little  strength 
before  plunging  again  into  the  sea.  Baron  Gros  is  not  yet 
come.  I  am  before  him,  after  all.  Commodore  Keppel  is  in 
tliis  house  (the  Government)  on  his  way  home.  He  is  going  to 
Borneo,  on  a  \dsit  to  the  Rajah,  to-morrow.  M.  Grant  and  her 
child  went  to  Sarawak  a  few  days  ago.  The  Recorder,  who 
used  to  walk  with  me  in  the  mornings,  is  gone  to  Malacca  for 
the  sessions,  so  that  I  have  lost  even  here  many  of  my  old  avo- 
cations. ...  I  have  been  indulging  in  the  perusal  of  your  lett€i*s 
of  the  26th  June  and  10th  Jidy.  .  .  . 

SeptenibcT  \2th. — I  have  had  a  much  better  night.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  everybody,  a  steamer  has  made  her  appearance  in 
the  harbour,  and  proves  to  be  the  mail  from  England,  some  days 
before  her  time.  I  have  hardly  any  hope  of  getting  my  letters 
out  of  the  Hong-kong  boxes.  It  is  most  tantalizing.  ...  I  am 
much  better.  Singapore  has  proved  as  usual  a  restorer.  ...  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  arrangements  have  been  made  about  the 
feeding  of  the  native  sailors  in  the  Ava,  to  diminish,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  smells  which  have  so  distressed  me.  They 
employ  a  horrid  material,  made  of  butter,  called  ghee,  and  the 
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smell  produced  by  heating  and  frying  tliis  is  frightful.  ...  I 
have  just  returned  from  church,  where  it  was  very  hot,  and 
where  I  thought  of  you  all.  This  will  not  reach  you  until  the 
end  of  October !     How  long !  how  long ! 

Hong-kong. — September  20th. — I  did  not  attempt  to  write  on 
my  way  from  Singapore  to  this  place,  because,  though  we  were 
much  favoured  by  the  weather  (as  this  is  the  worst  month  in 
the  China  seas  and  the  most  subject  to  typhoons),  the  motion  of 
the  screw  in  the  Ava  is  so  bad,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
write  when  she  is  going  at  full  speed.  However,  I  may  now 
tell  you  that  we  made  out  our  voyage  in  six  days  of  beautiful 
weather,  and  that  I  have  gone  on  gradually  recovering  my 
health,  which  I  lost  between  Calcutta  and  Singapore.  I  believe 
I  do  not  look  quite  as  blooming  as  usual ;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
my  claiming  "sympathy  on  this  score,  for,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Labuan  appears  to  have  said,  I  always  have  a  more  florid 
appearance  than  most  people,  and  never  therefore  get  credit  for 
being  ill,  however  ill  I  may  feel.  I  found  two  mails  from  home. 
.  .  .  The  Government  approves  of  my  having  sent  my  troops  to 
India,  and  Clarendon's  letter  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  not 
quite  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  my  position.  ...  As  it  is, 
I  now  find  myself  in  a  very  puzzling  position.  If  I  go  to  the 
north  I  shall  lose  prestige,  and  perhaps  also  time ;  it  is  even 
possible  that  I  may  force  the  Emperor  to  declare  himself  against 
us,  and  to  direct  hostilities  against  us  at  the  northern  ports, 
where  hitherto  we  have  been  trading  in  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  do  not  go  to  the  north,  and  make  pacific  overtures  to 
the  Emperor,  I  shall  go  dead  against  my  instructions,  and 
against  the  policy  which  Palmerston  has  over  and  over  again 
told  Parliament  I  am  to  pursue.  ...  I  must  think  over  the 
matter  for  a  day  or  two.  ...  I  regret  my  man-of-war ;  though, 
as  I  have  said,  there  are  some  compensations,  and  among  them 
speed.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  live  on  land  here.  .  .  .  My  great 
desire  is  to  get  all  this  business  over,  so  as  to  be  able  to  return 
home.  ...  I  do  not  know  that  what  has  happened  as  yet  is 
likely  to  protract  affairs  here.  It  never  was  intended,  as  it  now 
appears,  that  I  should  do  anything  serious  before  the  winter ; 
and  if  we  have  force  enough  sent  to  take  Canton,  we  shall  be 
as  far  advanced  before  the  winter  is  over  as  we  should  have 
been  if  nothing  had  happened  in  India. 

Septemher  22d. — I  have  discovered  the  source  of  another  smell, 
by  finding  that  my  steward  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  store 
his  onions  immediately  below  my  cabin !  Only  conceive  the 
abomination  of  such  an  arrangement !  .  .  .  The  doctor  has  pro- 
nounced me  convalescent,  and  put  me  off  his  list.  I  intend, 
however,  to  continue  to  be  careful,  at  least  until  the  heat  is 
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over.  I  have  taken  to  dining  at  three,  in  order  that  I  may  land 
and  get  a  walk  at  nightfall.  I  always  go  on  deck  soon  after 
five  A.M.,  and  walk  for  about  two  hours  before  dressing.  We 
have  had  floods  of  rain,  and  it  has  been  blowing  in  this  harbour 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  supx^ose  that  there  must  be  great 
storms  outside.  ...  I  have  almost  determined  to  remain  here 
myself,  and  send  Frederick  with  a  letter  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  .  .  .  The  Admiral  and  others  are  delighted  with  this 
plan,  as  they  are  veiy  averse  to  my  going  in  person.  ...  1 
have  not  yet  quite  made  up  my  mind.  .  .  . 

Septeniber  23d. — It  is  going  on  raining,  with  short  intervals, 
not  of  simshine,  but  of  dryness,  both  night  and  day,  and  I  have 
remained  for  these  last  two  days  a  prisoner  on  board.  I  ask 
you  to  imagine  the  dulness  of  my  life.  If  I  do  not  move  to  the 
north,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shaU  have  anything  to  interrupt 
this  dulness  for  months  to  come.  .  .  . 

September  2M?i. — I  have  charged  Captain  EoUand  with  a  little 
box  with  some  miseres  which  I  have  picked  up  at  Hong-kong 
for  you.  He  is  going  home.  ...  I  cannot  find  any  slippers 
bigger  than  those  I  have  enclosed,  and  which  are  really  made 
to  be  worn  here !  There  is  a  Chinese  compass  and  two  sunpans 
(boats)  carved  in  peach-stones,  etc.  .  .  . 

Hong-kong. — September  25th. — I  sent  a  letter  off  to  you  this 
day.  ...  I  used  to  dislike  to  begin  writing  a  letter,  when  I 
thought  I  should  receive  one  from  my  correspondent  before  it 
was  finished ;  but  I  have  got  over  all  these  scruples  now.  Our 
correspondence  is  kept  up  in  a  kind  of  constant  flow,  and  our 
letters  so  cross  each  other,  that  we  hardly  know  where  one  is 
begun  or  ended.  Therefore,  although  I  sent  off  one  this  fore- 
noon, and  although  I  may  calculate  on  hearing  from  you  again 
before  this  is  despatched,  I  feel  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  take 
up  my  pen,  and  to  have  some  talk  with  you  this  evening  before 
I  retire  to  my  cot.  I  have  been  dining  with  the  Admiral, 
quietly,  at  three  p.m.,  and  I  went  on  shore  with  him  afterwards 
to  take  a  walk.  We  stroUed  through  the  Chinese  part  of  the 
town — crowded  with  Chinese  all  returning  from  their  work — 
and  looking  good-humoured  as  usual.  The  town  is  more  exten- 
sive than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be ;  but  it  was  close  and  hot, 
and  I  was  rather  glad  when  we  got  into  our  boat  again  to  pull 
off  to  our  ship,  which  is  lying  about  two-and-a-half  miles  from 
the  shore.  It  was  calm  and  cool  on  the  water ;  and  after  reach- 
ing my  ship,  and  taking  a  bottle  of  soda-water  to  quench  my 
thirst,  I  have  sat  down  to  my  writing  desk,  having  placed  one 
of  the  ship's  attendants  (a  disbanded  sepoy  I  believe)  at  the 
punkah  which  has  lately  been  fitted  up  in  my  cabin.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  comfort  these  punkahs  are !    I  was  suffocated 
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with  heat  before  my  sepoy  began  to  pull,  and  every  now  and 
then  I  have  to  hallo  to  him  when  he  seems  disposed  to  take 
a  nap.  .  .  .  When  you  wrote  your  letter  of  July  the  10th 
you  were  very  unhappy,  because  you  had  just  heard  of  my 
troops  being  ordered,  not  by  me,  but  by  the  Government,  to 
India.  I  was  on  that  day  sending  you  and  Lord  Clarendon  my 
first  despatches  from  Hong-kong,  in  which  I  argued  triumph- 
antly in  favour  of  going  to  the  Peiho  in  accordance  with  my 
instructions,  against  what  seemed  to  me  then  the  only  alterna- 
tive, doing  nothing,  or  making  a  fruitless  attempt  at  a  bad 
season  against  Canton ;  and  I  begin  to  answer  this  letter  on 
the  very  day  on  which  I  have  been  writing  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
to  prove  to  him  that  I  had  better  not  go  to  the  Peiho  until 
Canton  is  settled  !  This  seems  inconsistent,  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  so.  The  voyage  to  Calcutta  got  me  out  of  my  difficulty  of 
remaining  during  the  summer  inactive  at  Hong-kong ;  and  the 
season,  the  absence  of  my  French  and  American  colleagues, 
and  the  loss  of  prestige  occasioned  by  Indian  difficulties,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  objections  to  going  to  the  Peiho.  Besides 
which,  the  plan  of  sending  F.  is  a  mezzo  termine,  which  did  not 
occur  to  me  before,  and  gets  me  out  of  a  good  deal  of  embar- 
rassment. .  .  .  When  you  were  writing  to  Clarendon  on  the 
1 6th  July  to  ask  for  news  of  me,  and  Clarendon  was  telling  A. 
that  there  was  to  be  a  good  understanding  between  me  and 
Canning  (that  is  to  say,  that  I  was  going  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  him),  I  was  actually  weighing  anchor  in  Hong-kong  har- 
bour, en  route  for  Calcutta !  How  strange  are  these  rapproche- 
ments !  .  .  . 

September  29th. —  .  .  .  The  whole  of  my  party  are  gone  tQ 
dine  with  Sir  J.  Bowring.  I  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of 
being  in  delicate  health.  It  is  lucky,  for  the  day  has  been  an 
absolute  pour  of  rain.  Since  we  came  here  we  have  had  1 
should  think  as  much  rain  as  falls  in  England  in  six  months. 
I  keep  to  my  habit  of  early  rising,  and  two  hours'  walk  on  deck 
before  seven  a.m.  This  preserves  my  health  pretty  well,  and 
moreover  qualifies  me  for  the  hulks,  if  I  ever  should  be  sen 
tenced  to  recreation  in  that  quarter.  I  have  only  been  on  shore 
four  or  five  times  here.  You  may  judge  of  the  liveliness  of  my 
life.  .  .  ,  Poor  boys !  You  must  tell  them  that  I  hope  to  be 
back  with  them  soon.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent 
than  the  tone  m  which  the  Ministers  write  about  Canton,  and 
the  language  which  they  use  in  Parliament  about  our  being  at 
peace  with  China,  and  my  having  a  chance  of  settling  matters 
amicably.  I  shall  act  as  I  think  for  the  best,  and  if  they  don't 
like  what  I  am  doing,  they  must  send  another.  .  .  .  Tlie  thing 
which  bores  me  most  is  the  absence  of  the  French  and  American 
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Pleuipotentiaries.  They  will  not,  I  fear,  be  half  so  anxious  to 
finish  mattei-s  as  I  am,  who  have  been  left  in  this  hon-id  region 
all  summer.  .  .  . 

October  \st. — What  a  climate  !  after  raining  cats  and  dogs  for 
forty-eight  hours  incessantly,  it  took  to  blowing  at  about  twelve 
last  night,  rain  still  as  heavy  as  ever.  Our  captain,  who  is  a 
man  of  energy,  apprehending  that  he  might  run  ashore  or  foul 
of  some  ship,  got  up  steam  immediately,  and  set  to  work  to 
perform  the  goose  step  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  You  may 
imagine  the  row, — wind  blowing,  rain  splashing,  ropes  hauled, 
spars  cracking,  everybody  halloing : — "  A  stroke  a-head  !  ease 
her!  faster !  stop  her!"  and  other  variations  of  the  same  tune. 
All  this  immediately  over  my  head  !  After  expending  the  con- 
ventional number  of  hours  in  my  cot,  in  the  operation  of  what 
is  facetiously  called  sleeping,  I  mounted  on  deck  at  about  five 
A.M.  ...  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  sketch  of  that  gloomy  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  "  Victoria "  lies,  as  it  loomed  sullenly  in 
the  dusky  morning,  its  crest  wreathed  with  clouds  and  its 
cheeks  wrinkled  by  white  lines  that  marked  the  track  of  the 
descending  torrents.  It  was  still  blowing  and  raining  as  hard 
as  ever,  but  I  took  my  two  hours'  exercise  notwithstanding, 
clad  in  Mackintosh.  F.  and  0.  who  went  on  shore  the  day 
before  yesterday  to  dine  with  Sir  J.  Bowring,  have  not  yet  re- 
turned. Seven  p.m. — The  weather  cleared  about  noon.  I  re- 
mained in  my  cabin  as  usual  tUl  after  five,  when  I  ordered  my 
boat  and  went  on  shore.  There  were  signs  of  the  night's  work 
here  and  there.  Masts  of  junks  sticking  out  of  the  water,  and 
on  land  verandahs  mutilated,  etc.  etc.  L.  accompanied  me,  and 
we  walked  up  the  hill  to  a  road  which  runs  above  the  town. 
The  prospect  was  magnificent — Victoria  below  us,  running  down 
the  steep  bank  to  the  water's  edge ;  beyond,  the  bay,  crowded 
with  ships  and  junks,  and  closed  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  semi- 
circle of  hUls,  bold,  rugged,  and  bare,  and  glowing  in  the  bright 
sunset.  .  .  .  When  we  got  beyond  the  to\\Ti,  the  hill  along 
which  we  were  walking  began  to  remind  me  of  some  of  the 
scenery  in  the  Highlands — steep  and  treeless,  the  water  gushing 
out  at  every  step  among  the  huge  granite  boulders,  and  dashing 
with  a  merry  noise  across  our  path.  After  somewhat  more  than 
an  hour's  walk  we  turned  back,  and  began  to  descend  a  long 
and  precipitous  path,  or  rather  street,  for  there  were  houses  on 
either  side,  in  search  of  oiu'  boat.  By  the  time  we  had  embarked 
the  tints  of  the  sunset  had  vanished,  a  moon  nearly  full  rode 
undispute(i  mistress  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  we  cut  our  way 
to  our  ship  through  the  ripple  that  was  dancing  and  sparkling 
in  her  beams.       '% 

Su7iday,   October''  4th.  —  I   attended   church   on    board    the 
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Admiral's  ship  to-day.  It  was  veiy  hot  on  deck  under  the 
awning.  After  dinner,  I  paid  Sir  J.  B.  a  visit.  ...  It  was 
raining  when  I  left  his  house,  so  I  performed  my  first  trip  in  a 
Hong-kong  chair,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  Japan  waterproof 
cloak,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  made  of  paper. 

October  5th. — I  am  to  get  a  guard  of  marines  and  a  boat's  crew 
to-day.  The  Admiral's  captain,  who  is  rather  a  wag,  made  a 
speech  to  them,  and  said  they  were  going  to  guard  Lord  Elgin, 
and  that  they  had  better  take  good  care  of  him,  because  he  had 
come  to  get  cheap  tea  for  their  wives  and  children.  I  am  likely 
therefore  to  be  well  protected. 

Hong-kong. — October  8th. — I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  the 
mail,  so  that  I  ought  perhaps  not  to  begin  this  letter  now,  but  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  how  I  have  passed  my  time  since  I  de- 
spatched my  last  on  the  5th.  On  the  6th,  I  went  to  the  anchor- 
age of  the  French  fleet,  about  twelve  miles  off.  It  was  rather  a 
nice  sail — calm  weather,  smooth  water,  narrow  passages  through 
hills  which  have  all  the  same  character  as  that  of  Hong-kong — 
green,  treeless,  and  steep.  Wlien  I  reached  the  anchorage,  the 
French  Admiral  saluted,  and  I  went  on  board  his  ship.  He 
asked  me  to  dinner,  and  promised  me  a  play  afterwards,  as  I 
had  appreciated  the  one  he  gave  me  at  Singapore.  The  play 
was  really  very  fairly  acted,  and  the  ladies'  dresses  were  supplied 
from  the  wardrobe  of  Madame  Bourboulon,  wife  of  the  French 
Minister.  The  Admiral  was  very  amiable,  and  called  on  me 
the  next  morning  before  I  started  to  return.  On  our  way  back 
we  made  the  tour  of  the  island.  Every  spot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  which  anything  will  grow  is  cultivated  by  the  indus- 
trious Chinese,  whose  chief  occupation  in  these  parts  seems,  how- 
ever to  be  fishing.  Where  the  French  fleet  is  anchored  it  is 
very  healthy,  but  in  an  entire  solitude,  and  my  belief  is  that 
they  are  so  dreadfully  dull  that  they  would  willingly  fight  any- 
body in  any  cause,  for  the  sake  of  distraction.  Last  evening  I 
dined  with  our  own  Admiral.  Sir  J.  B.  and  a  good  many  men 
were  there.  An  opium-ship  from  India  had  just  arrived,  so  we 
had  a  plentiful  crop  of  topics  of  conversation.  The  news  from 
India  is  rather  better.  The  whole  of  Bengal  was  dependent  not 
only  on  the  China  force,  but  on  that  portion  of  it  which  I 
took  or  sent  them  on  my  own  responsibility.  The  5th  and  90th 
regiments  are  marching  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  The  crews^ 
of  the  Shannon  and  Pearl  are  protecting  other  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  the  marines  garrisoning  Calcutta.  ...  It  cannot 
therefore  be  said  that  I  have  not  done  Canning  a  good  turn.  I 
tliink,  however,  that  there  is  a  disposition,  both  in  Calcutta  and 
in  England,  to  underrate  our  needs  in  China,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  write  to  Canning  a  despatch  which  wiU  bring  this  point  out. 
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.  .  .  The  Government  having  sent  me  out  with  the  intention 
that  I  should  make  war,  and  a  war  which  would  require  a  mili- 
tary force,  are  quietly  giving  the  public  to  understand  that  I 
came  here  to  make  peace,  and  that  if  I  have  any  fighting  to  do, 
it  is  fighting  for  which  a  naval  force  only  is  necessary.  ...  I 
think  I  must  tell  a  little  of  the  truth,  however  disagreeable.  .  .  . 
If  we  take  Canton  by  naval  means  alone,  we  shall  probably  not 
be  able  to  hold  the  city,  in  which  case  we  shall  probably  occa- 
sion a  great  deal  of  massacre  and  bloodshed,  without  influencing 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  Court  of  Pekin.  Meanwhile  I  have 
a  letter  to-day  from  Baron  Gros,  who  has  at  length  reached 
Singapore.  .  .  .  He  tells  me  that  his  "machine"  is  out  of  order, 
and  that  he  must  stay  at  Singapore  to  re-fit. 

October  9th. — ^Mail  not  yet  arrived.  The  monsoon  is  now  un- 
favourable for  coming  here,  and  the  departure  of  the  mails  from 
here  is  also  delayed,  to  the  15th  instead  of  the  10th  as  in  the 
other  monsoon.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  the  naval  actions  here 
have  really  done  anything  towards  sohdng  our  questions,  and 
perhaps  they  may  have  been  injurious,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
enabled  the  Government  and  the  Press  to  take  up  the  tone  that 
we  could  settle  our  affairs  without  troops.  All  these  partial 
measures  increase  the  confidence  of  the  Cliinese  in  them- 
selves, and  confirm  them  in  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  meet 
them  on  land.  They  have  never  denied  our  superiority  by 
sea.  .  .  . 

October  13th. — No  steamer  from  England  yet.  I  have  just 
despatched  letters  to  Canning,  in  the  sense  I  have  already 
explained  to  you.  .  .  .  General  Ashburnham's  position  is  a  very 
cruel  one, — at  the  head  of  a  whole  lot  of  doctors  and  staff- 
officers  of  all  kinds,  without  any  troops.  The  enormous  amount 
of  supplies  sent  out  passes  belief.  Oceans  of  porter,  soda- 
water,  wine  of  all  sorts,  and  delicacies  that  I  never  even  heard 
of,  for  the  hospitals.  /  am  told,  even  tea  and  sugar,  but  that 
may  be  a  calumny.  This  is  the  reaction,  after  the  economies 
practised  in  the  Crimea,  and  will  be  persevered  in,  I  suppose, 
till  Parliament  gets  tired  of  paying,  and  then  we  shall  have 
counteraction  the  other  way.  By  dmt  of  grumbling  about  the 
heat,  I  have  got  my  captain  to  put  a  spring  on  the  cable,  so  that 
we  may  turn  our  side  instead  of  our  prow  to  the  breeze.  I  dined 
yesterday  on  board  the  Nankin,  Captain  Stewart,  Lord  Gallo- 
way's brother.  The  Admiral  was  there.  It  was  very  hot.  I 
am  to  have  my  first  dinner  on  Thursday,  and  I  think  of  having 
it  on  deck  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

October  16th. — I  have  your  letters  to  August  24th.  Those 
from  the  Government  are  more  satisfactory  in  to7ie  than  their 
earlier  ones.     I  had  intended  to  write  more,  but  a  salute  is  now 
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firing,  which  informs  me  that  Baron  Gros  is  entering  the  har- 
bour, so  I  must  close. 

Hong-kong. — October  1  Mh. —  ...  I  wound  up  my  last  letter 
to  you  while  salutes  were  honouring  the  advent  of  Baron  Gros. 
Never  were  there  such  salutes.  I  believe  the  Audacieuse,  his 
frigate,  had  to  fire  180  coups  in  return.  Before  the  noise  had 
well  ceased,  he  came  on  board  my  vessel.  He  is  civil,  cautious, 
diplomatic ;  does  not  commit  himself.  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  his  declining  to  dine  with  me,  but  I  have  since  been  led  to 
suspect  that  he  is  the  guest  of  his  captain,  and  that  he  finds 
some  difficulty  in  returning  civilities  of  that  sort.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Sir  J.  Bowring  has  asked  him  to  dinner,  .  .  .  and  made 
him  consent  to  go,  if  I  would  agree  to  meet  him.  Of  course, 
I  agreed  at  once.  My  business  is  to  take  Canton,  to  settle 
Chinese  treaties,  and  to  get  away  from  the  country,  in  order 
that  I  may  find  myself  at  home  again,  and  I  do  not  stick  at 
trifles  of  this  kind.  Meanwhile  the  instructions  brought  by  the 
last  mail  give  me  much  greater  latitude  of  action  ;  in  fact,  untie 
my  hands  altogether.  I  hope  I  shall  get  him  to  go  with  me ; 
but  if  not,  I  shall  go  at  Canton  alone.  The  Admiral  is  quite 
ready  for  the  attempt,  as  soon  as  his  marines  arrive.  Gros 
seems  to  have  been  most  uncomfortable  in  his  frigate.  She 
rolls  sixty  five  degrees.  For  three  weeks  near  the  Cape  they 
never  had  their  ports  open ;  and  as  all  the  men  sleep  on  the 
main  deck — some  close  up  to  the  doors  of  the  cabins  of  the 
suite — you  may  imagine  the  odours !  We  were  better  off  in 
the  Shannon.  I  am  thinking  of  getting  out  of  this  ship  when 
I  can  find  a  lodging  on  shore.  The  Indian  Government  is 
paying  a  great  price  for  her,  on  tjie  assumption  that  I  should 
be  constantly  consuming  coal.  As  there  seems  to  be  now  little 
chance  of  moving  to  the  north  till  January  or  February,  there 
is  no  use  in  my  keeping  this  expensive  ship,  and  I  may  pro- 
bably get  the  Shannon  again  before  I  want  to  put  to  sea.  .  .  . 
I  am  already  beginning  to  hope  for  the  next  mail.  .  .  . 

October  2M. —  ,  .  .  The  dinner  at  Sir  J.  Bowring's  went 
off  very  well.  .  .  .  Baron  Gros  is  now  gone  with  his  frigate  to 
the  French  anchorage,  and  he  tells  me  that  when  he  comes  to 
see  me  again,  he  will  borrow  a  cannoniere  from  his  Admiral. 
In  that  case  he  will  get  out  of  his  difficulty  about  dinners.  He 
is  a  great  artist ;  paints  in  oils ;  and  is  first-rate,  I  believe,  as  a 
photographer.  I  gave  a  dinner  on  Wednesday.  It  was  on 
deck,  and  was  rather  hot,  otherwise  not  marked  by  ainy  inci- 
dent. .  .  . 

October  30th. — How  little  was  I  prepared  for  the  sad  intelli- 
gence brought  to  me  by  your  last !  How  constantly  we  shall  all 
feel  the  absence  of  that  good  genius !— that  Providence  always 
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on  the  watch  to  soothe  the  wretched  and  to  console  the  afflicted. 
I  had  never  thought  of  her  early  removal  by  death,  and  yet  one 
ought  to  have  done  so,  for  she  complained  much  of  suffering  last 
year,  and  all  who  knew  her  well  must  have  felt  that  to  make 
her  complain  her  sufferings  must  have  been  great.  She  is  gone ; 
and  she  will  leave  behind  her  a  blank  in  many  existences.  .  .  . 
Many  years  ago  we  were  much  together.  She  was  then  in  the 
full  vigour  of  her  faculties.  ...  I  had  ample  opportunity  then 
of  appreciating  the  remarkable  union  of  heart  and  head 
and  soul  which  her  character  presented.  Many  of  her  letters 
written  in  those  days  were  of  rare  excellence.  ...  I  feel  for 
you.  ... 

October  ^\st. — I  shall  hardly  recognise  Scotland  without  her, 
so  much  did  she,  in  her  unobtrusive  and  quiet  way,  make  her- 
self the  point  to  which,  in  all  difficulties  and  joys,  one  looked. 
.  .  .  Poor  M.  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  that  was 
great  and  loveable  in  her,  flourished  under  his  protection  and 
with  his  sympathy.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  consolation  which 
a  person  bereaved  as  he  is  can  enjoy.  It  is  not  a  consolation 
which  will  arrest  his  progress  along  the  path  which  she  has 
trodden  before,  but  it  is  one  which  will  strew  it  with  flowers. 
.  .  .  Already,  when  this  letter  reaches  you,  the  green  weeds 
will  have  begun  to  creep  over  the  new-made  grave,  and  the 
crust  of  habit  to  cover  wounds  which  at  first  bled  most  freely. 
It  is  also  a  soothing  reflection  that  hers  was  a  life  of  which 
death  is  rather  the  crown  than  the  close.  So  that  it  will  not 
be  in  gloom,  but  in  the  soft  sunset  light  of  memory  that  they 
who  have  been  wont  to  walk  with  her,  and  are  now  deprived  of 
her  companionship,  will  have  henceforward  to  tread  their  weary 
way.  I  see  in  that  sunset  light  the  days  when  we  were  much 
together — when  she  used  to  call  herself  my  wife.  In  those  days 
her  nervous  system  was  stronger  than  it  was  when  you  became 
acquainted  with  her.  Her  soul  spoke  through  more  obedient 
organs.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  eloquence  and  beauty  of  her 
letters  in  those  days,  when  written  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling.  She  is  gone.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  her  like 
again. 

Noveniber  Is/.— Poor  Balgonie,  too.  It  is  another  loss ;  very 
sad,  though  different  in  its  character.  "When  I  saw  him  at 
Malta  I  had  not  a  conception  that  he  would  last  so  long.  .  .  . 
On  November  \st  I  am  reading  your  thoughts  of  Septemhcr  1st. 
How  far  apart  this  proves  us  to  be !  ...  I  sympathize  deeply 
in  aU  those  feelings.  ...  To  whatever  side  one  looks  there  is 
the  sad  blank  effected  by  her  removal,  even  in  my  public 
interests.  I  cannot  say  how  much  since  I  returned  home  I 
owed  to  her  thoughtfulness  and  affection.  .  .  .  Cut  off  as  we  are 
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here  at  present  from  all  immediate  contact  with  home  interests, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  her  removal  and  its  consequences  to  the 
full.  It  is  a  stunning  blow  from  which  one  recovers  gradually 
to  a  consciousness  of  a  great  and  undefined  loss.  God  bless 
you !  .  .  .  and  grant  that  you  may  share  her  inexpressible 
comfort.  .  .  . 

November  8th. — I  have  been  absent  for  four  days  on  a  tour. 
We  started  on  Wednesday,  and  went  up  as  far  as  the  Bogue 
Forts,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night.  On  the  following 
morning  we  took  Commodore  Elliot  and  some  others  on  board, 
and  after  proceeding  some  twenty  miles  further  up  the  river, 
got  into  a  gunboat  and  went  on  to  the  Macao  Fort,  about  two 
miles  from  Canton,  and  now  occupied  by  us.  This  day  was 
one  of  the  hottest  I  have  felt  since  I  have  been  in  these  parts, 
but  the  temperature  fell  suddenly  on  Thursday,  and  we  have 
had  cool  weather  since.  Our  trip  was  most  pleasant.  When 
the  river  narrowed  we  saw  villages  composed  of  houses  well 
built ;  brick  walls  and  pottery  roofs,  surrounded  by  sugar  and 
rice  fields,  and  every  appearance  of  ease  and  comfort.  The 
people  took  hardly  any  notice  of  us,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  fact  that  we  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  Macao 
Fort  is  a  tolerably  strong  place ;  thick  granite  walls.  From  the 
top  I  got  a  view  of  Canton,  and  although  it  was  considerably 
shielded  by  the  island  of  Honan,  by  dint  of  a  spyglass  and  a 
good  deal  of  cross  examination,  I  was  able  to  make  out  pretty 
well  the  character  of  the  place.  On  our  return  we  took  a 
channel  of  the  river,  which  has  not  been  travelled  since  the 
war  began.  We  took  a  second  gunboat  and  an  armed  boat  with 
us  in  case  of  mishap,  and  charged  our  own  big  gun,  but  we  had 
not  the  satisfaction  of  even  creating  a  sensation.  The  poor 
labourers  looked  very  listlessly  at  us  as  we  glided  by.  We 
returned  to  the  Ava  soon  after  nightfall,  and  started  next 
morning  from  our  anchorage  to  Macao  (not  fort,  but  town).  We 
had  a  gunboat  to  meet  us  there  as  the  Ava  could  not  approach 
within  four  miles  of  the  sliore.  We  landed  at  about  three  p.m., 
without  accident,  except  that  the  Secretary  to  the  French  em- 
bassy, M.  Duchene  de  Bellecourt,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me, 
timabled  into  the  water  in  getting  from  my  row-boat  into  the 
gunboat,  and  was  nearly  made  a  sandwich  of  between  the  two. 
On  landing  I  called  first  on  the  Governor,  and  then  on  M.  Bour- 
boulon,  the  French  minister,  with  whom  I  dined  ;  and  as  it  was 
blowing  very  hard  I  yielded  to  his  hospitable  invitation  to  take 
a  bed  on  shore.  I  liked  Macao,  because  there  is  some  appear- 
ance about  it  of  a  history, — convents  and  churches,  the  Garden 
of  Camoens,  etc.  The  Portuguese  have  been  in  China  about 
three  hundred  years.     Hong-kong  was  a  barren  rock  fifteen 
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years  ago.  Macao  is  Catholic,  Hong-kong  Protestant ;  so  these 
causes  combined  give  the  former  a  wonderful  superiority  in  all 
that  is  antique  and  monumental.  We  returned  to  this  place 
yesterday,  calling  on  Baron  Gros  on  the  way.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  that  the  American  Envoy,  Mr.  Eeed,  is  in  the  harbour  in 
his  monster  ship,  the  Minnesota.  Notes  have  passed  between 
us,  and  he  is  to  visit  me  to-morrow.  I  went  to  church  this  morn- 
ing on  shore.  We  had  a  sermon  by  the  chief  military  chaplain, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution  for  the  Daughters  of  Soldiers.  .  .  . 
After  church  I  went  up  to  the  Government  House  with  Sir  J.  B. 
and  remained  there  an  hour.  .  .  . 

Novemher  10th. — I  have  just  returned  from  the  Minnesota, 
where  I  returned  the  Adsit  which  Mr.  Eeed  paid  me  yesterday. 
She  is  a  magnificent  ship,  thirty-five  feet  longer  and  five  feet 
wider  than  the  Shannon.  I  never  saw  such  a  deck.  The 
accommodation  for  the  envoy  is  splendid.  The  captain  is 
removed  to  a  sort  of  house  on  deck.  .  .  .  We  had  enough  firing 
tliis  morning  again,  to  take  Canton.  The  American  Commodore 
arrived  during  the  night,  and  a  regular  volley  of  salutes  took 
place.  We  are  told  to  expect  the  Eussian  Plenipotentiary  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  the  whole  affair  will  be  repeated.  .  .  . 

November  lUh. — I  have  received  your  letters  to  September 
24th.  .  .  .  The  Government  approve  entirely  of  my  move  to 
Calcutta,  and  Lord  C.  writes  very  cordially  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 

November  1 5th. — I  have  seen  the  Eussian  Plenipotentiary.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  at  Kiatcha  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  asking  for 
admission  to  Pekin,  and  got  considerably  snubbed  at  both  places, 
as  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  gone  there.  lt>  will  devolve  on 
me,  I  apprehend,  to  administer  the  return,  which  is  not,  I  think, 
a  bad  arrangement  for  British  prestige  in  the  east.  .  .  . 

Steamer  Ava. — Hong-kong,  November  17 th. — I  am  about  to 
d^menager  to-day,  and  to  take  up  my  abode  on  shore.  .  .  . 
^Vhen  General  Ashburnham  informed  me  that  he  was  under 
orders  for  India,  and  that  he  was  to  take  several  officers  with 
him,  I  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  offer  them  a  good  ship,  save 
their  passage-money,  and  get  a  good  house  for  myself  on  shore. 
He  accepted  the  offer  at  first,  but  since  then  there  has  been  an 
interval  of  hesitation  and  delay.  I  did  not  much  care  person- 
ally ;  but  I  still  think  it  was  right  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  Indian  Government  of  the  expense  of  this  ship.  .  .  . 
However,  the  upshot  is,  that  General  A.  comes  on  board,  and  I 
go  on  shore  to-day.  I  am  to  dine  at  the  Government  House,  to 
meet  the  American  and  Eussian  Plenipotentiaries.  I  have  given 
B.  a  hint  to  avoid  speeches,  which  I  hope  he  will  take.  The  Eus- 
sian is  miserably  lodged  in  a  very  small  steamer,  with  a  poorly 
furnished  cabin.    He  presents  a  great  contrast  to  his  republican 
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neighbour,  who  is  lying  beside  him  in  his  magnificent  ship,  with 
accommodation  to  match.  He  carries  only  six  guns,  and  as  he 
has  had  about  120  coups  to  fire  in  salutes,  it  must  have  been 
hot  work.  I  went  to  church  on  board  the  Admiral  on  Sunday, 
and  I  found  the  American  Plenipotentiary  there.  He  went  yes- 
terday to  call  on  the  Frenchman  at  his  anchorage,  and  we  heard 
tlie  booming  of  cannon  over  the  waters  as  they  interchanged 
salutes. 

My  serious  work  is  about  to  begin.  I  must  draw  up  a  chal- 
lenge for  Yeh,  which  is  a  delicate  matter.  Gros  showed  me  a 
projet  de  note  when  I  called  on  him  some  days  ago.  It  is  very- 
long,  and  very  well  written.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has  a  much 
better  case  of  quarrel  than  we.  At  least  one  that  lends  itself 
much  better  to  rhetoric.  An  opium-ship  came  in  from  Calcutta 
yesterday.  It  brought  me  nothing  from  Canning.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  things  are  getting  better  with  him.  I  think  it 
probable  that  my  despatch  anticipating  a  favourable  turn  of 
affairs  there,  and  founding  on  that  anticipation  a  demand  for 
reinforcements,  will  reach  England  at  the  very  time  when  the 
news  from  India  justifying  that  anticipation  will  be  received. 
.  .  .  The  Government  and  public  in  England  would  not  believe 
there  was  any  danger  in  India  for  a  long  time,  and  consequently 
allowed  the  season  for  precautionary  measures  to  pass  by,  and 
then  made  up  for  their  apathy  by  the  most  exaggerated  appre- 
hensions. My  mind  has  been  more  tranquil,  for  it  has  not 
presented  these  phases.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Canning's  diffi- 
culties, I  determined  to  do  what  I  could  for  him ;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  we  were  to  act  as  if  the  game  was  up  with 
us  in  the  East.  .  .  . 

My  crew  are  doing  me  a  kindness.  They  have  taken  to  their 
ghee  again,  by  way  of  reconciling  me  to  my  departure  from  the 
ship.  .  .  .  We  are  so  far  separated,  that  now,  when  I  hear  of 
the  impression  produced  on  your  mind  by  the  news  of  my  arrival 
at  Calcutta,  I  am  looking  for  troops  from  thence  to  repay  my 
advances  made  at  their  time  of  need.  Shall  I  get  any  ?  .  .  . 
The  secret  of  governing  a  democracy  is  understood  by  men  in 
power  at  present.  Never  interfere  to  check  an  evil  until  it  has 
attained  such  proportions  that  all  the  world  see  plainly  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  You  will  then  get  any  amount  of  moral 
and  material  support  that  you  require ;  but  if  you  interfere  at 
an  earlier  period,  you  will  get  neither  thanks  nor  assistance  !  I 
am  not  at^  all  sure  but  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  fore- 
sight wiU  be  a  positive  disqualification  in  a  statesman.  But 
to  return  to  our  own  matters.  The  Government  and  public  are 
thinking  of  nothing  but  India  at  present.  It  does  not  however 
follow  that  quite  as  strong  a  feeling  might  not  be  got  up  for 
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China  in  a  few  months.  If  we  meet  with  anytliing  like  disaster 
here,  that  would  certainly  be  the  case.  .  .  . 

Head-Quarters  House,  Hong-hong. — Novemher  \%th. — I  dined 
yesterday  with  the  Governor,  and  returned  to  sleep  here,  though 
the  house  is  in  sad  confusion.  It  is  a  good  house,  roomy  and 
airy,  with  hardly  any  furniture ;  there  is  certainly  some  comfort 
in  being  in  a  house  for  a  change.  B.  avoided  speeches,  and  the 
dinner  went  off  well  enough.  He  came  to  me  in  a  fuss  about 
the  precedency  of  his  three  ambassadors.  So  I  proposed  to  re- 
present Lady  B.  (the  dinner  being  a  man's  dinner),  which  reKeved 
him  from  his  difficulty.  .  .  .  General  Ashburnham  has  been  with 
me  to  take  leave.  ...  I  am  to  dine  with  General  Straubenzie, 
his  successor,  as  I  have  no  means  of  dining  at  home  to-day.  The 
Admiral  sailed  this  morning  to  take  up  a  station  in  the  river, 
preparatory  to  operations  against  Canton. 

Sunday,  November  22d. — I  had  a  visit  from  Gros  on  Thursday. 
He  remained  till  yesterday  morning.  Nothing  woidd  induce 
him  to  accept  a  room  here,  so  he  lived  at  the  Club.  Notwith- 
standing his  unsociability,  I  like  him.  We  have  drawn  up  plans 
of  united  operation,  which  will,  I  hope,  do  well.  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty,  however,  on  my  own  side.  .  .  .  The  Admiral 
has  a  plan  of  his  own  for  capturing  Canton,  which  may  be  a 
right  one,  but  which  is  certainly  open  to  great  criticism.  Its 
principal  recommendation,  I  suspect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Navy  is, 
that  it  promises  to  make  this  exploit  a  naval  operation.  Its 
chief  condemnation  in  mine  is,  that  it  will  probably  lead  to 
much  destruction  of  life  and  property.  .  .  .  About  three  weeks 
ago.  Sir  J.  B.  stated  officially  that  the  black  troops  here  might 
be  sent  back  to  Singapore,  "  as  he  knew  of  no  danger  to  the 
colony  from  any  quarter!"  I  protested  against  this,  and  they 
were  not  sent  back.  The  General  came  to  me  on  Friday  with 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  B.,  proposing  to  take  a  considerable 
part  of  the  garrison  to  assist  at  Canton,  as  the  Governor  had 
stated  "  he  knew  of  no  danger  to  the  colony."  He  told  me  also 
that  he  had  spoken  to  B.  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  perfect  readiness  that  the  troops  should  go.  Yester- 
day morning  Sir  J.  B.  came  to  me  with  the  General's  letter,  and 
the  draft  of  a  reply,  protesting  against  the  General's  proposal.  I 
told  him  that  I  must  decline  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
unless  he  submitted  the  papers,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
stating  it  in  writing  (experience  has  taught  me  the  necessity  of 
this  precaution) ;  but  that,  as  he  had  mentioned  the  matter,  I 
could  not  help  expressing  my  regret  that  he  should  have  written 
as  he  had  done  three  weeks  before  to  Singapore.  .  .  . 

The  climate  now  is,  I  am  bound  to  say,  delicious.  The  ther- 
mometer, I  should  think,  between  60°  and  70°,  a  bright  sun. 
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and  fresh  breeze.  I  was  a  little  laid  up  by  a  chill,  I  suppose, 
on  Friday,  but  I  am  quite  well  again.  I  wish  you  could  take 
wings  and  join  me  here,  if  it  were  even  for  a  few  hours.  We 
should  first  wander  through  these  spacious  apartments.  We 
should  then  stroll  out  on  the  verandah,  or  along  the  path  of  the 
little  terrace  garden  which  General  A.  has  surrounded  with  a 
defensive  wall,  and  from  thence  I  should  point  out  to  you  the 
harbour,  bright  as  a  flower-bed  with  the  flags  of  many  nations, 
the  jutting  promontory  of  Kowloon,  and  the  barrier  of  bleak  and 
jagged  hiUs  that  bounds  the  prospect.  A  little  later,  when  the 
sun  began  to  sink,  and  the  long  shadows  to  fall  from  the  moun- 
tain's side,  we  should  set  forth  for  a  walk  along  a  level  pathway 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  which  is  cut  in  its  flank,  and 
connects  with  this  garden,  and  from  thence  we  should  watch 
this  same  circle  of  hills,  now  turned  into  a  garland,  and  glowing 
in  the  sunset  lights,  crimson  and  purple,  and  blue  and  green, 
and  colours  for  which  a  name  has  not  yet  been  found,  as  they 
successively  lit  upon  them.  Perhaps  we  should  be  tempted  to 
wait  (and  it  would  not  be  long  to  wait,  for  the  night  follows  in 
these  regions  very  closely  on  the  heels  of  day),  until,  on  these 
seK-same  hills,  then  gloomy  and  dark  and  sullen,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bright  and  silent  stars  were  looking  down  calmly  from 
heaven.  .  .  . 

Novemher  25th. — I  have  your  letters  to  October  8th.  .  .  . 

November  28th. — I  am  going  to  Macao  to-day  to  see  Baron 
Gros,  so  I  must  put  up  this  letter  before  the  day  of  the  packet's 
departure.  .  .  . 

Macao. — December  2d. — .  .  .  Baron  Gros  and  I  have  been 
settling  our  plans  of  proceeding,  which  we  are  conducting  with 
a  most  cordial  entente.  .  .  .  As  he  is  well  versed  in  all  the  forms 
and  usages  of  diplomacy  he  is  very  useful  to  me  in  such  points. 
...  I  have  been  living  here  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dent,  one  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  China.  He  is  very  obliging,  and  I  have 
remained  at  his  request  a  day  longer  than  I  intended.  I  return, 
however,  to-day.  I  like  Macao  with  its  air  of  antiquity ;  in 
some  respects  almost  of  decadence.  It  is  more  interesting  than 
Hong-kong,  which  has  only  existed  fifteen  years,  and  is  as  go-a- 
head and  upstart  and  staring  as  "  one  of  our  cities,"  as  my 
Yankee  friend  informed  me  a  few  days  ago.  We  have  been  a 
regular  constellation  of  Ambassadors  here.  Besides  myself  and  the 
Frenchman,  we  have  had  the  American  and  Eussian  both  living 
in  the  same  house,  and  both  I  must  say  looking  very  foolish. 

Hong-kong. — December  ith. — I  was  interrupted  by  Baron  Gros, 
who  came  to  have  a  last  word  with  me,  and  then  I  went  on 
board  my  gunboat  and  came  back  to  Hong-kong,  a  very  pleasant 
and  smooth  voyage.     I  found  that  one  of  the  steamers  with 
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marines  had  amved,  and  that  the  Colonel  of  Engineei-s,  a  very 
superior  man,  had  died  suddenly.  Both  these  occmTences  are 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  navy,  who  wish  to  oust  the 
army  from  the  affair.  .  .  .  However,  I  trust  I  shall  get  things 
right  in  time.  ...  Sir  J.  B.  admitted  to  me  to-day  that  while 
I  was  at  Calcutta  he  had  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
communications  from  Yeh.  This  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  instructions  of  the  Government  and  of  my  directions.  .  .  . 
The  American  Plenipotentiary  told  me  to-day  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Yeh.  He  is  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  to 
speak  about  it.  For  some  days  past  it  has  been  much  warmer 
again,  but  generally  speaking  the  weather  is  at  present  very 
perfect.  .  .  .  My  present  difficulty  arises  from  my  fear  that  to 
gratify  certain  feelings  of  professional  vanity  we  shall  be  led  to 
attack  Canton  before  we  have  all  our  force,  and  led  therefore  to 
destroy  (if  there  is  any  resistance)  both  life  and  property  to  a 
greater  extent  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  .  .  .  How 
long  I  shall  remain  in  this  house  (which  is  a  good  one)  I  cannot 
tell,  for  when  operations  commence  I  must  go  up  the  river.  .  .  . 

DeceTTiber  5t7i. — The  General  has  returned  from  visiting  the 
Admiral,  whom  he  went  to  see  in  consequence  of  my  official 
demand  that  they  shoidd  give  me  their  joint  opinion  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  taking  Canton. 
The  interview  appears  to  have  gone  off  very  well.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  tilings  into  their 
right  places,  and  I  hope  they  may  go  on  smoothly.  I  had  also 
a  visit  of  two  hours  fi'om  the  American  Plenipotentiary.  He  is 
new  to  the  trade,  and  in  a  false  position,  but  I  trust  that  we 
may  keep  him  tolerably  straight.  Tlie  Eussiau  also  called  on 
me.  .  .  .  When  I  went  out  to  walk  with  O.,  I  was  informed  by 
a  person  I  met  in  a  very  public  walk  just  out  of  the  town,  that 
a  man  had  been  robbed  very  near  where  we  were.  I  met  the 
person  immediately  afterwards.  He  was  rather  a  mesquin- 
looking  Portuguese,  and  he  said  that  three  Chinamen  had  rushed 
upon  him,  knocked  him  down,  thrown  a  quantity  of  sand  into 
his  eyes,  and  carried  off  his  watch.  This  sort  of  affair  is  not 
uncommon.  I  have  bought  a  revolver,  and  am  beginning  to 
practice  pistol  shooting.  .  ,  . 

December  9th. — Baron  Gros  came  here  on  Monday.  We  have 
been  busy,  and  all  our  plans  are  settled.  I  sent  up  this  evening 
to  the  Admiral  my  letter  to  Yeh,  which  is  to  be  delivered  on 
Saturday  the  12  th.  He  is  to  have  ten  days  to  think  over  it, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  does  not  give  in,  the  city  will 
be  taken.  We  are  in  for  it  now.  I  have  hardly  alluded  in  my 
ultimatum  to  that  wretched  question  of  the  Arrow,  which  is  a 
scandal  to  us,  and  is  so  considered,  I  have  reason  to  know,  by 
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all  except  the  few  who  are  personally  compromised.  I  have 
made  as  strong  a  case  as  I  can  on  general  grounds  against  Yeh, 
and  my  demands  are  most  moderate.  If  he  refuses  to  accede 
to  them,  which  he  probably  will,  this  will  I  hope  put  us  in  the 
right  when  we  proceed  to  extreme  measures.  The  diplomatic 
position  is  excellent.  The  Eussian  has  had  a  rebuff  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho.  The  American  at  the  hands  of  Yeh.  The 
Frenchman  gives  us  a  most  valuable  moral  support  by  saying 
that  he  too  has  a  sufficient  ground  of  quarrel  with  Yeh.  We 
stand  towering  above  all,  using  calm  and  dignified  language, 
moderate  in  our  demands,  but  resolute  in  enforcing  them.  If 
such  had  been  our  attitude  from  the  beginning  of  this  contro- 
versy it  would  have  been  well.  However,  we  cannot  look  back. 
We  must  do  for  the  best,  and  trust  in  Providence  to  carry  us 
through  our  difficulties.  Count  Putiatine  (the  Eussian  Pleni- 
potentiary) dined  with  me  on  Monday.  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
Mk  with  him,  but  not  much  that  stuck  to  the  memory. 

December  1 3^A^.— The  home  mail  only  arrived  to-day.  It  has 
been  a  humiliation  day  here  for  the  Indian  difficulties.  The 
Bishop  preached  a  sermon  which  was  in  some  parts  eloquent, 
and  as  good  perhaps  as  a  semi-political  sermon  can  be.  I  had 
letters  from  India  yesterday.  It  appears  that  Lucknow  has 
been  relieved  after  a  severe  fight.  Canning  writes  as  if  he  had 
still  serious  work  to  do,  but  then  he  is  writing  partly  to  persuade 
me  that  he  can  spare  me  no  troops.  .  .  .  Pew  people  have  ever 
been  in  a  position  which  required  greater  tact. — four  ambassa- 
dors, two  admirals,  a  general,  and  Sir  J.  B. !  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  luxuriancy  in  the  shape  of  colleagues,  no  sufficient 
force.  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  Mr.  Wade,  my 
Chinese  secretary,  who  went  up  the  river  to  deliver  my  letter 
to  Yeh  at  Canton.  The  Admiral  moves  on  Friday  to  Honan 
Island,  opposite  the  city.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  Eeed, 
the  American.  I  had  written  to  him  in  the  morning  a  despatch 
replying  to  one  that  he  had  addressed  to  me,  and  I  was  not  sure 
how  he  would  like  my  answer,  but  he  was  very  amiable  and 
seemed  in  very  good  humour.  I  have  been  invited  to  dine  by 
Count  Putiatine  on  Thursday,  but  I  have  declined,  as  I  expect 
by  that  time  to  be  up  the  river.  ... 

December  1  Mh. — The  mail  was  to  have  gone  to-day,  but  is  de- 
tained till  to-morrow.  I  suppose  that  Clarendon  will  receive 
about  forty  letters  of  my  writing,  either  addressed  to  himself,  or 
copies  of  what  I  have  written  to  others,  by  this  mail,  so  you 
may  suppose  I  have  been  rather  busy.  Eeed  has  given  me  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  by  writing  to  very  little  purpose.  I  have 
also  had  all  the  affair  of  the  movement  on  Canton  to  arrange. 
The  delivery  of  the  letter  to  Yeh  was  accomplished  successfully. 
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but  the  move  to  Honan  was  to  take  place  to-day,  and  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  how  it  went  ofif.  It  is  my  intention  to  embark 
on  Thursday  to  go  up  the  river.  Yeh  has  till  the  2  2d  to  make 
up  his  mind.  If  he  does  not  give  in,  the  army  and  navy  will 
take  him  in  hand.  My  difficulties  are,  of  course,  much  en- 
hanced by  the  wretchedness  of  the  lorcha  case  in  which  our 
quarrel  began.  .  .  .  The  American  is  here  to  look  on,  and  take 
note  of  what  is  rotten  in  our  case,  and  I  have  got  to  fight 
everybody's  battles,  and  make  myself  sponsor  for  everybody's 
foUies.  .  .  . 

December  \Qth. — I  have  just  heard  that  Honan  was  occupied 
without  conflict  or  difficulty.  I  have  also  got  an  answer  from 
Yeh,  which  is,  though  civil  in  terms,  no  concession  to  my 
demands. 

H.M.S.  Furious,  Canton  River. — December  nth. — You  see 
from  my  date  that  I  am  again  in  a  new  lodging.  It  promises 
to  be,  I  think,  more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  previous  marine 
residences.  We  have  paddles  instead  of  a  screw.  Then  the 
captain  has  not  only  given  up  to  me  all  the  stern  accommoda- 
tion, but  he  has  also  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  the 
place  comfortable.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Sherard  Osborne  of  Arctic 
regions  notoriety.  I  am  on  my  way  to  join  Gros,  in  order  to 
decide  on  our  future  course  of  action.  I  mentioned  yesterday 
that  Honan  was  occupied,  and  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from 
Yeh  which  must,  I  suppose,  be  considered  a  refusal.  This  was 
the  fair  side  of  the  medal.  The  reverse  was  an  ugly  quarrel  up 
the  river,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  some  sailore, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  village, — a  quarrel  for  wliich  our  people 
were,  I  suspect,  to  some  extent  responsible.  I  fear  that  under 
cover  of  the  blockade  instituted  by  the  Admiral,  great  abuses 
have  taken  place.  ...  It  makes  one  very  indignant,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
culprits.  All  this,  however,  makes  it  most  important  to  bring 
the  situation  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  peace  till  the  two  parties  fight  it  out.  '  The 
Chinese  do  not  want  to  fight,  but  they  will  not  accept  the  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  strangers  under  which  alone  strangers  will 
consent  to  live  with  them,  till  the  strength  of  the  two  parties 
has  been  tested  by  fighting.  The  English  do  want  to  fight ; 
and  although  I  made  the  most  moderate  proposals  to  Yeh, 
with  a  most  bond  fide  intention  that  he  should  have  the  option 
of  accepting  them,  and  thus  avoiding  a  conflict,  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  result  had  been  pacific  I  should  have  been  famously 
abused.  .  .  .  Eeferring  to  your  last  letter,  ...  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  Government  could  not  well  help  sending  the  China 
force  to  India,  and  since  they  have  begun  to  acknowledge  the 
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difficulties  which  this  has  created  in  my  situation,  I  am  satis- 
fied. Of  course,  if  the  interest  about  the  Chinese  quarrel  had 
been  originally  real,  and  not  created  for  political  purposes,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  find  a  force  for  both  purposes ; 
but  as  that  interest  was  wholly  factitious,  it  burst  as  an  air- 
bubble  in  presence  of  a  real  interest  such  as  that  of  the  Indian 
quarrel.  .  .  .  There  is  no  cold  here  as  yet,  though  it  is  cooler 
to-day.  They  say  that  the  winter  till  now  has  been  unusually 
hot. 

December  I8th. — This  does  not  promise  to  be  a  lively  sojourn. 
We  are  anchored  at  present  at  a  point  where  the  river  forks 
into  the  Whampoa  and  Blenheim  reaches.  We  have  the  Blen- 
heim reach,  and  my  suite  wish  me  to  go  up  it  to  the  Macao 
Fort,  from  which  they  think  they  would  have  a  good  view  of 
what  goes  on  when  the  city  is  attacked.  I  wish,  however,  to 
be  with  Gros,  and  he  will  go  up  the  Whampoa  reach  as  far 
as  his  great  lumbering  ship  will  go.  Meanwliile  we  are  here 
confined  to  our  ships,  as  it  would  not  of  course  do  for  me  to  go 
on  shore  to  be  caught.  Poor  Yeh  would  think  me  worth  having 
at  present.  What  will  he  do  ?  His  answer  is  very  weak,  and 
reads  as  if  the  writer  was  at  his  wits'  end ;  but  with  that  sort  of 
stupid  Chinese  policy  which  consists  in  never  yielding  anything, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  worst  consequences  without  making 
any  preparations  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  for  resistance.  Among 
other  things  in  his  letter  he  quotes  a  long  extract  from  a  Hong- 
kong paper  describing  Sir  G.  Bonham's  investiture  as  K.C.B., 
and  advises  me  to  imitate  him  for  my  own  interest,  rather 
than  Sir  J.  Davis,  who  was  recalled.  Davis,  says  Yeh,  insisted 
on  getting  into  the  city,  and  Bonham  gave  up  this  demand. 
Hence  his  advice  to  me.  All  through  the  letter  is  sheer  twaddle. 
His  letter  to  Reed,  who  wrote  him  a  toadying  note,  was  much 
sharper,  and  had  in  it  a  spark  of  the  old  fire,  which  seems 
extinct  in  this. 

December  22d. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  I  got  into  a 
gunboat  with  Commodore  Elliot,  and  went  a  short  way  up 
towards  the  barrier  forts,  which  were  last  winter  destroyed  by 
the  Americans.  Wlien  we  reached  this  point,  all  was  so  quiet 
that  we  determined  to  go  on,  and  "we  actually  steamed  past  the 
city  of  Canton,  along  the  whole  front,  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
town.  A  line  of  English  men-of-war  are  now  anchored  there 
in  front  of  the  town.  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  my 
life,  and  Elliot  remarked  that  the  trip  seemed  to  have  made  me 
sad.  There  we  were,  accumulating  the  means  of  destruction 
under  the  very  eyes,  and  within  the  reach  of  a  population  of 
about  1,000,000  of  people,  against  whom  these  means  of  de- 
struction were  to  be  employed  !     "  Yes,"  I  said  to  Elliot,  "  I  am 
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sad,  because  when  I  look  at  that  town,  I  feel  that  I  am  earning 
for  myself  a  place  in  the  Litany,  immediately  after  '  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine.'"  I  believe,  however,  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise  than 
as  I  have  done.  I  could  not  have  abandoned  the  demand  to 
enter  the  city  after  what  happened  last  winter,  without  com- 
promising our  position  in  China  altogether,  and  opening  the 
way  to  calamities  even  greater  than  those  now  before  us.  I 
made  my  demands  on  Yeh  as  moderate  as  I  could,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  accepting,  although,  if  he  had  accepted,  I 
knew  that  I  should  have  brought  on  my  head  the  imprecations 
both  of  the  navy  and  army  and  of  the  civilians,  the  time 
being  given  by  the  missionaries  and  the  women.  And  now 
Yeh  having  refused,  I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  possibly  do  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  plans  of  attack,  etc.,  which  will  lead  to 
the  least  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Yesterday  we  had 
a  conference  of  the  Commanders-in-chief  and  Plenipotentiaries 
on  board  the  Audacieuse,  which  I  suggested.  It  went  off  pretty 
well.  I  hope  that  the  Admiral  will  abandon  the  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  his  original  plan. 
We  dined  with  the  French  Admiral,  and  had  a  theatrical  per- 
formance as  usual.  The  weather  is  charming ;  the  thermometer 
about  60°  in  the  shade  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  powerful,  and 
the  atmosphere  beautifully  clear.  When  we  steamed  up  to 
Canton,  and  saw  the  rich  alluvial  banks  covered  with  the 
luxuriant  evidences  of  unrivalled  industry  and  natural  fertility 
combined  ;  beyond  tliem,  barren  uplands,  sprinkled  with  a  soil 
of  a  reddish  tint,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  heather 
slopes  in  the  Highlands ;  and  beyond  these  again,  the  white 
cloud  mountain  range,  standing  out  bold  and  blue  in  the  clear 
sunshine, — I  thought  bitterly  of  those  who,  for  the  most  selfish 
objects,  are  trampling  under  foot  this  ancient  civilisation. 

December  24:th. — I  am  somewhat  better  satisfied  to-day,  be- 
cause I  hear  that  the  Admiral's  plan  is  altogether  abandoned, 
and  that  the  one  fixed  upon  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  less 
sacrifice  of  life  and  property.  My  letter  telling  Yeh  that  I 
had  handed  the  affair  over  to  the  naval  and  military  com- 
manders, and  Gros  to  the  same  effect,  were  sent  to  him  to-day ; 
also  a  joint  letter  from  the  commanders,  giving  liim  forty-eight 
hours  to  deliver  over  the  city,  at  the  expiry  of  which  time,  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  it  will  be  attacked.  I  postponed  the  delivery 
of  these  letters  till  to-day,  that  the  expiry  of  the  forty-eight 
hours  might  not  fall  on  Christmas  day.  Now  I  hear  that  the 
commanders  will  not  be  ready  till  Monday,  which  the  Calendar 
tells  me  is  "  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  !"  If  we  can  take 
the  city  without  much  massacre,  I  shall  think  the  job  a  good 
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one,  because  no  doubt  the  relations  of  the  Cantonese  with  the 
foreign  population  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  a  settlement 
was  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  But  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  origin  of  our  existing  quarrel.  .  .  .  We 
moved  this  evening  to  the  Barrier  Forts,  a  spot  within  about 
two  miles  of  Canton,  and  very  near  the  place  where  the  troops 
are  to  land  for  the  attack  on  the  city.  I  have  been  taking 
walks  on  shore  the  last  two  or  three  days  on  a  little  island 
called  Dane's  Island,  formed  of  barren  hiUs,  with  little  patches 
of  soil  between  them  and  on  their  flanks,  cultivated  in  terraces 
by  the  industrious  Chinese.  The  people  seemed  very  poor  and 
miserable,  suffering,  I  fear,  from  this  horrid  war.  The  French 
Admiral  sent  on  shore  to  Whampoa  some  casks  of  damaged 
biscuit  the  other  day,  and  there  was  such  a  rush  for  it,  that 
some  people  were,  I  believe,  drowned.  The  head  man  came 
afterwards  to  the  officer,  expressed  much  gratitude  for  the  gift, 
but  said  that  if  it  was  repeated,  he  begged  notice  might  be  given 
to  him,  that  he  might  make  arrangements  to  prevent  such  dis- 
order. The  ships  are  surrounded  by  boats  filled  chiefly  by 
women,  who  pick  up  orange-peel  and  offal,  and  everything  that 
is  thrown  overboard.  One  of  the  gunboats  got  ashore  yester- 
day, within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  town  of  Canton,  and  the 
officer  had  the  coolness  to  call  on  a  crowd  of  Chinese,  who  were 
on  the  quays,  to  pull  her  off,  which  they  at  once  did !  Fancy 
having  to  fight  such  people  !  I  hope  that  Christmas  day  may 
bring  me  a  gift,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  you. 

Christmas  Day. —  .  .  .  Who  would  have  thought,  when  we 
were  spending  that  cold  snowy  Christmas  day  last  year  at 
Howick,  that  this  day  would  find  us  separated  by  almost  as  great 
a  distance  as  is  possible  on  the  surface  of  our  globe !  and  that 
I  should  be  anchored,  as  I  now  am,  within  two  miles  of  a  great 
city,  doomed,  I  fear,  to  destruction,  from  the  folly  of  its  own 
rulers,  and  the  vanity  and  levity  of  ours.  We  have  moved  a 
little  further  up  the  river  this  morning,  and  as  we  are,  like  St. 
Paul,  dropping  an  anchor  from  the  stern,  I  have  had  over  my 
head  for  several  hours  the  incessant  dancing  about  and  clanking 
of  a  ponderous  chain-cable,  till  my  brains  are  nearly  all  shaken 
out  of  their  place. 

December  2Qth. — Still  no  letters.  Our  post  should  leave  this 
on  Monday  the  28th,  on  which  day  the  attack  on  Canton  is  to 
begin.  I  understand  that  the  two  Admirals  and  Generals  are 
to  land  together  at  a  spot  near  that  at  which  we  are  anchored. 
They  will  advance  to  a  fort  called  Lin's  Fort,  and  establish 
themselves  there  on  the  Monday,  and  assault  the  town  on  Tues- 
day. This  is  a  much  more  rational  plan.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mail- steamer  may  be  delayed,  and  take  home  the  result  of 
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Tuesday's  operations.  I  have  a  second  letter  from  Yeli,  which 
is  even  more  twaddling  than  the  first.  They  say  that  he  is 
all  day  engaged  in  sacrificing  to  an  idol,  which  represents  the 
God  of  Physic,  and  which  is  so  constructed  that  a  stick  in  its 
hand  traces  figures  on  sand.  In  the  figures  so  traced  he  is  sup- 
posed to  read  his  fate. 

DeceTriber  28th,  Noon.  —We  have  been  throwing  shells,  etc.,  into 
Canton  since  six  a.m.,  without  almost  any  'reply  from  the  town. 
I  hate  the  whole  thing  so  much,  that  I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
write  about  it.  .  .  . 

December  29th. — The  mail  was  put  off,  and  I  add  a  line  to 
say  that  I  hope  the  Canton  affair  is  over,  and  well  over.  .  .  . 
The  English  mail  is  just  arrived  with  your  letters  to  the  8th 
November.  .  .  .  When  I  say  this  affair  is  over,  perhaps  I  say 
too  much.  But  the  horrid  bombardment  has  ceased,  and  we 
are  in  occupation  of  Magazine  Hill,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
within  the  walls.  ... 

H.  M.  S.  Furious,  Canton  River. — January  2d,  1858. —  .  .  .  The 
last  week  has  been  a  very  eventful  one.  Not  one  of  unmixed 
satisfaction  to  me,  because  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
painful  about  this  war,  but  on  the  whole  the  results  have  been 
successful.  On  Monday  last  I  was  awakened  at  six  p.m.  by  a 
cannon-shot,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  bombardment 
of  the  city,  which  lasted  for  twenty-seven  hours.  As  the  fire 
of  the  shipping  was  either  not  returned  at  all,  or  returned  only 
by  a  very  few  shots,  I  confess  that  this  proceeding  gave  me 
great  pain  at  the  time.  But  I  find  that  much  less  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  town  than  I  expected,  as  the  fire  was  confined 
to  certain  spots.  I  am  on  the  whole,  therefore,  disposed  to  think 
that  the  measure  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  as  the  terror  which 
it  has  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Cantonese  is  more  than  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  inflicted,  and  therefore  it  will  have  the 
effect,  I  trust,  of  preventing  any  attempts  on  their  part  to  dis- 
lodge or  attack  us,  which  would  entail  very  great  calamities  on 
themselves.  At  ten  a.m.  on  Monday  the  troops  landed  at  a 
point  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  marched  up  with 
very  trifling  resistance  to  Lin  Fort;  which  they  took,  the  French 
entering  first,  to  the  great  disgust  of  our  people.  Next  morning 
at  nine  a.m.  they  advanced  to  the  escalade  of  the  city  walls,  and 
proceeded,  with  again  very  slight  opposition,  to  the  Magazine 
Hill,  on  which  they  hoisted  the  British  and  French  flags.  They 
then  took  Gough  Fort  with  little  trouble,  and  there  they  were 
by  three  P.M.  established  in  Canton.  The  poor  stupid  Chinese 
had  placed  some  guns  in  position  to  resist  an  attack  from  the 
opposite  quarter — the  quarter,  viz.,  from  which  Gough  attacked 
the  city ;  and  some  people  suppose  that  if  we  had  advanced 
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from  that  side  we  should  have  met  with  some  resistance.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  resistance  would  have  been  no  great 
matter  in  any  case,  although,  no  doubt,  if  we  had  made  the 
attempt  in  summer,  and  with  sailors  only,  as  some  proposed 
when  I  came  here  in  July,  we  should  probably  have  met  with 
disaster.  As  it  is,  my  difficulty  has  been  to  enforce  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  keep  our  own  people  in  order,  and  to  prevent 
the  wretched  Cantonese  from  being  plundered  and  bullied.  This 
task  is  the  more  difficult  from  the  very  motley  force  with  which 
we  have  to  work,  composed,  firstly,  of  French  and  English ; 
secondly,  of  sailors  to  a  great  extent — they  being  very  imper- 
fectly manageable  on  shore.  All,  moreover,  having,  I  fear,  a 
very  low  standard  of  morality  in  regard  to  stealing  from  the 
Chinese.  There  is  a  word  called  "  loot,"  which  gives,  unfor- 
txmately,  a  venial  character  to  what  would,  in  common  English, 
be  styled  robbery.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  flogging  in 
the  French  army,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  punish  men  com- 
mitting this  class  of  offences.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  these 
incomprehensible  Chinese,  although  they  make  no  defence,  do 
not  come  forward  to  capitulate,  and  I  am  in  mortal  terror  lest 
the  French  Admiral,  who  is  in  the  way  of  looking  at  these  matters 
in  a  purely  professional  hght,  should  succeed  in  inducing  our 
chiefs  to  engage  again  in  offensive  operations,  which  would  lead 
to  an  unnecessary  destruction  of  life  and  property.  It  may  seem 
presumptuous,  but  I  feel  confident  that  I  could  settle  the  whole 
matter  in  a  very  few  days  without  shedding  a  drop  more  of 
blood.  All  that  is  required  now  is  some  talent  for  administra- 
tion. Meanwhile,  by  way  of  getting  up  to  tlie  front,  and  putting 
myself  into  communication  with  the  chiefs,  I  proposed  to  Gros 
that  we  should  land  on  the  first  of  the  year,  and  march  up  to 
the  Magazine  Hill.  He  consented,  and  the  chiefs  agreed,  so  we 
landed  at  about  one  p.m.  at  a  point  on  the  river  bank  imme- 
diately below  the  south-east  angle  of  the  city  wall,  which  is  now 
our  line  of  communication  between  the  river  and  Magazine  Hill. 
As  we  landed,  all  the  vessels  in  the  river  hoisted  English  and 
French  flags,  and  fired  salutes.  We  walked  up  to  the  hill  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  a  good  wide  road,  and  which  was 
all  lined  with  troops  and  sailors,  who  presented  arms  and  cheered 
as  we  passed.  We  reached  the  summit  at  about  three.  The 
British  quarter,  which  is  a  sort  of  temple,  stands  on  the  highest 
point,  the  hill  falling  pretty  precipitously  from  it  on  all  sides. 
The  view  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  I  ever  saw.  Towards  the 
east  and  north  barren  hills  of  considerable  height,  and  much  of 
the  character  of  those  we  see  from  Hong-kong.  On  the  west, 
level  lands  cultivated  in  rice  and  otherwise.  Towards  the  south, 
the  town  lying  still  as  a  city  of  the  dead.   The  silence  was  quite 
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painful,  especially  when  we  returned  about  nightfall.  But  it  is 
partly  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  which  prevents 
one  from  seeing  the  circulation  of  population  which  may  be 
going  on  within.  We  remained  at  the  top  of  the  hill  till  about 
half-past  five,  during  which  time  we  blew  up  the  Blue-Jacket 
Fort  and  Gough  Fort,  and  got  back  to  our  ships  about  eight  p.m., 
having  spent  a  very  memorable  1st  of  January,  and  made  a  very 
interesting  expedition ;  although  I  could  not  help  feeling  melan- 
choly when  I  thought  that  we  were  so  ruthlessly  destrojdng  the 
prestige  of  a  place  which  had  been  for  so  many  centuries  intact 
and  undefiled  by  the  stranger,  and  exercising  our  valour  against 
so  contemptible  a  foe. 

January  ith. — I  have  not  given  you  as  full  a  description  as  I 
ought  to  have  done  of  the  views  and  ceremony  of  Friday,  because 
I  saw  "  Our  own  Correspondent"  there,  and  I  think  I  can  count 
on  that  being  well  done  in  the  Times.  .  .  .  This  day  is  a  pour 
of  rain,  rather  unusual  for  the  season.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  are  beginning  to  show  a  desire  to  treat,  and  some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  presenting  petitions  to  us  to  protect  them 
against  robbers,  native  and  foreign.  .  .  . 

January  Qith. — Yesterday  was  a  great  day.  The  chiefs  made 
a  move  which  was  very  judicious,  I  think,  and  which  answered 
remarkably  well.  They  sent  bodies  of  men  at  an  early  hour 
into  the  city  from  different  points,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
Yeh,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  city  and  the  Tartar  General, 
etc.  This  was  done  without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  I  believe  the 
troops  behaved  very  well,  abstaining  from  loot,  etc.  Altogether 
the  thing  was  a  complete  success,  and  I  give  them  great  credit 
for  it.  Yeh  has  been  carried  on  board  the  Inflexible  steamer 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  is  an  enormous  man.  I  can  hardly 
speak  to  his  appearance,  as  I  only  saw  him  for  a  moment  as  he 
passed  me  in  a  chair  on  his  way  to  his  vessel.  M.,  who  iias 
taken  a  sketch  of  him  to-day  speaks  favourably  of  him ;  but  it 
is  the  fashion  to  abuse  even  his  looks.  The  Lieutenant-General 
has  been  allowed  to  depart,  but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Tartar  General  are  still  in  custody  at  head-quarters.  At  my 
suggestion  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to- 
day to  continue  to  govern  the  city  under  us ;  but  the  stolidity 
of  the  Chinese  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may 
do.  We  have  given  him  till  to-morrow  to  determine  whether 
he  will  accept.  My  whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  pre- 
serve the  Cantonese  from  the  evils  of  a  military  occupation ; 
but  their  stupid  apathetic  arrogance  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  effect  this  object.  Yeh's  tone  when  he  was  taken  was  to  be 
rather  bimiptious.  The  Admiral  asked  him  about  an  old  man 
of  the  name  of  Cooper,  who  was  kidnapped.     At  first  he  pre- 
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tended  that  lie  knew  nothing  about  him.  When  pressed  he 
said,  "  Oh  !  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  took  him  when  I  drove 
you  away  from  the  city  last  winter.  I  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  him  and  the  other  European  prisoners,  but  I  could 
not  keep  them  alive.  They  all  died,  and  if  you  like  I'll  show 
you  where  I  had  them  buried."  M.  says  that  to-day  when  he 
saw  him  on  board  the  Inflexible,  he  was  very  civil  and  piano. 
He  takes  it  easy,  eats  and  drinks  weU,  etc.  He  said  to  his 
captain,  that  if  it  was  not  an  indiscreet  question,  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  it  was  likely  that  we  should  kill 
him.  The  captain  had  no  difficulty  in  re  assuring  him  on  that 
point. 

January  Wi. — We  had  rather  an  important  day's  work  yes- 
terday. The  Lieutenant-Governor  showed  some  symptoms  of 
a  willingness  to  govern  on  our  conditions.  This  gives  some 
chance  of  our  getting  out  of  the  difficulties  of  our  situation. 
You  may  imagine  what  it  is  to  undertake  to  govern  some  mil- 
lions of  people  (the  province  contains  upwards  of  20,000,000), 
when  we  have  in  all  two  or  three  people  who  understand  the 
language !  I  never  had  so  difficult  a  matter  to  arrange.  .  .  . 
Each  man  has  his  own  way  of  seeing  things,  and  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  question  being  enormous,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Chinese  character  almost  unfathomable,  .  .  .  the  problem  is 
well  nigh  insoluble.  However  yesterday  we  seemed  to  make 
some  progress  towards  an  understanding.  We  walked  up  to  the 
front  along  the  wall  as  usual,  and  very  hot  it  was ;  but  we 
returned  through  the  town  itself  with  the  General  and  Admiral 
and  a  large  escort.  I  rode  on  a  pony.  It  was  a  strange  and 
sad  sight.  The  wretched-looking  single-storey ed  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  streets  almost  all  shut  up,  only  a  few  people 
making  their  appearance,  and  these  for  the  most  part  wan  and 
haggard,  and  here  and  there  places  which  the  fire  from  our 
ships  had  destroyed,  all  presented  a  very  melancholy  spectacle ; 
and  one  could  hardly  help  asking  one's-seK,  with  some  disgust, 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  all  the  row  whicli  we  have 
been  making,  for  the  sake  of  getting  into  this  miserable  place. 
However,  I  presume  that  the  better  part  of  the  population  have 
either  fled  or  hid  themselves.  I  daresay  if  they  had  returned, 
and  the  shops  had  been  opened,  the  aspect  of  the  town  would 
have  been  different. 

January  ^th.- — Yesterday  I  went  up  again  to  the  front  with- 
out Gros,  and  pressed  matters  forward  towards  a  solution.  The 
result  was,  that  my  plan  of  getting  the  Governor  of  the  province 
to  consent  to  return  to  his  Yamun  and  resume  his  functions,  a 
board  of  our  officers,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  being 
appointed  to  inhabit  his  Yamun  with  him,  and  to  aid  him  in 
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the  maintenance  of  order,  prevailed.  .  .  .  To-day  we  went,  Gros 
and  I,  in  great  procession  to  the  Governor's  Yamun,  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  office  on  the  above  conditions.  We  were  carried  in 
chairs  through  the  town,  attended  by  a  large  escort.  The  city 
seemed  fuller  of  people  than  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit, 
and  they  looked  more  cheerful. 

January  lO^/i.— By  a  ludicrous  mistake,  no  orders  had  been 
given  to  release  the  Governor  and  Tartar  General,  so  that,  after 
waiting  for  them  for  an  hour,  we  heard  that  the  sentry  would 
not  let  them  leave  the  room  in  which  they  were  confined.  The 
consequence  was  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  as  I  wished  to 
get  my  escort  out  of  the  streets  before  it  was  dark,  we  were 
obliged  to  hurry  through  the  ceremony  a  little.  We  began  with 
a  kind  of  squabble  about  seats ;  but  after  that  was  over,  I 
addressed  the  Governor  in  a  pretty  arrogant  tone.  I  did  so  out 
of  kindness,  as  I  now  know  what  fools  they  are,  and  what 
calamities  they  bring  upon  themselves,  or  rather  on  the  wretched 
people,  by  their  pride  and  trickery.  Gros  followed ;  in  a  few 
words  endorsing  what  I  had  said.  Tlie  Governor  answered  very 
satisfactorily.  I  then  rose,  saying  that  we  must  depart,  and 
that  we  wished  him  and  the  Tartar  General  all  sorts  of  felicity. 
They  were  good-natured  looking  men,  the  General  being  of 
great  size.  They  conducted  us  to  the  front  door,  where  we 
ought  to  have  found  our  chairs,  but  they  had  disappeared,  to 
tlie  infinite  wrath  of  Mr.  Parkes.  ...  I  say  the  front  door ;  but 
in  fact  the  house  consisted  of  a  series  of  one-storeyed  pavilions, 
placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  connected  by  a  covered  way 
with  trellis- work  panels  running  through  a  sort  of  garden. 
We  got  at  last  into  the  chairs,  and  hastened  off  to  the  city  wall, 
which  we  reached  just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  having  thus  ter- 
minated about  the  strangest  day  which  has  yet  occurred  in 
Chinese  history, — the  Governor  of  this  arrogant  city  of  Canton 
accepting  office  at  the  hand  of  two  barbarian  chiefs  ! 

January  \Ztli. — No  mail  from  England  yet.  To-morrow  at 
twelve  this  letter  goes.  You  get  the  least  agreeable  picture  of 
the  concerns  in  which  I  am  engaged ;  because  as  I  write  this 
record  from  day  to  day,  all  my  anxieties  and  their  causes  are 
narrated.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  last  fortnight  has 
been  a  very  successful  one.  I  walked  through  the  city  to-day 
with  the  Admiral  and  an  escort,  and  saw  evident  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  streets.  The  people  seemed  to  be  resuming 
their  avocations,  and  the  shops  to  be  re-opening.  My  "  Tribunal" 
is  working  well.  In  short,  I  hope  that  the  evils  incident  to  the 
capture  of  a  city,  and  especially  of  a  Chinese  city,  have  been  in 
this  instance  very  much  mitigated.  The  season  is  very  chang- 
ing.    Three  nights  ago  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  72°, 
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and  last  night  it  fell  to  40°.  There  is  a  cold  wind ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  walk  briskly  to-day  to  keep  one's-self  warm. 

January  lAth. — Last  night  the  thermometer  fell  to  38°.  I 
send  you  rather  a  good  sketch  of  Yeh  by  Morrison.  .  .  . 

January  IG^/t.- -Though  I  was  able  to  send  off  the  last 
despatches  with  something  of  a  satisfactory  report ;  we  are  by 
no  means  I  fear  yet  out  of  the  wood.  I  took  a  long  walk  in 
the  city  of  Canton  yesterday.  I  visited  the  West  Gate,  where 
I  found  a  stream  of  people  moving  outwards,  and  was  told  by 
the  officer  that  this  goes  on  from  morning  to  night.  They  say, . 
when  asked,  that  they  are  going  out  of  town  to  celebrate  the 
New  Year,  but  my  belief  is  that  they  are  flying  from  us.  The 
streets  were  full,  and  the  people  civil.  Quantities  of  eating 
stalls,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  shops  still  shut.  As  we 
got  near  the  wall  in  our  own  occupation,  some  people  ran  up  to 
us  complaining  that  they  had  been  robl)ed.  We  went  into  the 
houses  and  saw  clearly  enough  the  signs  of  devastation.  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  description,  that  the  culprits  were  French 
sailors.  If  this  goes  on  one  fortnight  after  we  have  captured 
the  town,  when  is  it  to  stop  ?  ...  It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could,  I  believe,  be  worse  than  our  own  sailors, 
but  they  are  now  nearly  all  on  board  ship,  and  we  have  the 
resource  of  the  Cat.  .  .  .  All  this  is  very  sad,  but  I  am  not  yet 
quite  at  the  end  of  my  tether.  If  things  do  not  mend  within 
a  few  days  I  shall  startle  my  colleagues  by  proposing  to  abandon 
the  town  altogether,  giving  reasons  for  it  which  will  enable  me 
to  state  on  paper  all  these  points.  No  human  power  shall 
induce  me  to  accept  the  office  of  oppressor  of  the  feeble. 

Sunday,  January  1 7th. — ^Your  letters  to  November  24th 
arrived  yesterday.  .  .  .  The  calling  together  of  Parliament  so 
suddenly  I  was  not  prepared  for.  I  am  glad  however  to  think 
that  probably  the  Government  will  know  before  the  3d  of  De- 
cember the  course  which  I  finally  determined  to  follow.  As 
you  know  by  this  time,  the  mission  of  F.  to  the  Peiho  was 
ultimately  abandoned.  It  could  not  have  done  any  good,  and  it 
might  have  compromised  us  in  other  parts  of  China.  ...  I 
took  another  walk  all  about  Canton  yesterday.  In  fact  I  act 
the  part  of  chief-constable.  .  .  . 

January  20th. — I  hinted  at  my  ideas  as  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  city,  and  it  has  had  an  excellent  effect.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
notable  progress  towards  qmet  in  the  city.  Still,  I  fear  the  tide 
of  emigration  is  going  on.  Parkes  is  exerting  himself  with 
considerable  effect,  and  he  is  really  very  clever.  There  were  a 
great  many  more  shops  open  in  the  streets  yesterday  than  I  had 
seen  before.  .  .  .  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  to  deal  with  a  sober 
population  !     I  have  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Canton  for 
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some  seven  or  eight  days  since  the  capture,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  cbunken  man.  In  any  Christian  town  we  should  have  had 
numbers  of  rows  by  this  time  arising  out  of  drunkenness,  how- 
ever cowed  the  population  might  have  been.  The  Tribunal 
convicted  a  Chinaman  the  other  day  for  selling  "  Samshoo  "  to 
the  soldiers.  I  requested  Parkes  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
Governor  Pehkwei  for  punishment.  This  was  done,  and  the 
arrangement  answered  admirably.  The  Governor  was  pleased, 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Chinese  as  the  executor  of  our 
judgments,  and  at  the  same  time  we  to  a  certain  extent  seemed 
to  be  conceding  to  the  Chinese  the  principle  of  ex-territoriality 
which  we  assert  as  against  them.  The  weather  continues  cool 
though  the  sun  is  hot  during  the  day.  This  morning  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  49°.  ...  I  am  rather  anxious  for  the  next 
mail,  ...  C.  is  generally  very  complimentary  about  my  de- 
spatches, which  I  suppose  tell  their  story,  and  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination  except  what  I  intend  they  should.  The  fact  is, 
that  I  never  before  was  in  a  position  where  I  could  write, 
because  I  have  always  hitherto  been  obliged  to  give  others  the 
credit  both  of  thinking  and  acting  for  me.  I  have  no  respon- 
sible ministers  here,  though  the  presence  of  a  colleague,  and 
since  military  operations  began  the  position  of  the  naval  and 
military  commanders-in-cliief,  has  required  me  to  act  with  some 
caution,  in  order  to  make  the  wheels  of  the  machine  work 
smoothly  and  keep  on  the  rails.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  I 
suggested  a  few  days  ago  the  plan  of  evacuation.  The  mainten- 
ance of  order  in  a  city  under  martial  law  was,  I  felt,  an  affair 
rather  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  than  for  me,  therefore  I  was 
in  a  false  position  when  I  meddled  with  it  directly.  But  the 
question  of  remaining  in  the  city  or  not  was  a  political  one. 
By  letting  it  be  known  that  I  had  there  my  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  upon  which  I  should  fall  back  if  necessary,  I  obtained 
the  influence  I  required  for  insuring  as  far  as  possible  the 
adoption  of  satisfactory  an-angements  mthin  the  city.  I  must 
add  that  this  evacuation  plan  was  not  intended  by  me  to  be  a 
mere  threat.  I  have  it  clearly  matured  in  my  mind  as  a  thing 
feasible,  and  which  would  be  under  certain  circumstances  an 
advisable  plan  to  adopt.  In  taking  Canton  we  had,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  two  objects  in  \Tiew :  the  one  to  prove  that  we  could 
take  it ;  the  other  to  have  in  our  hands  something  to  give  up 
when  we  come  to  terms  with  the  Emperor, — "  a  material  guaran- 
tee." I  believe  that  the  capture  of  the  city,  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Yeh,  has  settled  the  former  point.  Indeed  from  all 
that  I  hear  I  infer  that  the  capture  of  Yeh  has  had  more  effect 
on  the  Chinese  mind  than  the  capture  of  the  city.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  might  abandon  the  city  without  losing  much 
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if  anything  on  this  head.  No  doubt  we  should  lose  on  tlie 
second  head.  We  should  not  have  Canton  to  give  up  when  a 
treaty  was  concluded  if  we  had  given  it  up  already ;  even  then 
however  we  might,  by  retaining  the  Island  of  Honan,  the  forts, 
etc.,  do  a  good  deal  towards  providing  a  substitute,  so  that  you 
see  my  threat  was  made  hond  fide.  I  certainly  should  have 
preferred  the  loss  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  the  continuance 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Allied  troops  were  plundering 
the  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

January  2\st. — I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reed,  the  United 
States  Plenipotentiaiy,  to-day,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — "  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  most  sincerely 
congratulating  you  on  the  success  at  Canton — the  great  success 
of  a  bloodless  victory,  the  merit  of  which,  I  am  sure,  is  mainly 
due  to  your  Lordship's  gentle  and  discreet  counsels.  My 
countrymen  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  it."  This  from  the  re- 
presentative of  the  United  States  is  gratifying  both  personally 
and  politically. 

January  2ith. — Baron  Gros  and  I  were  conversing  together 
yesterday  on  affairs  in  this  quarter,  and  among  other  things  he 
told  me  that  we  were  both  much  reproached  for  our  laxity,  and 
that  I  was  more  blamed  on  that  account  than  he.  I  said  to 
him  :  "  I  can  praise  you  on  many  accounts,  my  dear  Baron,  but 
I  cannot  compliment  you  on  being  a  greater  brute  than  I  am." 
...  I  hear  from  L.,  who  has  just  returned  from  Hong-kong, 
that  the  thirst  for  blood  is  not  yet  slaked  among  the  meek 
Christians  of  that  locality. 

January  28th. —  ...  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  mail  con- 
veys, on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  progress  of 
affairs,  though  this  letter  puts  you  in  possession  of  all  the  ebbs 
and  flows  which  have  taken  place  during  the  fortnight.  I  send 
a  leaf  of  geranium,  which  I  culled  in  the  garden  of  the  Tartar 
General.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  S.  Furious,  Canton  River. — January  29  th. — No  letters 
yet  from  England.  The  mail  is  after  its  time,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  Alma  steamer  has  met  with  an  accident,  in  which  case 
we  may  still  have  to  wait.  .  .  .  Yesterday,  after  sending  off 
my  letters,  I  went  to  Canton,  where  I  found  that  a  sensation 
had  been  created  by  the  arrival  of  a  tall,  fair,  and  slender  youth, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Madame  de  B.,  who  took  this  method  of 
visiting  the  town,  which  has  been  hitherto  closed.  I  have  not 
yet  met  her,  but  I  hear  that  she  was  walking  about  to-day  in 
her  male  attire,  under  the  escort  of  her  friend,  the  French  Ad- 
miral. 

Ja7iuary  31st. — Still  no  letters.  I  visited  yesterday  two  of 
the  Canton  prisons,  and  witnessed  there  some  sights  of  horror 
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beyond  what  I  could  have  pictured  to  myself.  Many  of  the 
inmates  were  so  reduced  by  disease  and  starvation,  that  their 
limbs  were  not  as  thick  as  my  wrist.  One  man  who  was  in 
this  condition  was  in  the  receptacle  for  untried  prisoners,  and 
said  he  had  been  there  seven  years.  In  one  of  the  courts  wliich 
we  entered,  there  was  a  cell  closed  in  by  a  double  row  of  up- 
right posts,  which  is  the  common  style  of  gate  at  Canton,  and 
I  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  groans  of  its  inmates.  I  desired  it 
to  be  opened,  and  such  a  spectacle  as  it  presented  !  The  pri- 
soners were  covered  with  sores,  produced  by  severe  beatings ; 
one  was  already  dead,  and  the  rats,- — but  I  cannot  go  further 
in  description.  The  others  could  hardly  crawl,  they  were  so 
emaciated,  and  my  conviction  is  that  they  were  shut  in  there 
to  die.  The  prison  authorities  stated  that  they  had  escaped  at 
the  time  of  the  bombardment,  for  which  they  had  been  punished 
as  we  saw.  If  the  statement  was  true,  they  must  have  been 
systematically  starved  since  their  recapture.  Our  pretext  for 
visiting  the  prisons  was  to  discover  whether  any  Europeans,  or 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  service  of,  or  had  had  relations 
with  Europeans,  were  confined  in  them.  We  took  out  some 
who  professed  to  belong  to  the  latter  classes.  I  went  a  step 
further,  by  taking  out  a  poor  boy  of  fifteen,  whom  we  found  in 
chains,  but  so  weak  that  when  we  took  them  off  he  was  unable 
to  stand.  I  told  Mr.  Parkes  to  take  him  to  Pehkwei,  from  me, 
as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  his  prisons  are  managed. 
And  if  Gros  consents,  I  shall  send  him  a  letter  which  will 
astonish  him.  I  suppose  I  was  on  foot  for  at  least  seven  hours, 
but  these  incidents  of  the  latter  part  of  my  walk  almost  put  out 
of  my  head  those  of  the  earlier  part.  I  made,  however,  a  long 
tour  in  the  western  suburb.  Among  other  things  of  interest,  I 
saw  a  temple  which  contains  statues  of  the  500  disciples  of 
Buddha ;  about  as  ugly  a  set  of  customers  as  I  ever  clapped  my 
eyes  on.  This  temple  is  contained  in  a  monastery,  and  several 
priests  attended  us  when  we  went  round  it.  They  have  shaven 
heads  and  no  tails,  and  seem  particularly  stupid. 

FebrvAiry  2d. — This  is  a  desperately  cold  day,  although  the 
thermometer  is,  I  believe,  54°.  There  is  a  stiff  Ijreeze  from  the 
north,  which  makes  one  feel  like  below  zero  in  Canada.  I  am 
trying  to  get  rid  of  a  cold  by  staying  on  board  to-day.  .  .  . 
Pehkwei  was  very  indignant  at  our  visit  to  his  prisons,  and 
hinted  that  he  would  make  away  with  himself,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject.  However,  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  some  of  the  things  we  found  were  very  bad,  and 
quite  against  the  Chinese  law.  On  reviewing  the  whole,  I  must 
admit  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  one  cell  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  was  rather  neglect,  want  of  food,  medical  care,  cleanli- 
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ness,  etc.,  than  positive  <}nielty,  of  which  one  found  evidence  in 
the  prisons. 

February  ith. — Still  no  letters.  To-morrow,  F.  is  to  go  to 
Macao,  to  take  to  Messrs.  Eeed  and  Putiatine  copies  of  all  my 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  Yeh,  etc.,  and  an  invitation  to 
each  that  he  will  join  us  in  an  attempt  to  settle  matters  by 
negotiation  at  Shanghae.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  thii-d 
act  in  this  Chinese  affair.  Yesterday,  Baron  Gros  and  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Magazine  Hill,  where  we  had  a  meeting  to  settle 
the  arrangements  under  which  foreigners  are  to  be  admitted  to 
Canton  when  tlie  blockade  is  raised.  ...  I  hear  that  wonder- 
ful stories  against  me  pass  current  at  Hong-kong,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  useful,  for  I  am  represented  as  determined  to 
have  my  own  way,  etc.  I  confess  that  I  am  pretty  determined 
to  have  it,  but  I  achieve  that  object  under  great  difficulties,  as 
the  responsibility  for  all  that  goes  wrong  will  certainly  fall 
on  me. 

February  Uh. — I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eeed,  saying  that  he 
is  going  to  the  North  this  day,  so  that  perhaps  F.  will  not  find 
him.  This  would  be  a  great  disappointment.  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  low  about  my  prospects  here,  so  great  are  the  difficulties. 
...  I  feel  in  conscience  bound  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible 
the  evils  which  we  are  inflicting  on  these  unhappy  Chinese ; 
besides  which,  I  believe  that  the  Government  intended  that  my 
voice  should  be  heard  in  all  that  takes  place.  As  yet,  I  believe 
that  the  system  which  we  have  established  at  Canton  has  been 
a  great  success.  I  do  not  think  that  above  200  or  300  Chinese 
were  killed  during  the  whole  attack  of  the  city,  and  that  we 
should  be  established  with  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  life  in  actual 
mastery  of  the  city  is  a  great  achievement.  But  I  am  quite 
aware  that  we  have  some  danger,  and  much  difficulty  before  us, 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  be  held  responsible  for  everything  that 
goes  wrong.  I  should  not  care  about  the  responsibility  if  I  had 
all  the  power  in  my  hands ;  but  in  fact  I  have  very  little,  though 
I  own  I  assert  a  good  deal.  The  Commanders-in-Chief  are 
the  ostensible  governors  of  the  town,  and  everything  I  do  is  an 
intrusion.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  February  7th. — A  month  without  news  is  very  long 
to  wait.  Perhaps  time  passes  a  Httle  more  quickly  than  when 
one  was  dawdling  and  doing  nothing  at  Hong-kong;  but  still  this 
life  is  tiresome  enough.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  ever  was  a 
town  of  the  same  extent,  or  a  population  of  the  same  number, 
more  utterly  uninteresting  than  the  town  and  population  of 
Canton.  Low  houses,  narrow  streets,  temples  containing  some 
hideous  idols,  which  are  not  apparently  in  the  least  venerated 
by  their  own  worshippers.     The  only  other  resource  is  the  curi- 
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osity-shops,  and  as  you  know,  I  have  not  the  genius  for  making 
collections.  ... 

February  9th. — Things  have  taken  a  better  turn.  F.  by  steam- 
ing at  night  from  Macao  to  Hong-kong,  caught  Keed  about  an 
hour  before  that  fixed  for  his  departure  for  the  North.  He  was 
delighted  with  my  communication,  and  has  written  undertaking 
to  co-operate  cordially  with  us.  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  gi-eat 
diplomatic  triumph,  because  it  not  only  smoothes  the  way  for 
future  proceedings,  but  it  greatly  relieves  our  anxiety  about 
Canton,  as  the  Americans  are  the  only  people  who  would  be 
likely  to  give  us  trouble  during  the  mihtary  occupation.  We 
have  not  got  an  answer  from  Putiatine,  but  it  is  of  little  com- 
parative importance  what  he  does.  .  .  .  Seymour  showed  me 
yesterday  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Peel  from  Cawn- 
pore,  1 6th  December.  It  concludes  in  these  words :  "  Please 
give  my  kind  respects  to  Lord  Elgin.  Should  he  have  felt  any 
inconvenience  in  the  change  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Ava,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  still  heartily  glad  that  he  made  the  change,  and 
that  he  will  have  followed  our  course  with  pride.  It  was  the 
Chinese  expedition  that  relieved  Lucknow,  relieved  Cawnpore, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  the  6th." 

February  lOth. — ^We  have  got  Putiatine's  letter  for  Pekin.  It 
is  very  good ;  perhaps  better  than  any  of  the  lot.  .  .  .  However, 
the  entente  is  now  established.  My  mind,  too,  is  a  good  deal 
relieved  to-day  by  seeing  the  wretched  junks  which  have  been 
shut  up  so  long  by  the  blockade,  with  their  sails  set,  gliding 
down  the  river.  I  sent  Mr.  Wade  to  visit  Yeh  yesterday,  to  see 
how  he  took  the  notion  of  being  sent  out  of  the  country  to  Cal- 
cutta or  elsewhere.  He  adhered  to  his  policy  of  indifference, 
real  or  affected,  I  cannot  teU  which.  I  suppose  it  is  a  point  of 
pride  with  him  never  to  complain. 

February  1 2th. — At  last !  Two  mails  from  England  arrived 
this  morning.  I  have  your  letters  to  the  26th  December.  .  .  . 
Eeed  has  been  with  me  for  the  last  two  hours.  The  new  alli- 
ance is  established.  ...  I  wonder  how  the  Govermnent  and 

Opposition  will  like  this  phase  of  the  affair.  .  .  .  ought 

to  know  that  there  is  now  only  one  policy  to  follow  here.  .  .  . 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  I  have  done  more  than  most  men  would 
have  even  attempted,  to  avert  great  calamities  from  the  Chinese. 
I  should  like  to  see  him  try  to  fight  his  own  battle  against 
enemies  who  will  never  either  yield  or  resist  effectually.  .  .  . 
If  I  can  only  conclude  a  treaty  at  Shanghae,  and  hasten  home 
afterwards !  .  .  . 

H.  M.  8.  Furious.-^Feb^mry  20th. — I  am  now  off  from  Canton, 
never  I  hope  to  see  it  again.  Two  months  1  have  been  there — 
engaged  in  this  painful  service — checking,  as  I  have  best  been 
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able  to  do,  the  disposition  to  maltreat  this  unfortunate  people. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole  I  think  I  have  been  successful.  There  never 
was  a  Chinese  town  which  suffered  so  little  by  the  occupation 
of  a  hostile  force;  and  considering  the  difficulties  which  our 
alliance  with  the  French  (though  I  have  had  all  support  from 
Gros,  in  so  far  as  he  can  give  it)  has  occasioned,  it  is  a  very- 
signal  success.  The  good  people  at  Hong-kong,  etc.,  do  not 
know  whether  to  be  incredulous  or  disgusted  at  this  policy.  .  .  . 
I  am  told  a  parcel  of  ridiculous  stories  about  arming  of  braves, 
etc.  I  heard  that  in  the  western  suburb  the  people  "  looked 
ill-natured,"  so  I  have  been  the  greater  part  of  my  two  last 
days  in  that  suburb,  looking  in  vain  into  faces  to  discover 
these  menacing  indications.  Yesterday  I  walked  through  very 
out-of-the-way  streets  and  crowded  thoroughfares  with  Wade 
and  two  sailors,  through  thousands  and  thousands,  without  a 
symptom  of  disrespect.  ...  I  know  that  our  people  for  a  long 
time  used  to  insist  on  every  Chinaman  they  met  taking  his  hat 
off.  Of  course  it  rather  astonished  a  respectable  Chinese  shop- 
keeper to  be  poked  in  the  ribs  by  a  sturdy  sailor  or  soldier,  and 
told,  in  bad  Chinese  or  in  pantomime,  to  take  off  his  hat,  which 
is  a  thing  they  never  do,  and  which  is  not  with  them  even  a 
mark  of  respect.  I  only  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
follies  which  people  commit  when  they  know  nothing  of  the 
manners  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  .  .  .  We  are 
steaming  down  to  Hong-kong  on  a  beautiful  fresh  morning.  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  a  step  on  my  way  home. 

Sunday,  February  2lst. — Hong-kong. — I  am  on  shore  for  a 
few  days,  till  my  ship  is  fitted  to  go  north.  I  have  been  taking 
my  morning  walk.  The  climate  here  at  this  season  is  really 
delicious,  brighter  and  clearer  than  up  the  river,  and  with  a 
touch  of  sea-air  which  makes  it  more  bracing.  I  arrived  yes- 
terday, at  about  two  p.m.  My  gentlemen  went  off  to  see  the 
races.  I  walked  to  the  Government  House.  ...  I  have  been 
reading  over  your  last  letters.  ...  I  tliink  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  fail  to  perceive,  when  the  results  of  my  policy 
here  are  known,  that  I  have  done  them,  even  in  a  party  sense, 
immense  service.  I  have  carried  out  their  original  Canton 
policy,  but  in  such  a  way  that  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
much  of  a  case  can  be  made  against  it.  I  have  extorted  even 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  who  would  not  join  us 
in  that  policy  an  approval  of  it.  It  is  something  that  both  the 
Eussian  and  United  States  Plenipotentiaries  should  compliment 
us  on  the  moderation  of  our  proceedings  at  Canton.  And 
finally,  I  have  united  all  the  Great  Powers  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Chinese  Court.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  distance  at  which  I  am 
acting  is  so  great  that  it  is  clear  I  must  be  acting  for  myself. 
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Oit  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  take  the  silence  of  my  friends 
and  the  press  very  easy.  ,  .  . 

February  22d. — Yeh  is  off  this  morning.  I  have  just  sent 
my  despatch  to  Canning  to  be  written  out.  "  Our  Own"  is  to 
accompany  Yeh  to  Calcutta.  Perhaps  he  may  get  something 
out  of  him,  but  I  fear  not.  He  seems  an  uninteresting 
monster. 

FebrvMry  24:th. —  .  .  .  Nothing  is  going  on  here  of  any 
moment.  .  .  .  The  newspapers  go  on  writing  the  most  absurd 
nonsense.  But  the  weather  is  charming,  so  that  the  evils  of 
exile  are  not  for  the  moment  aggravated  by  discomfort  on  that 
head.  .  .  . 

Februai'i/  2Gth. — To-morrow  this  letter  goes,  and  still  no  mail 
from  England.  I  think  of  starting  in  a  few  days,  and  calling 
at  the  other  ports — Foochow,  Amoy,  and  Ningpo.  I  have  a  line 
from  0.,  who  took  up  my  letter  to  Shanghae,  and  made  a  quick 
though  rough  passage.  We  shall  be  a  good  deal  longer  on  the 
way,  and  my  captain  advises  me  to  be  off,  to  anticipate  the 
equinox.  I  have  just  written  a  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
to  tell  him  that  perhaps  I  may  go  direct  from  Shanghae  to 
Japan,  and  so  home.  It  is  almost  too  good  a  prospect  to  be 
realized. 

February  27th. — I  had  Eeed  to  dine  with  me  yesterday.  He 
is  in  very  good  humour,  and  is  off  this  morning  to  Manila,  en 
rmite  for  Shanghae.  The  Eussian  returns  on  Monday,  and  we 
are  going  to  Shanghae  by  the  same  route  most  fraternally.  Your 
accoimts  of  the  boys  .  .  .  make  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  an  age 
away  from  home.  God  grant  that  I  may  get  through  tliis  busi- 
ness soon,  and  return  to  find  you  all  flourishing  !  .  .  . 

March  1st. — I  received  your  letters  yesterday.  .  .  .  This  will 
probably  be  a  short  letter,  as  I  intend  to  leave  it  here  when  I 
sail  for  the  north  to-moiTow.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  that  I  had  joined 
that  merry  dance  on  Christmas  day  at  Dunmore,  and  seen  B. 
and  E.  performing  their  reel  steps,  and  F.  snapping  his  fingers  ! 
You  know  now  how  differently  my  New  Year  was  passed. 
Traversing  that  vast  city  of  the  dead — meditating  over  that  28th 
December  which  Herod  had  already  hallowed.  .  .  .  These  letters 
are  my  conscience  and  memory,  the  only  record  I  keep  of  pass- 
ing emotions  and  events.  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it  the  true  doctrine 
is  one  I  have  before  propounded  to  you :  Do  nothing  with  which 
your  own  conscience  can  reproach  you ;  nothiTig  in  its  largest 
sense ;  nothing,  including  omission  as  well  as  commission ;  not 
nothing  only  in  the  meaning  of  having  done  no  ill,  but  nothing 
also  in  the  meaning  of  having  omitted  no  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  You  are  then  ivell  vnth  yourself.  If  it  is  worth  while  to 
be  well  loith  others — succeed.  .  .  . 
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March  2cZ.--I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  weather.  It  hais  been 
desperately  hot  for  two  or  three  days,  and  a  storm  is  likely  to 
follow.  I  had  some  of  the  leading  people  here  to  breakfast 
yesterday  morning,  in  order  to  talk  to  them  a  little  on  Canton 
affairs.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  S.  Furious,  Swatow. — March  5th. — 1  am  again  on  the 
wide  ocean,  though  for  the  moment  at  anchor.  We  started  at 
four  A.M.  on  the  3d.  When  I  got  up  I  found  a  calm  sea,  hot 
day,  and  thick  mist.  This  I  considered  a  very  good  com- 
promise, as  we  were  going  against  the  north-east  monsoon.  But 
it  was  too  good  to  last.  The  wind  gi^dually  rose,  it  got  colder, 
and  by  midnight  waxed  into  pretty  much  of  a  gale,  and  we  only 
reached  this  place  at  two  p.m.  on  the  4th,  instead  of  nine  a.m., 
as  we  had  expected.  It  has  been  too  thick  to  see  much  of  the 
coast,  but  what  we  have  seen  is  barren  and  bleak,  with  ranges 
of  hills  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  We  could  not  ob- 
serve much  indication  of  human  dwellings,  but  the  shoals  of 
fishing-boats  prove  the  existence  of  a  dense  population.  The 
settlement  here  is  against  treaty.  It  consists  mainly  of  agents 
of  the  two  great  opium-houses.  Dent  and  Jardine,  with  their 
hangei-s-on.  This,  with  a  eonsidei\able  business  in  the  coolie 
trade— which  consists  in  kidnapping  wretched  coolies,  putting 
them  on  board  ships  where  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade 
are  reproduced,  and  sending  them  on  specious  promises  to  such 
places  as  Cuba — is  the  chief  business  of  the  "  foreign"  mer- 
chants at  Swatow.  Swatow  itself  is  a  small  town  some  miles 
up  the  river.  I  can  only  distinguish  it  by  the  great  fleet  of 
junks  lying  off  it.  The  place  where  the  foreigners  live  is  a 
little  island,  barren,  but  nicely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  A  number  of  Chinese  are  resorting  to  it,  and  putting 
up  rather  good  houses  for  Chinese.  The  population  has  a 
better  appearance  than  the  Cantonese.  The  men  powerful  and 
frank-looking,  and  some  of  the  women  not  quite  hideous.  Our 
people  get  on  very  well  with  the  natives  here.  They  have  no 
consuls  or  special  protection  ;  so  tliey  act,  I  presume,  with  mode- 
ration, and  matters  go  on  quite  smoothly.  1  went  into  the  house 
of  one  of  the  "  Shroffs"  (bankers  or  money-dealers)  connected 
with  Jardine's  house.  And  I  found  the  gentleman  indulging  in 
his  opium- pipe.  He  gave  us  some  delicious  tea.  .  .  .  The 
Shroffs  here  are  three  brothers.  They  come  from  Canton,  their 
father  remained  beliind.  The  manclarins  wanting  money  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  us,  called  upon  him  to  pay  1 2,000  taels, 
about  £4000.  They  used  him  as  the  screw  to  get  this  sum 
from  his  sons  who  were  in  foreign  employ.  Though  the  old 
man  had  resolved  to  leave  his  home  and  his  patch  of  ground 
rather  than  pay,  his  sons  provided  the  money  and  sent  him 
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back.  Such  cases  are  constantly  occurring  here,  and  tliey  show 
liow  strong  the  family  affections  are  in  China.  Another  case 
was  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  which  iUustrates  the  very  round- 
about way  in  which  justice  is  arrived  at  among  us  all  here. 
The  coolies  in  a  French  coolie  ship  rose.  The  master  and  mate 
jumped  overboard,  and  the  coolies  mn  the  ship  on  shore,  where 
the  crew  had  their  clothes,  etc.,  taken  from  them,  but  were 
otherwise  well  treated.  On  this  a  French  man-of-war  comes, 
proceeds  to  Swatow,  wliich  is  fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
occurrence,  and  informs  the  people  that  they  will  bombard  the 
place  immediately  unless  6000  doUai-s  are  paid.  They  got  the 
money,  but  the  mandarins  at  once  squeezed  it  out  of  these  same 
Shroffs,  saying  that  as  they  brought  the  barbarians  to  the  spot, 
they  must  pay  for  the  damages  they  inflicted.  Meanwhile,  the 
"  foreigners "  have  it,  I  apprehend,  nmch  their  own  way.  They 
are  masters  of  the  situation,  pay  no  duties  except  tonnage  dues, 
which  are  paid  by  them  at  about  one  third  of  the  amount  paid 
by  native  vessels  of  the  same  burthen !  Hearing  that  a  Mr. 
Burns,  a  missionary,  whose  case  is  narrated  in  the  series  of 
"  insults  by  the  Chinese  authorities"  submitted  to  Parliament 
(he  having  been  in  fact  very  kindly  treated,  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges) was  at  the  island,  I  invited  him  to  breakfast.  I 
found  him  a  very  interesting  person,  really  an  enthusiastic 
missionary,  and  kindly  in  his  feelings  towards  the  Chinese.  He 
wears  the  Chinese  attire,  not  as  a  disguise,  but  to  prevent  crowds 
being  attracted  by  his  appearance.  He  does  not  boast  of  much 
success  in  converting,  but  the  Chinese  are  very  willing  to  listen 
to  him  and  to  take  books.  They  approve  of  all  books  that  in- 
culcate virtue,  morality,  etc.  But  they  have  no  taste  for  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity.  As  Yeh  said,  when  a 
Bible  was  presented  to  him  from  the  Bishop  : — "  I  know  that 
book  quite  well,  a  very  good  book.  It  teaches  men  to  be 
virtuous,  like  the  Buddhistic  books ;"  and  then  turning  very 
politely  to  his  captain,  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  care 
of  this  book  till  I  want  it."  The  country  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  very  lawless.  Burns,  a  few  days  before  he  was  arrested,  slept 
with  his  two  companions,  two  native  Christians,  in  a  large 
village.  During  the  night  the  house  he  was  in  was  broken  into, 
and  all  they  had  stolen.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  of  their 
books,  which  they  carried  tied  to  sticks  over  their  shoulders.  A 
peasant  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  see  you  are  not  accustomed 
to  cany  loads,"  and  took  his  burden  and  carried  it  for  him  si.x 
miles,  asking  for  nothing  in  return.  Other  natives  bought  the 
books  (they  had  previously  given  them  gratuitously),  and  thus 
they  got  money  enough  to  go  on  with.  When  they  got  into  this 
principal  town,  and  were  arrested  by  the  police,  the  authorities 
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seemed  rather  to  regret  it.  They  underwent  some  interroga- 
tories which  Bm'ns  seems  to  have  turned  into  a  sort  of  sermon, 
for  he  went  at  length  into  Christian  teaching,  and  the  judges 
listened  most  complacently.  They  confined  them  in  prison,  but 
did  everything  they  could  to  make  Burns  himself  comfortable. 
His  companions  were  not  so  well  treated.  He  joined  them  at 
one  time  at  his  own  request,  under  circumstances  curiously 
illustrative  of  Chinese  manners.  A  subordinate  of  the  gaoler 
with  whom  he  was  lodged  died  from  SM'allowing  opium.  The 
gaoler  was  at  once  held  responsible,  and  his  house  was  mobbed. 
On  which  Dr.  Burns,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
asked  to  rejoin  his  companions.  He  found  them  shut  up  in  a 
very  loathsome  cell,  with  several  other  prisoners.  A  place 
something  like  my  Canton  prisons,  but  he  said  they  did  very 
well  while  there,  for  they  were  able  to  preach  to  the  other 
prisoners.  At  one  of  the  interrogatories,  one  of  his  companions, 
the  more  zealous  of  the  two,  on  being  asked  why  he  had  brought 
a  foreigner  to  the  place,  answered  that  it  was  because  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  their  books  said,  "  It  is  better  to  die  with 
the  wise  than  to  live  with  fools."  This  sentiment  was  not  con- 
sidered complimentary  by  the  mandarins,  who  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  beaten,  upon  which  he  got  ten  blows  on  each 
side  of  his  face  with  an  instrument  like  a  sole  of  a  shoe.  Mr. 
B.  told  this  story,  but  added  that  he  believed  the  beating  had 
been  determined  on  before,  for  his  other  companion  who  was 
the  more  worldly  of  the  two,  and  who  had  probably  found  his 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  gaoler,  was  told  that  he  too  would  be 
beaten  that  day,  but  that  the  blows  would  be  laid  on  by  a 
friendly  hand,  and  that  if  he  kept  his  cheek  loose,  he  would  not 
feel  them  much. 

March  Qtk. — Amoy. — I  can  hardly  go  through  all  Dr.  Burns' 
stories.  He  was  very  fluent,  delighted  to  have  listeners,  and 
went  on  for  some  two  hours  without  intermission.  We  left 
Swatow  at  about  noon,  kept  well  in  shore,  and  had  not  much 
sea.  But  the  weather  was  misty,  and  at  last  it  began  to  blow 
pretty  hard.  Captain  Osborne,  however,  took  us  into  a  bay, 
and  anchored  for  the  night,  thus  saving  us  a  very  disagTeeable 
one.  We  started  early  this  morning.  When  I  got  on  deck,  I 
found  a  bright  sun.  Thermometer  about  60°,  and  a  fanning 
breeze. 

March  7th. — I  leave  this  letter  here.  The  weather  is  so  fine 
that  we  proceed  this  evening.  ,  .  . 

March  Sth. —  We  are  entering  Foochow ;  a  most  beautiful 
day ;  the  sea  smooth  as  glass.  We  left  Amoy  last  night.  I 
went  to  church  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Consulate.  An  American 
missionary  preached.     There  are  several  missionaries  at  Amoy. 
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Tliey  have,  as  they  say,  about  300  comerts.  The  foreigners  and 
natives  get  on  veiy  well  there.  The  town  is  a  poor  enough 
place,  and  the  island  seems  rocky  and  barren.  How  it  can 
sustain  the  great  population  which  inhabits  the  villages  that 
cover  it,  is  a  mystery.  .  .  .  We  have  just  reached  the  anchorage 
at  Pagoda  Island.  I  find  the  mail  for  England  has  not  left  yet, 
so  I  may  probably  send  this  line.  .  .  .  The  run  up  the  Min 
river  to  this  point  is  very  pretty;  bold  hills  on  either  side, 
cultivated  in  terrace-patches  up  to  their  very  summits  by  the 
industrious  Chinese.  The  weather  became  gloomy  as  we  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  north-east  wind  began  to  presage 
a  blow ;  but  we  were  safe,  and  had  only  to  be  thankful  that  it 
had  been  so  calm  while  we  were  in  the  open  sea.  .  .  .  They  say 
it  is  apt  to  be  fine  and  to  blow  for  three  days  at  a  time  alter- 
nately. In  that  case  I  think  we  may  remain  where  we  are  for 
three  days.  .  .  . 

March  lith. — On  this  day  last  year  I  accepted  the  mission 
in  which  I  am  now  engaged !  and  here  I  am  now  at  anchor 
luider  the  shelter  of  Fuh  Yan  cliff,  after  a  day  of  tossing  from 
Foochow  Foo.  I  do  trust  that  there  may  be  some  hope  of  a 
termination  before  very  long  of  this  wearisome  separation.  A 
vessel  from  Shanghae  brought  me  this  morning  a  letter  from 
0.,  which  shows  that  he  has  got  well  through  the  business  which 
1  entrusted  to  him.  He  went  with  my  letter  for  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Emperor,  to  a  city  named  Soochow,  which  is 
not  open  to  foreigners,  and  which  is  moreover  the  seat  of  beauty 
and  fashion  in  the  empire,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  well 
received.  This  is  a  good  sign.  An  edict  has  moreover  been 
issued  by  the  Emperor  degrading  Yeh,  and  moderate  in  its  tone 
as  regards  foreigners.  All  this  looks  as  if  there  would  be  at 
Pekin  a  disposition  to  settle  matters.  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
so,  that  I  may  get  home,  and  not  be  required  to  do  farther 
violence  to  these  poor  people.  .  .  .  On  the  10th,  I  went  up  the 
river  to  the  Consulate,  which  is  situated  on  Nantai  Island,  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  The  scenery  of  Foochow  Foo  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  far  more  beautiful  than  any  which  I  have 
before  seen  in  China ;  but  unfortunately  the  weatlier  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  stay  was  thick  and  rainy.  1  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  shops,  though  I  took  advantage 
of  some  glimpses  of  sunshine  to  visit  the  views  in  the  city, 
and  to  take  a  walk  in  the  country.  Besides  the  Consulate  at 
Nantai,  there  is  another  residence  for  tlie  Consul  within  the 
town,  in  a  most  beautiful  site  on  a  hill,  looking  all  over  the 
town  and  adjoining  country.  My  walk  in  the  country  was 
very  interesting,  through  a  rich  district,  studded  with  horse-shoe 
tombs  and  monuments  to  faithful  widows,  all  surrounded  with 
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little  patches  of  wheat  and  vegetables.  The  whole  country  is  a 
sort  of  Phre  la  Chaise  in  a  kitchen  garden.  The  people  whom  we 
met  in  our  peregrinations  were  perfectly  civil.  The  Consul,  too, 
and  Europeans  were  civil  likewise.  They  were  willing  to  give 
me  information.  I  do  not  know  that  I  carried  much  away  with 
me,  except  tlie  general  impression,  that  our  trade  is  carried  on 
on  principles  which  are  dishonest  as  regards  the  Chinese,  and 
demoralizing  to  our  own  people.  It  is,  unfortunately,  easier  to 
see  these  evils  than  to  devise  a  remedy  for  them.  We  started 
at  six  this  morning.  It  has  been  blowing  pretty  hard  all  day, 
so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  ourselves  much,  or  to 
have  service.  Captain  Osborne  has,  however,  anchored  for  the 
night,  under  shelter  of  a  lofty  cliff.  .  .  . 

It  seems  a  very  long  time  since  I  last  heard  from  yon,  thongli 
in  truth  only  the  usual  fortnight  has  as  yet  elapsed,  and  though 
the  fortnight  has  been  more  pleasantly  passed  than  my  fort- 
nights have  usually  been  since  we  parted,  as  there  has  been  more 
variety  of  interest  and  fewer  dhagremcns.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  succession  of  incidents  which  have  filled  up  the  time 
and  made  it  appear  to  pass  slowly.  ...  I  met  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria  at  Foochow.  He  is  travelling  in  about  the  best  steamer 
on  the  station,  which  the  Admiral  has  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  is  engaged  in  getting  up  chaplaincies  at  the  ports.  He 
gets  a  subscription  from  the  residents,  which  is  doubled  by  the 
Government.  As  the  missionaries  at  Amoy,  Foochow,  and 
Ningpo  very  nearly  equal  the  laity  in  number,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  necessaiy  to  throw  this  additional  charge  on 
the  British  public.  At  Foochow,  I  saw  one  of  the  American 
missionaries,  a  very  worthy  man  I  should  think,  but  not  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Burns.  He  had  been  about  eight  years  at  Foo- 
chow, and  he  computed  the  converts  made  by  himself  and  his 
brother  missionaries  at  fifteen.  He  said  that  they  were  parti- 
cular as  to  the  conduct  of  their  converts ;  but  I  cannot  affirm 
that  he  satisfied  me  that  they  accepted  in  any  very  earnest  way 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  However,  I  daresay, 
that  these  missionaries  do  good,  for  the  Chinese  are  not  fanatics, 
and  it  must  do  them  a  benefit  to  see  among  them  some  foreigners 
who  are  not  engaged  exclusively  in  money-making. 

March  \^th. — We  are  at  anchor  off  Chinhae  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  leads  to  Ningpo.  We  have  just  returned  from 
a  walk  on  shore.  We  passed  through  a  small  walled  town,  and 
climbed  up  a  hill  to  a  temple  on  the  summit,  from  which  we 
had  a  magnificent  prospect.  On  the  east  and  north,  the  sea 
studded  with  the  islands  of  the  Chusan  group  ;  on  the  west,  a 
rich  plain,  through  which  the  river  meanders  on  its  way  from 
Ningpo  ;  on  the  north,  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges.     We 
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were  accompanied  by  some  curious  but  good  natured  Chinamen, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  give  us  information.  A  very  dirty  lad, 
without  a  tail,  proved  to  be  the  priest.  After  looking  about  us 
for  some  time,  we  entered  the  building,  which  contained  a  sort 
of  central  shrine,  in  which  were  some  gilt  figures  of  large  size, 
besides  rows  of  smaller  gilt  figures  round  the  walls.  I  observed 
a  number  of  slips  of  paper  with  Chinese  characters  upon  them  ; 
and  being  told  that  they  were  used  for  divination  purposes,  I 
asked  how  it  was  done ;  upon  which  one  of  the  Chinamen  took 
from  before  the  shrine  a  thing  like  a  match-holder,  full  of  bits 
of  stick  like  matches,  and  kneeling  down  on  a  hassock,  began 
to  shake  this  case  till  one  of  the  bits  of  stick  fell  out.  He 
picked  it  up,  and  finding  a  single  notch  upon  it,  selected  from 
the  slips  of  paper  which  I  had  noticed  the  one  which  had  a 
coiTesponding  mark.  We  carried  it  away,  and  I  intend  to  get 
Mr.  Wade  to  translate  it  that  I  may  send  it  to  you.  The  other 
Chinamen  present  seemed  very  much  amused  at  what  was  going 
on.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  a  particle  of  reverence  for 
their  religion,  and  yet  they  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  on  their 
temples.  We  have  had  gloomy  weather  lately  ;  in  fact,  it  has 
really  been  cold,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  been  most  fortunate. 
Wade's  teacher  (so  the  Chinaman  who  aids  him  in  the  work  of 
interpretation  is  styled)  has  told  him  that  the  lot  which  fell  to 
me  at  the  Buddhist  temple  is  the  Ko.  1  lot,  the  most  fortunate 
of  all.  Their  system  of  divination  is  rather  complicated,  but, 
as  I  understand  it,  it  appears  to  be  that  Xoah,  or  some  one  who 
lived  about  his  time,  discovered  eight  symbols  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoise.  These,  multiplied  into  themselves,  make  sixty-four, 
which  constituted  the  Book  of  Fate.  It  appears  that  my  lot  is 
the  first  of  the  eight,  and  therefore  the  best  that  can  be  got ! 

TRANSLATION. 

"  The  Chan  Pau  Shan,  or  mountain  that  invites  or  calls  the 
jewel." 

This  may  be  the  name  of  the  hill  itself,  or  simply  of  the 
immediate  position  of  the  temple.  The  words  have  reference 
to  a  part  of  Buddhistic  mythology.  Below  this  (which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  three  characters  at  the  top  of  the  slip  of  paper), 
and  inside  the  marginal  line,  are — 

"  Lot  No.  1,"  or  "  Lot  the  first." 

Then  follow  four  verses  of  seven  words  each,  of  which  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  verses  are  in  rhyme : 

1.  "When  the  heaven  was  opened  and  the  earth  rent,  there 
was  knit  with  yours  a  goodly  destiny  ;"  that  is,  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  fete  predestined  you  to  be   happily  associated 
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with  some  other  person  in  one  of  the  relations  of  life,  such  as 
father  to  son,  liusband  to  wife,  minister  to  prince,  etc.  The 
concluding  verse  of  the  four  shows  that  here  the  last  is 
meant. 

2.  "  The  day  auspicious,  the  hour  good,  everything  complete," 
or  "  in  perfection." 

3.  "  If  you  obtain  this  lot  (or  slip),  it  is  no  little  that  is  in 
your  power." 

4.  "  In  your  ways  unerring  and  true  (or  honest),  the  monarch 
will  summon  you ;"  that  is,  you  will  be  officially  employed. 

Following  this,  on  the  left,  is  a  column  of  small  characters, 
stating :  "  The  most  eager  haste  is  not  too  great  haste.  The 
word  that  comes  (to  you)  is  in  the  nick  of  time.  Kwanyin  (a 
deity  whom  we  call  the  Goddess  of  Mercy)  signifies  this  to  you, 
sir.  This  symbol  is  typical  of  the  heaven  open  and  the  earth 
rent ;"  that  is,  is  typical  of  the  influences  in  combination  domi- 
nant at  the  time  of  creation. 

This  last  sentence  may  be  that  of  which  Kwanyin  desires  you 
to  take  notice,  but  the  other  is  the  better  version. 

In  the  last  column  are,  above,  two  characters,  signifying 
"  The  uppermost  uppermost ;"  that  is,  the  very  first  or  best,  or 
the  uppermost  line  of  that  symbol  in  the  Classical  Book  of 
Changes,  which  has  reference  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  Crea- 
tion, and  has  in  Chinese  philosophy  a  value  which  it  would  take 
too  much  time  to  explain. 

Below  is  written,  "  Printed  with  reverence  by  the  Buddhist 
Fuh  Yuen  and  his  wife  at  the  Pillar  of  Buddha." 

Ningpo. — March  \9>th. — We  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  I 
have  been  walking  both  days  about  the  town  with  Mr.  Meadows, 
the  author,  who  is  vice-consul  here.  I  am  disappointed  with 
the  city,  of  which  I  had  heard  a  great  deal.  But  the  people 
are  even  more  amiable  than  at  any  other  place  I  have  visited. 
...  0.  has  rejoined  us  in  high  spirits,  after  his  visit  to  Foo- 
chow.  I  cross-examined  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  about 
his  converts.  When  pressed,  he  could  only  name  one  who 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  want  which  we  believe  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Atonement.  About  100,  however,  including 
children,  attend  churches  in  Ningpo,  of  whom  thirty  have  been 
baptized.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  S.  Furious. — March  20th. — We  are  off  from  Ningpo. 
It  has  been  cold  and  gloomy.  I  have  taken,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  parted,  to  fires  in  my  cabin.  Yesterday,  I  called  on 
a  clergyman  to  see  Miss  Aldersey, — a  remarkable  lady,  who 
came  out  here  immediately  after  the  last  war,  and  has  been  de- 
voting herself  and  her  fortune  to  the  education  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  at  Ningpo.     She  seems  a  nice  person,  but 
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I  could  not  get  Jis  much  convei'sation  with  her  as  I  wished, 
because  tlie  Bishop,  etc.,  were  present  all  the  time.  She  has  to 
pay  the  girls  a  trifle,  as  an  equivalent  for  what  their  labour  is 
worth,  for  coming  to  her  school,  or  to  board  them  and  keep 
them,  as  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  that  women 
should  be  educated.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  got  the  entr4e 
into  Chinese  houses  of  the  richer  class.  Mrs.  Eussell  (wife  of 
the  English  clergyman),  who  speaks  the  language,  has  obtained 
it  a  little.  I  cannot  make  out  that  when  she  ^dsits  them,  they 
ever  talk  of  anything  except  where  she  got  her  dress,  etc. ;  but 
on  great  occasions,  when  they  assemble  for  ceremonies  in  the 
temples,  they  seem  very  devout.  In  private,  they  treat  these 
matters  with  great  indifference.  I  had  some  of  the  missionaries 
to  dinner.  They  put  the  converts  at  a  larger  number  than  I 
understood  Mr.  Kussell  to  do,  but  otherwise  their  report  did  not 
differ  materially  from  his. 

Chusan. — March  2lst. — We  arrived  here  last  night.  To-day, 
after  church,  we  went  on  shore.  It  was  the  first  sunny  day 
for  some  time,  but  quite  cold  enough  for  walking.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  yesterday  all  the  tops  of  the  high  hills  round 
Ningpo  were  covered  with  snow.  This  is  a  most  charming 
island.  How  any  people,  in  their  senses,  could  have  preferred 
Hong  kong  to  it,  seems  incredible.  The  people,  too,  that  is  to 
say,  the  lower  orders,  seem  really  to  like  us.  We  walked  through 
the  town  of  Tinghae,  and  asked  at  the  shop  of  a  seller  of  per- 
fumed sticks  for  the  "  Mosquito  Tobacco,"  but  in  vain.  We 
then  passed  through  the  further  gate  of  the  city  into  the  country 
beyond,  and  seeing  something  like  a  chapel,  made  towards  it. 
A  man,  dressed  as  a  Chinaman,  came  out  to  meet  us.  He  ad- 
dressed us  in  French,  and  proved  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
He  was  very  civil,  and  asked  us  into  his  house,  where  he  gave 
us  some  tea,  gi'own  on  his  own  farm.  He  has  been  here  two 
years  quite  alone,  and  he  was  ten  years  before  in  the  province 
of  Kiangsu.  He  says  that  he  has  some  200  converts.  Some 
twenty  boys,  deserted  children,  he  brings  up,  and  works  on  his 
farm.  I  saw  them,  and  I  must  say  I  never  beheld  a  more 
happy  and  well-conditioned  set  of  boys.  In  the  town  was  an 
establishment  for  younger  children,  chiefly  girls,  under  the 
charge  of  a  Chinese  female  convert.  Alter  ho  had  given  us 
tea,  the  missionary  accompanied  us  in  our  walk.  He  first  took 
us  to  a  sort  of  cottage-villa,  belonging  to  one  of  the  rich  in- 
habitants, consisting  of  about  a  couple  of  acres  of  ground,  covered 
by  kiosques  and  grottos  and  dwarf-trees,  and  ups  and  downs 
and  zigzags, — all  in  the  most  approved  Chinese  fashion.  From 
thence  we  clambered  up  a  mountain  of,  I  should  think,  some 
1 200  feet  in  height,  from  which  we  had  a  very  extensive  view. 
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and  beheld  ranges  of  hills,  separated  by  cosy  valleys,  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  the  walled  city  of  Tinghae,  surrounded  by 
rice-fields  ;  beyond,  the  sea  studded  with  islands  of  the  Chusan 
group.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  and  we  returned  to  the  ship, 
very  much  pleased  with  our  scramble. 

March  22d. — I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  flat  on  which  the  town  is  situated 
from  that  which  we  mounted  yesterday.  The  day  is  charming, 
clear,  with  a  fanning,  bracing  air.  We  had  a  finer  view  almost 
than  yesterday.  The  same  character  of  scenery  all  round  the 
island.  Spacious  flats  on  the  sea-board  under  irrigation  ;  about 
one-half  of  the  fields  covered  (now)  with  water,  and  the  other 
half  in  crop,  chiefly  beans,  wheat,  and  rape,  which,  with  its  yel- 
low flower,  gives  warmth  to  the  colouring  of  the  landscape.  These 
flats,  fringed  by  hills  of  a  goodly  height,— say  from  600  to  1200 
feet, — which  cluster  together  as  they  recede  from  the  sea-board, 
compressing  the  flats  into  narrow  valleys,  and  finally  extin- 
guishing them  altogether.  The  hills  themselves  barren,  with 
patches  here  and  there  of  Chinese  cultivation,  and  fir  planta- 
tions, the  first  I  have  seen  in  China.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the 
sea,  and  you  have  before  you  innumerable  islands  dotting  its 
surface,  the  same  in  character,  though  smaller  in  size,  than  that 
on  which  you  are  standing.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  delight- 
ful spot.  In  going  on  our  walk,  we  passed  by  the  buiying- 
ground  of  the  British  who  died  while  we  occupied  the  island, 
and  we  did  something  to  put  order  among  their  neglected  graves. 
On  our  return,  we  passed  by  a  cottage  where  an  old  lady  was 
seated  at  her  spinning-wheel.  I  entered.  She  received  us  most 
courteously,  placed  chairs  for  us,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
to  prepare  tea.  When  she  found  that  one  of  the  party  was  a 
doctor,  a  son  (grown  up)  was  produced  who  was  suffering  from 
ague.  We  brought  him  on  board,  and  gave  him  some  quinine. 
He  showed  us  the  medicine  he  M'as  taking.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  sort  of  mash  of  bits  of  bamboo  and  all  sorts  of  vegetable  in- 
gTcdients.  Tlie  doctor  who  tried  it  said  it  had  no  taste.  I 
should  mention  that  at  the  landing-place  we  met  some  of  the 
French  missionary's  boys,  who  brought  me  a  present  of  eggs 
and  fowls  and  salad  from  the  farm,  in  return  for  a  dollar  which 
I  gave  them  yesterday  to  buy  cakes  withal.  We  have  been 
steaming  since  half-past  one,  and  now  at  six  p.m.  we  are  at 
anchor  again,  in  "  the  sea  of  water-lilies "  between  Chusan  and 
the  sacred  island  of  Potou.  We  have  had  to  make  a  detour,  how- 
ever, to  reach  this  point,  threading  first  through  the  islands  of 
the  group,  on  a  sea  smooth  as  a  lake,  then  passing  between  two 
bold  and  lofty  bluffs  into  the  heaving  sea,  and  then  gliding 
along  the  rugged  coast  until  we  reached  our  present  anchorage. 
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immediately  behind  Chusaii.  We  have  been  steaming  about 
thirty  miles,  but  we  might  have  crossed  on  foot  to  where  we 
now  are  in  about  fifteen  (as  the  crow  flies).  Potou  is  a  sacred 
island  covered  with  temples. 

March  23d. — We  set  off  this  morning  to  visit  Potou.  After 
landing  on  the  beach,  we  proceeded  along  a  spacious  paved  path 
to  a  monastery,  in  a  very  picturesque  spot  under  the  grey  grnnite 
hills.  We  entered  the  buildings,  which  were  like  all  other 
Buddhistic  temples — the  same  images,  etc. — and  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  the  most  filthy  and  miserable-looking 
bouzes,  some  clad  in  grey  and  some  in  yellow.  All  were  very 
civil,  however,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  superior — who  had 
a  much  more  intelligent  look  than  the  rest — we  went  into  an 
apartment  at  the  side  of  the  temple  and  had  some  tea.  After  a 
short  rest  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  mounted  a  hill  about 
1500  feet  in  height,  passing  by  some  more  temples  on  the  way. 
I  never  saw  human  beings  apparently  in  a  lower  condition  than 
these  bonzes,  though  some  of  the  temples  were  under  repair,  and 
on  the  whole  tolerably  cared  for.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  magnificent,  and  there  was  glorious  music  here  and 
there,  from  the  sea  rolling  in  upon  the  sandy  beach.  We  met 
some  women  (not  young  ones)  going  up  the  hill  in  chairs  to 
worship  at  the  temples,  and  found,  in  some,  individuals  at  their 
devotions.  In  one,  there  was  a  monk  hidden  behind  a  great 
drum,  repeating  in  a  plaintive  tone,  over  and  over  again,  the 
name  of  Buddha  "  ameta  fo,"  or  something  like  that  sound.  I 
observed  some  with  lumps  on  the  forehead,  evidently  produced 
by  knocking  it  against  the  ground.  The  utter  want  of  respect 
of  these  people  for  their  temples,  coupled  with  this  asceticism 
and  apparent  self-sacrifice  in  their  religion,  is  a  combination 
which  I  cannot  at  present  understand.  It  has  one  bad  effect, 
that  in  the  plundering  expeditions  which  we  Christians  dignify 
with  the  name  of  war  in  these  countries,  idols  are  ripped  up  in 
the  hope  of  finding  treasure  in  them,  temple  ornaments  seized, 
and  in  short  no  sort  of  consideration  is  shown  for  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  natives. 

March  2Mh. — We  are  gliding  through  a  perfectly  smooth  sea, 
with  islands  on  both  sides  of  us,  in  a  beautifully  calm  and  clear 
day,  warmer  than  of  late,  but  still  tart  enough  to  feel  healthy. 
We  passed  a  fleet  of  some  hundreds  of  junks,  proceeding  north 
ward  under  convoy  of  some  lorchas,  of  the  "  Arrow"  class,  carry- 
ing flags  which  they  probably  have  no  right  to.  These  lorchas 
exact  a  sort  of  black  mail  from  the  junks,  and  plunder  them 
whenever  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  so  than  to  protect  them. 
They  often  have  Europeans  on  board.  Poor  Yeh  has  suffered 
severely  for  our  sins  in  respect  to  this  description  of  craft.     We 
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are  on  our  way  to  Chapoo  now,  a  port  not  opened  to  trade,  but 
one  whicli  I  am  ordered  by  the  Government  to  induce  the 
Chinese  to  open.  As  it  is  very  little  out  of  the  way  to  Shang- 
hae, I  wish  to  look  at  it  in  passing. 

March  25th. — We  reached  Chapoo  at  about  five  p.m.  I  did 
not  land,  but  some  of  the  party  did,  and  mounted  a  hill  from 
whence  they  looked  down  upon  a  walled  town  of  no  great  size, 
and  a  plain,  perfectly  flat,  stretching  for  any  number  of  miles 
beyond  it.  The  people,  as  usual,  were  civil,  and  made  no  diffi- 
culties, although  we  have  no  right  to  land  there.  The  bay  in 
which  we  anchored  is  open,  and  not  in  any  particular  way  inter 
esting.  At  about  three  this  morning  we  started,  and  have  been 
favoured  with  as  good  a  day  as  yesterday.  We  have  had 
nothing  of  the  bold  coasts  of  previous  days,  and  passed  occa- 
sionally islands  flatter  than  those  seen  before.  We  are  now  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  with  a  perfectly  flat  and  low 
shore  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  flat  one  just  discoverable  with 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  on  the  other.  A  good  many  junks  are 
sailing  about  us,  their  dark  sails  filled  with  a  lively  breeze. 
Before  us  is  a  large  man-of-war,  which  I  am  just  told  is  the 
American  Minnesota.  So  our  cruise  is  coming  to  an  end,  which 
I  regret,  as  it  has  been  a  very  pleasant  break,  and  at  least  for 
tlie  time  has  kept  me  out  of  reach  of  the  bothers  of  my  mission. 
We  have  reason  too  to  be  most  thankful  for  the  weather  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  and  if  Mr.  Reed  is  before  me  he 
cannot  complain,  as  I  am  here  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  said 
I  should  reach  Shanghae.  This  is  a  very  strange  coast.  Tlie 
sea  seems  to  be  filling  up  with  the  deposits  of  the  rivers.  We 
have  an  island  (inhabited)  beside  us,  which  did  not  exist  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  not  during  all  yesterday  and  to-day  had 
ever  more  than  eight  fathoms  of  water. 

March  29th.  -Shanghae. —  Here  I  am  in  the  Consul's  house 
a  very  spacious  mansion.  The  climate,  character  of  the  rooms, 
etc.  etc.,  all  make  me  feel  in  Europe  again.  I  reached  this 
harbour  on  the  26th,  but  only  landed  to-day.  Mr.  Reed  and 
Count  Putiatine  arrived  before  me,  but  Baron  Gros  has  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Emperor  says 
that  he  cannot  write  to  me  himself,  but  sends  me  a  message 
through  the  Governor-General  of  the  province  to  say  that  a 
Commissioner  has  been  sent  to  Canton  by  the  Emperor  to  re- 
place Yeh,  and  that  1  must  go  there  and  settle  matters  with 
him.  This  will  never  do,  so  I  must  move  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho.  I  am  only  waiting  for  Gros  and  the  Admiral  before 
I  start.  The  Shanghae  merchants  presented  an  address  to  me 
to-day,  and  as  I  was  obliged  to  say  something  in  reply,  I  thought 
that  I  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  let 
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the  Chinese  (who  are  sure  to  get  a  translation  of  my  answer) 
know,  that  tliere  is  no  chance  of  my  going  back  to  Canton.  I 
also  endeavoured  to  give  the  British  manufacturers  a  hint  that 
they  must  exert  themselves  and  not  trust  to  cannon  if  they 
intend  to  get  a  market  in  China.  I  was  compelled  to  fly  a  little 
high  in  my  language,  in  order  to  make  the  disagreeable  truths  I 
had  to  tell  palatable.  I  found  here  your  letters  to  the  end  of 
January.  ...  I  shall  be  a  little  curious  to  see  my  next  letters. 
.  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  world  just  now  are  raving  mad 
with  a  passion  for  killing  and  slaying,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a 
person  in  his  sober  senses  like  myself  to  keep  his  own  among 
them.  However  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  what  Parliament  says 
about  Canton.  ... 

March  30th. — Baron  Gros  arrived  to-day.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  I  visited  the  toAvn  of  Shangliae  yesterday,  and  among 
other  things  went  into  a  bathing  establishment,  where  coolies 
were  getting  steamed  rather  than  bathed  at  rather  less  than  a 
penny  a  head,  which  penny  includes,  moreover,  a  cup  of  tea. 
So  that  these  despised  Chinamen  have  bathing-houses  for  the 
million.  With  us  they  are  a  recent  invention  :  they  have  had 
them,  I  believe,  for  centuries.  I  am  told  that  they  are  much 
used  by  the  labouring  class.  I  was  struck  by  an  instance  of 
the  malevolence  towards  the  Chinese,  which  I  met  with  to-day. 
Baron  Gros  told  me  that  a  boat  with  some  unarmed  French 
officers  and  seamen  got  adrift  at  a  place  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  he  was  coming  up  from  Hong  kong.  They 
found  themselves  off  an  island,  on  the  shore  of  which  a  crowd 
of  armed  Chinese  collected.  Their  situation  was  disagreeable 
enough.  Next  day,  however,  the  body  of  the  Chinese  dispersed, 
and  a  few  who  remained  came  forward  in  the  kindest  manner 
offering  them  food,  etc.  They  stated  that  they  came  down  in 
arms  to  defend  themselves,  fearing  that  they  were  pirates,  but 
that  as  they  were  peaceful  people  they  were  glad  to  serve  them. 
I  have  heard  the  first  part  of  this  story  from  two  other  quarters, 
but  the  latter  part  was  in  both  cases  omitted. 

April  3d — I  took  another  walk  yesterday  into  the  country, 
and  saw  a  kind  of  tower  where  dead  children  whom  the  parents 
are  too  poor  to  bmy  are  deposited.  It  is  a  kind  of  pigeon- house 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  babies  are  dropped  through  the 
pigeon-holes.  After  that  1  walked  into  a  spacious  building 
where  coffins  containing  dead  bodies  are  stored,  awaiting  a 
lucky  day  for  the  burial,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Tlie  coffins 
are  so  substantial  and  the  place  so  well  ventilated  that  there 
was  nothing  at  all  disagreeable  in  it.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  familiarity  with  wliich  the  Chinese  treat  the  dead. 
.  .  .  The  Admiral  is  not  yet  come,  and  has,  notwithstanding 
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iny  earnest  entreaties,  sent  no  gunboats.  This  may  compromise 
my  whole  policy.  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — Easter  Sunday,- — I  have  been  at  church.  ...  In 
the  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  Eonian  Catholic  cathedral,  which 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  Consulate.  I  found  a  really 
handsome,  or  at  any  rate,  spacious  building,  well  decorated. 
The  priests  were  very  civil.  They  count  80,000  converts  (a 
considerable  portion,  I  take  it,  descendants  of  the  Christian  con- 
verts made  by  the  missionaries  ages  ago)  in  this  province.  It 
is  impossible  to  help  contrasting  their  proceedings  with  those  of 
the  Protestants.  They  come  out  here  to  pass  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  evangelizing  the  heathen,  never  think  of  home,  live  on 
the  same  fare  and  dress  in  the  same  attire  as  the  natives.  The 
Protestants  (generally)  hardly  leave  the  ports,  where  they  have 
excellent  houses,  wives,  families,  go  home  whenever  self  or  wife 
is  unwell,  etc.  etc.  I  passed  an  American  missionary's  house 
yesterday.  It  was  a  great  square  building,  situated  in  a  garden, 
and  at  the  entrance  gate  there  was  a  modest  barn-like  edifice 
large  enough  to  hold  about  twenty  sitters,  which  on  inquiry 
I  found  to  be  the  church.  These  people  have  excellent 
situations,  good  salaries,  so  much  for  every  child,  allowances 
for  sickness,  etc.  etc.  They  make  hardly  any  converts,  but  then 
they  console  themselves  by  saying  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  make  all  these  sacrifices  do  it  from  a  bad  motive,  teach 
idolatry,  etc.  I  cannot  say,  but  I  must  admit  that  the  priests 
whom  I  met  to-day  talked  like  very  sensible  men,  and  that  tlie 
appearance  of  the  young  Chinamen  (s^minaristes)  whom  1  saw- 
was  most  satisfactory.  They  had  an  intelligent,  cheerful  look, 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  seminarists 
generally  in  Europe.  The  priests  bear  testimony  to  their  apti- 
tude in  learning,  their  docility  and  good  conduct.  Tliey  have 
an  organ  in  the  cathedral,  the  pipes  of  which  are  all  made  of 
bamboo.     It  seems  to. have  an  excellent  tone. 

April  7th.  — I  went  on  Monday  to  visit  a  college  which  the 
priests  have  about  six  miles  off,  with  about  seventy  scholars. 
It  appeared  to  be  in  good  order.  I  walked  back  with  a  priest 
who  had  been  in  Canada  in  our  time.  He  was  talkative,  and 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  Jesuits.  It  cnme 
on  to  rain  very  hard  as  we  returned,  but  we  found  our  letters 
from  home  to  reward  us  on  our  arrival.  ...  .  No  doubt,  as  you 
say,  one  cannot  help  sometimes  regretting  that  one  is  mixed  up 
with  so  bad  a  business  as  this  in  China,  but  then  in  some 
respects  it  is  a  great  opportunity  for  doing  good,  or  at  least  for 
mitigating  evil.  I  had  a  visit  to-day  from  a  Dr.  Bridgeman, 
who  is  I  believe  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  China.     He  began  by  expressing  his  gratitude  to  me  for  the 
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merciful  way  iu  which  matters  had  been  conducted  at  Canton, 
adding  that  they  were  bad  people,  that  they  insulted  foreigners. 
He  had  lived  among  them  fifteen  years,  and  had  never  been 
insulted  when  alone.  He  always  went  about  without  even  a 
stick,  and  they  knew  that  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  them,  etc. 
etc.  I  then  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  some  inconsist- 
ency in  what  he  had  said  about  their  treatment  of  himself  and 
the  epithet  "  bad  "  which  he  had  applied  to  them.  He  said 
that  perhaps  the  word  was  too  strong,  that  he  was  much  attached 
to  the  Chinese,  but  that  certain  classes  at  Canton  were  no  doubt 
very  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  that  the  chastisement  they  had 
received  was  quite  necessary.  I  really  believe  that  what  Dr.  B. 
said  is  pretty  nearly  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  me  that  the  fact  that  I  laboured  to  spare  the  people  should 
be  known,  known  not  only  by  those  who  approve,  but  by  those 
who  abhor  clemency.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  I  wish  we  could  finish 
this  matter.  ...  I  have  taken  it  on  myself  to  send  off  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pecheli  all  the  ships  that  can  be  spared  from  hence, 
and  I  propose  to  sail  myself  on  Saturday,  with  Gros,  Reed,  and 
Putiatine.  .  .  .  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  do  not  hear 
by  the  next  mail.  I  am  going  beyond  the  region  of  regular 
posts,  and  I  must  depend  on  chance  opportunities.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  S.  Fiirious,  at  sea. — April  Wth. — Here  we  are,  gliding 
through  the  smoothest  possible  sea,  with  a  gentle  wind,  and 
this  time  favourable,  which  relieves  us  of  all  the  smoke  and 
ashes  of  the  funnel, — an  advantage  for  our  eyes  as  well  as  con- 
ducive to  our  comfort.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  going  about  eight  knots,  dragging  a  gunboat  astern  to  save 
her  coal.  This  is  the  only  gunboat  I  have  got  out  of  about 
twenty  which  the  Admiral  has  on  the  station.  This  will  throw 
much  greater  difficulties  in  my  way.  ...  I  requested  qjfficially, 
and  he  promised  ojfflcially,  to  send  up  here  all  the  gunboats 
drawing  little  water  which  he  could  spare.  He  sends  only  one 
or  two ;  and  instead  of  sailing  on  the  1 6th  from  Hong-kong,  as 
he  also  promised  to  do,  puts  off  his  departure,  without  giving 
me  any  reason  for  it,  to  the  25th.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  French 
Admiral  has  also  remained  longer  at  Hong-kong,  and  left  Gros 
in  the  lurch.  I  trust,  both  on  private  and  public  grounds,  that 
we  may  succeed,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  support,  because 
otherwise  the  consummation  might  be  put  off  for  a  year,  or  at 
least  till  the  autumn,  and  God  knows  what  might  happen  in  the 
interval.  The  Russian  Plenipotentiary,  with  his  own  small 
vessel — dragging  behind  him,  however,  a  junk  well  laden  with 
coals  and  provisions — sailed  the  day  before  me.  I  followed  on 
the  10th  (yesterday).  The  French  and  American  are  to  follow. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  we  play  our  parts.     Putiatine  and  I 
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are  always  together,  visiting  every  port,  looking  into  everything 
with  our  own  eyes.  Our  colleagues,  with  their  big  ships,  arrive 
sooner  or  later  at  the  great  places  of  rendezvous.  However,  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Eussian  Government.  I 
suspect  that  they  hoped  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  act  vigor- 
ously because  of  India.  They  affected  at  one  time  to  regret 
that  this  difficulty  should  have  arisen,  as,  said  they,  it  would 
add  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  etc. ;  but  since 
they  have  found  that  we  do  act  they  have  entirely  changed  their 
tone.  .  .  . 

April  1 2th.  -  The  wind  changed  as  I  was  writing  yesterday, 
and  it  begins  to  blow  from  the  north ;  no  great  amount  of  sea 
got  up,  however,  and  this  morning  I  found  the  wind  round 
again  to  the  south.  At  this  moment  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  perfect  than  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea.  We  are  about  fifty  miles  (at  two  p.m.) 
from  the  Shantung  Promontory,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we 
find  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli. 

April  13th. — We  have  rounded  the  Shantung  promontory 
and  are  opposite  the  harbour  of  Chefoo.  It  is  a  little  misty 
over  the  shore,  but  we  can  see  rocky  islets  forming  a  sort  of 
advance-post  into  the  sea,  and  around  them  we  are  going.  Our 
object  is  to  get  up  to  the  Meautau  Strait  (the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pecheli)  to-night,  so  that  by  good  time  to-morrow  we 
may  reach  the  rendezvous  off  the  river  Peiho.  The  most  seri- 
ous work  for  me  will  then  commence.  .  .  .  Nine  p.m. — We  had 
an  adventure  this  afternoon.  I  was  on  the  paddle-box  bridge, 
watching,  as  we  passed  between  the  town  of  Tung-Chow  Foo  (a 
long  wall,  as  it  seemed,  stretching  for  about  four  miles,  with  a 
temple  at  the  nearest  end)  and  the  island  of  Meantau,  when  I 
felt  a  shock, — and,  behold !  we  were  aground.  Our  gunboat, 
which  we  towed,  not  being  able  to  check  its  speed  at  a 
moment's  notice,  ran  foul  of  us,  and  we  both  suffered  a  little  in 
the  scuffle.  We  got  off  in  about  two  hours.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  rather  glad  that  we  have  a  gunboat  with  us,  for  if  anything 
serious  did  happen,  it  would  be  rather  awkward,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  be  cast  on  the  coast  of  China.  It  is  as  well 
to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow.  The  coast  to-day  seems 
rather  bleak —  hilly,  though  not  quite  so  bold  as  the  coasts  of 
the  south  of  China. 

April  14^7t.-  -This  morning  it  was  thick  and  pretty  rough. 
It  is  now  (four  p.m.)  very  bright  and  comparatively  smooth. 
We  have  seen  no  land  to-day,  nor,  indeed,  anything  but  sea  and 
a  few  junks.  Shall  we  meet  any  vessels  at  the  rendezvous  ?  A 
few  hours  will  tell. 

April  1 6th. — AVe    saw,   at   about   five  p.m.    yesterday,   the 
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Eussiaii  at  anchor,  and  went  towards  her,  but  were  aftei-wards 
obliged  to  remove  to  some  distance,  as  we  had  not  water  enough 
wliere  she  is.  While  we  were  going  to  our  berth,  the  Pique  came 
in  sight.  So  here  we  are — Pique,  Furious,  and  Slaney  (gun- 
boat), in  an  open  sea ;  land  not  even  visible.  Captain  O.  started 
off  this  morning,  in  the  gunboat,  to  sound  and  find  out  what 
chance  we  have  of  getting  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  Putiatine  came  on  board  this  morning.  He  has  sent  to 
the  shore  a  note  announcing  his  arrival.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  best  plan,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
to  move  steadily  up  the  river  as  soon  as  we  can  get  over  the 
bar,  and  let  the  Chinese  stop  us  if  they  dare.  Putiatine  says 
that  he  will  follow  me,  if  I  pass  without  any  resistance  being 
offered,  but  that  he  must  not  go  first,  as  his  Government  forbids 
him  to  provoke  hostilities.  This  division  of  labour  suits  me 
very  well.  ...  I  have  been  reading  an  article  in  the  QvMrterly 
on  the  Peerage,  which  names  Lord  Elgin  as  descended  in  the 
direct  male  line  from  a  baron  by  tenure,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  the  Lambtons  from  a  knightly  family  of  the  same 
date.  So  B.  ought  to  do  for  old  blood.  The  De  Braose  of  those 
days  must  have  been  an  amiable  party,  for  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he  would  salute  any  children  that  he  met,  "  to  the  end  that  he 
might  have  a  return  of  the  benediction  of  the  Innocents." 

Ap'il  1 9th. — I  have  nothing  to  write  about.  You  may  ima- 
gine what  it  is  to  be  at  anchor  in  this  gulf  with  nothing  to  do. 
...  If  I  had  had  my  gunboats,  I  might  have  been  up  the  Peiho 
ere  this.  I  might  perhaps  have  brought  the  Emperor  to  his 
senses.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Peed  is  amved.  Gros  is  last,  but  he  is 
bringing  his  Admiral  and  force  with  him.  ...  I  went  to  call 
on  the  Eussian  to-day.  I  went  under  sail,  but  had  to  row  back 
against  a  sea — very  rough  and  slow  work.  .  .  .  Wlien  shall  I  be 
able  to  send  this  ?  ...  At  last,  I  fear,  you  will  have  a  blank 
mail.  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  chance  may  present  itself  I  shall  always 
have  a  letter  ready. 

April  2lst. — Gros  an-ived  last  evening.  He  is  very  well  dis- 
posed, and  ready  to  act  with  me.  The  French  Admiral  may  be 
expected  any  day.  We  are  going  to  make  a  communication  to 
Pekin  to  invite  a  plenipotentiary  to  meet  us  here,  as  we  cannot 
go  up  to  Tientsin.  .  .  . 

April  22d. — An  American  vessel  is  come  up  with  the  news 
that  there  is  no  mail  from  England  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  Ava.  There  is,  however,  some  news  from 
England  via  Bombay.  ...  I  learn  that  Ministers  are  beat,  and 
likely  to  go  out.  .  .  .  All  this  complicates  my  difficulties.  I 
am  here  without  any  definite  instructions  for  my  guidance,  not 
properly  supported  by  the  Admiral,  and  ignorant  of  whether 
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there  may  not  be  in  power  at  home  a  Government  opposed  on 
principle  to  all  this  Chinese  policy.  Add  to  this,  I  am  in  this 
open  roadstead,  which  appears  to  be  agitated  by  a  perpetual 
breeze  or  gale ;  the  only  change  being  that  it  sometimes  blows 
from  the  north-east  and  sometimes  from  the  south-west. 

April  '2ith. — The  Admiral  arrived  this  forenoon.  He  has 
actually  left  all  his  gunboats  behind  him !  It  is  very  hard,  that 
after  having  made  so  good  a  combination,  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  carry  everything  here  hand-over-hand,  I  should 
be  thus  thwarted.  .  .  .  The  French  Admiral  has  just  come,  with 
four  gunboats.  He  will  actually  have  in  the  Peiho  a  greater 
force  than  we  have !  .  .  .  Not  even  economy  is  gained,  for  the 
gunboats  which  I  ought  to  have  are  running  up  and  down  the 
Canton  river.  .  .  . 

April  28  th. — I  have  written  to  the  Admiral  to  suggest  that 
he  should  send  to  Hong-kong  for  gunboats ;  in  which  case,  this 
letter  will  be  despatched.  I  have  no  answer  yet ;  he  is  at  the 
bar  trying  to  push  over  it  his  despatch  boats — a  larger  class  of 
vessels — as,  out  of  his  eighteen  gunboats,  he  has  oidy  one  here. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  distance,  his  vessels  have  stuck 
on  the  bar.    The  French  are  over.  ...  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  !  .  .  . 

Nine  p.m. — The  Admiral  has  consented  to  send  a  steamer 
down  to  the  South,  so  you  will  receive  this,  I  fear,  only  after 
the  interval  of  a  blank  mail.  I  hope  I  may  send  better  news  in 
my  next. 

April  29th. —  .  .  .  This  letter  goes  to-day,  and  leaves  me  in 
the  most  humiliating  position.     The  flag  of  France  is  at  this 
moment  represented  by  two  gunboats  within  the  bar  of  the  Peiho 
river ;  that  of  England  by  two  despatch-boats  on  the  top  of  it," 
aground !  .  .  . 

If.  M.  S.  Furious. — Pecheli,  May  6fh. — I  continue  the  not 
very  creditable  history  which  was  interrupted  by  the  despatch 
of  the  mail  on  the  29th  ult.  ...  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  the  despatch-boats,  by  the  help  of  an  unusually  high  tide, 
by  getting  everything  possible  taken  out  of  them,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  officers,  were  dragged  over  and  anchored  within 
range  of  the  lire  of  the  forts.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May, 
Baron  Gros  and  I,  for  diplomatic  reasons  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  we  should  call  on  the  Admirals  to  take  the  forts,  and  stop 
the  junks  going  up  the  river,  to  show  the  Chinese  Government 
that  we  are  in  earnest.  We  called  a  meeting  of  the  Admirals 
and  Plenipotentiaries  on  board  of  the  Furious,  with  this  view. 
You  may  imagine  our  surprise  when  we  were  informed  by  the 
Admirals  that  as  they  had  made  no  reconnoissance,  they  did  not 
know  when  they  would  be  able  to  take  the  forts,  if  at  all ;  and 
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that,  therefore,  if  we  suspeuded  diplomatic  action,  we  must  do 
so  without  any  assui-ance  as  to  the  steps  by  which  this  suspen- 
sion of  action  would  be  followed.  The  speaker  on  behalf  of  the 
Admirals  was  Eigault.  ...  It  is  enough  for  me  to  point  out 
the  professional  position  which  they  had  created  for  themselves. 
On  the  28th  and  29th  of  April,  four  or  five  days  after  their 
arrival,  they  had  pushed  their  vessels  over  the  bar  into  a  position 
where  the  English  ones,  at  least,  were  under  the  fire  of  the  forts, 
apd  from  whence  they  could  not  retire  until  the  next  spring  tides. 
On  the  1st  of  May  they  inform  us  that  they  cannot  undertake  to 
take  the  forts  because  they  have  made  no  reconnaissance ;  there- 
fore it  follows  that  the  Admirals  had  placed  these  vessels  in  a 
position  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
from  whence  they  could  not  retreat,  without  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  able  to  advance  from  it.  In  a  word,  they 
had  recklessly  exposed  them  to  the  most  imminent  risk  of  de- 
struction. Eitlier  they  consider  the  Chinese  so  contemptible 
a  foe,  that  the  most  ordinary  precautions  may  be  dispensed 
^\ith  in  dealing  with  them  ;  in  wliich  case,  the  whole  fuss  they 
are  making  about  taking  the  forts  is  a  pretence,  or  they  have  by 
the  step  they  have  already  taken  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
the  severest  censure.  Of  course,  the  former  branch  of  this  alter- 
native is  the  true  one.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  any 
one  who  has  not  seen  them,  an  idea  of  the  utterly  contemptible 
character  of  these  so-called  forts.  Putiatine,  who  is  here  with 
one  little  vessel,  has,  I  believe,  said  that  he  would  take  them. 
.  .  .  But  Eigault  is  sharp  enough  to  put  his  hesitation  on  the 
absence  of  Seymour's  gimboats.  ... 

Sunday,  May  9th. — Two  English  mails  arrived  to-day.  .  .  . 
May  15th. — I  cannot  write,  I  am  like  a  person  in  a  bad 
dream.  ...  I  foresaw  before  I  came  out  that  difficulties  might 
arise  from  my  want  of  authority  over  the  naval  and  military 
forces  who  were  to  carry  out  my  policy ;  but  I  little  dreamt  that 
my  anticipations  were  to  be  so  cruelly  realized.  .  .  . 

May  2lst. — I  have  spent  during  the  last  three  weeks  the 
worst  time  I  have  passed  since  1849,  and  really  I  have  not  been 
capable  of  writing.  Things  are  a  little  better  to-day,  and  I  have 
given  up  an  intention  of  sending  F.  to  England.  I  drove  the 
Admirals  into  such  a  corner,  that  they  were  obliged  to  say  yes 
or  no  to  my  request,  that  I  might  be  escorted  in  person  by  the 
gunboats  up  the  river  towards  Tientsin.  They  said  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  so  escorted  unless  the  forts  at  the  mouth  were 
previously  in  their  hands.  I  said,  I  authorize  you  to  take  them 
if  you  agree  to  convoy  me  up  afterwards.  They  could  not  get 
out  of  this,  and  agreed.  I  knew  that  they  were  now  anxious  to 
take  the  forts,  although  they  had  refused  to  do  so  when  I  first 
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asked  it.  Accordingly  the  forts  were  taken  yesterday.  The 
Chinese  had  had,  thanks  to  the  Admirals,  several  weeks  to  pre- 
pare, and  their  morale  was  greatly  raised  by  our  hesitations  and 
delays.  The  poor  fellows  even  stood  at  their  guns  and  fired 
away  pretty  steadily.  But  as  they  hardly  ever  hit,  it  is  of  very 
little  consequence  how  much  they  fire.  As  soon  as  our  men 
landed  they  abandoned  the  forts  and  ran  off  in  all  directions. 
We  have  hardly  had  any  loss,  I  believe ;  but  the  French,  who 
blundered  a  good  deal  with  their  gunboats,  and  then  contrived 
to  get  blown  up  by  setting  fire  to  a  powder-magazine,  have  suf- 
fered pretty  severely.  I  fancy  that  we  have  got  almost  all  the 
artillery  which  the  Chinese  Empire  possesses  in  this  quarter. 
We  have  now  again  some  hope  of  getting  our  Treaty  before  we 
are  compelled  by  the  heat  to  leave  this  place,  but  I  cannot 
speak  with  confidence  when  I  see  how  my  hands  are  tied.  The 
weather  is  very  beautiful  now,  but  getting  much  hotter,  like 
delicious  summer  weather  in  England,  with  of  course  a  clearer 
and  brighter  atmosphere.  Till  now  it  has  generally  been  very 
uncomfortable.  A  great  deal  of  wind  and  tossing,  though  per- 
haps I  have  felt  it  more  from  the  state  of  mental  disgust  in 
which  I  have  been  kept.  .  .  .  This  affair  of  yesterday,  in  a  stra- 
tegical point  of  view,  was  a  much  more  creditable  affair  than 
the  taking  of  Canton.  Our  gunboats  and  men  appear  to  have 
done  well,  and  though  they  were  opposed  to  poor  troops,  still 
they  were  troops,  and  not  crowds  of  women  and  children,  who 
were  the  victims  of  the  bombardment  at  Canton.  You  will 
perhaps,  however,  not  have  so  brilliant  an  account  of  it  as  the 
romance  written  by  "  Our  Own"  in  the  Canton  case.  I  know 
how  much  of  that  was  the  work  of  imagination,  as  the  writer 
witnessed  not  what  he  describes,  but  what  he  really  saw  was 
from  the  deck  of  the  Furious. 

May  22d. — This  letter  goes  to-day  to  Shanghae.  .  ,  .  Would 
that  you  had  been  a  true  prophet.  Yet  there  is  something  of 
inspiration  in  your  writing  on  the  1st  of  March  :  "  I  was  fancy- 
ing you  even  now,  perhaps,  ascending  the  Peiho  with  a  train  of 
gunboats !"  How  I  wish  that  you  were  in  command  of  the 
fleet !  ,  .  .  On  the  whole  my  health  has  been  good,  considering 
the  worry  which  I  have  endured  of  late,  and  this  sedentary  life 
on  board  ship  and  never  landing.  .  .  , 

May  23f?. — I  sent  my  letter  off  to  you  yesterday.  .  .  .  These 
wretched  Chinese  are  for  the  most  part  unarmed.  When  they 
are  armed,  they  have  not  a  notion  of  directing  their  firearms. 
They  are  timorous,  and  without  either  tactics  or  discipline.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  twenty-four  determined  men,  with  re- 
volvers and  a  sufficient  number  of  cartridges,  might  walk  through 
China  from  one  end  to  another.  .  .  .  However,  after  losing  the 
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good  season,  losing  the  chance  of  stopping  junks,  and  nearly 
driving  me  wild  with  vexation,  the  Admirals  now  find  themselves 
in  the  famous  Tientsin  river  without  any  enemy  to  face  them. 
They  are  delaying  to  move  up,  and  therefore  doing  their  best  to 
allow  the  Chinese  to  collect  for  resistance.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  wretched  people  will  take  advantage  of  the  chance. 
You  know  that  I  induced  the  Admirals  to  move  by  asking  them 
to  escort  me.  However,  I  got  a  hint  that  they  would  prefer 
my  room  to  my  company.  .  .  .  All  I  care  for  is  to  get  the  work 
done,  so  I  keep  back,  though  I  must  do  so  cautiously.  ...  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  nervous  till  I  hear  that  they  have  reached  Tientsin, 
as  I  believe  they  have  written  to  their  Governments  to  say  that 
they  cannot  do  so.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Chinese  will  not 
give  them  even  a  pretext  for  turning  back. 

May  25th. — No  news  since  I  began  this  letter,  except  a  vague 
report  that  the  Admirals  are  moving  up  slowly,  meeting  with 
no  resistance,  rather  a  friendly  reception,  from  the  people.  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  anything  from 
Pekiii.  I  hope  the  Emperor  will  not  fly  to  Tartary,  because 
that  would  be  a  new  perplexity.  I  am  not  quite  in  such  bad 
spirits  as  last  week,  because  at  least  now  there  is  some  chance 
of  our  getting  this  miserable  war  finished,  and  thus  of  my  obtain- 
ing my  liberty  again.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  have  a  mail  from  England 
any  day.  .  .  .  Changes  of  Government  have  this  inconvenience, 
that  of  course  the  new-comers  cannot  possibly  take  time  to  read 
over  previous  correspondence,  so  that  they  must  be  but  partially 
informed  on  many  points,  .  .  .  but  no  doubt  at  this  distance  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  Government  to  give  instructions, 
and  aU  the  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  agent  on  the  spot. 
At  this  moment,  when  I  am  moving  up  to  Pekin,  I  am  receiving 
the  despatches  of  the  Government  commenting  upon  the  Canton 
proceedings,  and  asking  me  :  What  do  you  intend  to  do  next  ? 

May  26th. — I  see  the  steamer  Sampson,  which  we  sent  off"  on 
the  29th  ultimo  to  Hong-kong  for  reinforcements,  coming  into 
the  gulf  with  two  gunboats.  This  is  a  good  sight,  ominous,  I 
trust,  of  a  better  state  of  things  at  Canton,  as  well  as  an  increase 
to  our  strength  here.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  bring  the  English 
mail  of  the  25th  of  March.  .  .  . 

May  27th. — I  have  been  pacing  the  deck  looking  at  the  danc 
ing  waves  sparkling  under  a  bright  full  moon.  It  is  the  third 
time,  I  tliink,  that  I  have  seen  it  since  I  have  been  in  this  gulf 
I  had  a  message  last  night  late  from  the  Admiral,  stating  that  he 
is  within  two  miles  of  Tientsin !  I  sent  F.  up  that  he  inight 
see  what  is  going  on,  and  let  me  know  when  I  ought  to  advance. 
I  had  also  a  communication  from  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries, 
but  it  was  not  of  much  importance.     I  do  not  think  that  these' 
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poor,  timorous  people  have  any  notion  of  resisting.  I  only- 
trust  that  they  may  make  up  their  minds  to  concede  what  is 
requisite  at  once,  and  enable  us  all  to  have  done  with  it. 

May  28th. —  .  .  .  The  Sampson  did  not  hving  the  mail  of  the 
25th  March.  It  had  been  sent  to  Shanghae !  .  .  .  The  last 
news  from  Canton  shows  that  the  kind  of  panic  which  had  been, 
-in  my  opinion  most  needlessly,  got  up,  is  subsiding,  and  the 
General  has  sent  up  a  few  men — for  which  I  ought  to  thank 
him,  as  the  Admiral  only  asked  him  whether  he  could  supply 
any  if  wanted.  .  .  . 

Mai/  29th. — The  Cruiser,  with  your  letters  to  the  23d  of 
March,  an'ived  yesterday.  ...  I  have  a  short  despatch  from 
the  new  Government,  giving  me  latitude  to  do  anything  I  choose 
if  I  will  only  finish  the  affair.  Meanwhile  F.  writes  from  Tien- 
tsin to  recommend  me  to  proceed  thither,  and  I  intend  to  be  off' 
this  afternoon.  There  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
no  attempt  at  resistance,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  movement 
to  treat.  This  passivity  is,  of  course,  our  danger,  and  it  is  one 
Mdiicli  slowness  on  our  part  tends  to  increase.  However,  we 
must  hope  for  the  best.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Lord  C,  in 
his  last  letter,  refers  to  his  private  letters  for  proofs  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  my  services  !  .  .  . 

May  30th. — Yamun,  Tientsin.— OrAy  look  at  my  date,  does  it 
not  astonish  you  ?  I  hardly  yet  realize  to  myself  where  I  am. 
I  started  at  about  4.30  p.m.  yesterday  from  the  Furious,  crossed 
the  bar,  at  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  picked  up  Gros 
and  the  French  mission  —whose  vessel  could  not  get  on — and 
moved  on  to  this  place.  The  night  was  lovely — a  moon  nearly 
full.  The  banks,  perfectly  flat  and  treeless  at  first,  became 
fringed  with  mud  villages,  silent  as  the  grave,  and  trees  stand- 
ing like  spectres  over  the  stream.  There  we  went  ceaselessly 
on  through  this  silvery  silence,  panting  and  breathing  flame. 
Through  the  night-watches,  when  no  Chinaman  moves,  when 
the  junks  cast  anchor,  we  laboured  on,  cutting  ruthlessly  and 
recklessly  through  the  waters  of  that  glancing  and  startled  river, 
which,  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  no  stranger  keel  had 
ever  furrowed  !  Whose  work  are  we  engaged  in,  when  we  burst 
thus  with  hideous  violence  and  brutal  energy  into  these  darkest 
and  most  mysterious  recesses  of  the  traditions  of  the  past  ?  I 
wish  I  could  answer  that  question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
myself  At  the  same  time,  there  is  certainly  not  much  to  regret 
in  tlifi  old  civilisation  which  we  are  thus  scattering  to  the  winds. 
A  dense  population,  timorous  and  pauperized,  such  would  seem 
to  be  its  chief  product.  I  passed  most  of  the  night  on  deck, 
and  at  about  four  a.m.  we  reached  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
suburb  of  Tientsin,  at  which  the  Great  Canal  joins  the  Tientsin 
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or  Peiho  river.  There  I  found  the  Admirals,  F.,  etc.  F.  had 
got  this  yamun  for  us,  half  of  which  I  have  had  to  give  to  my 
French  colleague.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  detached  rooms, 
scattered  about  a  garden.  I  have  installed  myself  in  the  joss- 
house,  my  bedroom  being  on  one  side,  and  my  sitting-room  on 
the  other,  of  the  idol's  altar.  We  have  a  letter  informing  us 
that  the  Emperor  has  named  two  great  Officers  of  State  to 
come  here  and  treat,  and  our  Admirals  are  in  very  good  humour, 
so  that  matters  look  well  for  the  present. 

June  \st. — It  is  settled  that  the  Fury  is  to  go  down  to 
Hong  -kong  for  troops,  and  to  take  this  mail.  ...  I  found  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  marines  and  sailors  here  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  ships  the  very  day  after  my  arrival !  I 
am  not  much  afraid  of  the  Chinese,  but  still  there  are  mea- 
sures of  common  prudence  which  it  is  folly  to  neglect,  .  .  . 
and  I  have  had  to  interpose  to  prevent  this,  etc.  All  this  is 
very  awkward,  because,  of  course,  these  things  are  not  my  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  interpose  without  giving 
offence.  Our  present  plan  is  to  remain  here  to  treat  with  the 
new  Commissioners  if  they  have  sufficient  powers,  and  if  they 
have  not,  we  shall  move  on  to  Pekin  when  the  troops  arrive. 
My  belief  is,  that  aU  this  would  have  been  done,  and  better 
done,  by  this  time,  if  I  had  been  supported  as  I  ought  at 
first.  With  people  like  the  Chinese,  promptitude  is  everything ; 
as,  while  we  remain  doing  nothing,  their  innate  self-sufficiency 
regains  its  sway.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  ...  I  found  my  joss- 
house  so  gloomy  and  low,  that  I  have  returned  to  my  first 
quarter  in  the  garden,  on  a  mound  overlooking  the  river.  It 
consists  of  a  single  room,  part  of  which  is  screened  off  by  a 
curtain  for  a  bedroom.  It  is  hot  during  the  day,  but  nothing 
much  to  complain  of.  I  took  a  walk  yesterday.  The  country 
is  quite  flat,  cultivated  in  wheat,  mUlet,  etc.  Instead  of  the 
foot-paths  of  the  southern  parts  of  China,  there  are  roads  for 
carriages,  and  wheeled  carts  dragged  by  mules  in  tandem  going 
along  them.  I  have  not  been  in  the  iawa.,  but  some  of  the 
party  were  there  this  morrdng,  and  one  had  his  pocket  picked, 
which  is  a  proof  of  civilisation.  They  say  it  is  a  poor  place,  the 
people  stupid-looking  and  curious,  but  not  as  yet  unfriendly. 

June  3d. — I  was  laid  up  yesterday,  .  .  .  but  I  am  right  again 
to-day.  Last  night  the  two  functionaries  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment arrived.     I  have  not  yet  heard  from  them.  .  .  . 

June  4th. — I  am  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries  to-day.  I  devoutly  hope  it  may  lead  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  pacific  settlement ;  but  I  am  sending  to 
Hong-kong  for  troops,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventuali- 
ties.   In  sum,  my  policy  has  resulted  in  this : — I  have  complete 
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military  command  of  the  capital  of  China,  without  having 
broken  off  relations  with  the  neutral  powers,  and  without  hav- 
ing interrupted,  for  a  single  day,  our  trade  at  the  different  ports 
of  the  empire.  .  .  . 

Tientsin. — June  5th. — After  sending  off  your  letter  yesterday, 
I  went  to  have  my  first  official  interview  with  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries.  I  made  up  my  mind,  disgusting  as  the  part 
is  to  me,  to  act  the  rdle  of  the  "  uncontrollably  fierce  barbarian," 
as  we  are  designated  in  some  of  the  confidential  reports  to  the 
Chinese  Government  which  have  come  into  our  hands.  These 
stupid  people,  though  they  cannot  resist — and  hardly  even 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  do  so — never  yield  anytliing  except 
under  the  influence  of  fear;  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to 
make  them  feel  that  one  is  in  earnest,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  way.  Accordingly  I  got  a  guard  of 
150  marines  and  the  band  of  the  Calcutta,  and  set  off  with  all 
my  suite  in  chairs,  tambour  battant,  for  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
It  was  about  two-and-a-half  miles  off,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
very  great.  The  road  carried  us  through  several  narrow  streets 
of  the  suburb,  then  across  a  plain,  till  we  reached  a  temple  at 
which  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  awaiting  us.  A  dense  crowd 
of  Chinese  men — I  saw  not  one  woman — lined  the  route.  Curi- 
osity chiefly  was  depicted  on  their  countenances ;  some  looked 
frightened ;  but  I  observed  no  symptoms  of  ill-wiU.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  temple  were  two  blind  musicians,  playing  some- 
thing like  squeaking  bagpipes.  This  was  the  Chinese  band. 
We  marched  in  with  all  our  force,  which  drew  up  in  a  sort  of 
court  before  an  open  verandah,  where  refreshments  were  set 
out,  and  the  dignitaries  awaited  us.  I  was  received  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner,  and  conducted  to  a  seat  at  a  small 
table  covered  with  little  plates  of  sweatmeats,  etc.  One  of  the 
Chinese  Plenipotentiaries  sat  on  either  side  of  me.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  scene,  and  the  place  was  decorated  in  very  good 
taste  with  flowers,  etc.  As  my  neighbours  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  talk,  I  began  by  asking  after  their  health  and  that  of 
the  Emperor.  They  then  said  that  they  had  received  the  Em- 
peror's orders  to  come  down  to  treat  of  our  affairs.  I  answered, 
that  although  I  was  mtich  grieved  by  the  neglect  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  answer  the  letters  I  had  addressed  to  him,  yet  as 
tliey  had  on  their  cards  stated  that  they  had  "  full  powers,"  I 
had  consented  to  have  this  interview  in  order  that  we  might 
compare  oiu'  powers,  and  see  whether  we  could  treat  together. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  brought  mine,  and  I  at  once  exhibited 
them,  giving  them  a  translation  of  the  documents.  They  said 
they  had  not  powers  of  the  same  kind,  but  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  appointing  them,  and  they  brought  out  a  letter  which 
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w,as  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper.  The  chief  Pleni- 
potentiary rose  and  raised  the  paper  reverentially  over  his  head 
before  unfolding  it.  I  thought  the  terms  of  this  document 
rather  ambiguous,  besides  which  I  was  desirous  to  produce  a 
certain  effect ;  so  when  it  had  been  translated  to  me,  I  said  that 
I  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  it  to  be  able  to  say  on  tlie 
spot  whether  I  could  treat  with  them  or  not.  That  I  would,  if 
they  pleased,  take  a  copy  of  it  and  consider  the  matter,  but 
that  I  would  not  enter  upon  business  with  them  at  present. 
So  saying  I  rose,  moved  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  ordered 
the  escort  to  move  and  the  chairs  to  be  brought.  This  put  the 
poor  people  into  a  terrible  fluster.  They  made  great  efforts  to 
induce  me  to  sit  down  again,  but  I  acted  the  part  of  the  "  un- 
controllably fierce"  to  perfection,  and  set  off  for  my  abode.  I  had 
hardly  reached  it  when  I  received  two  cards  from  my  poor  man- 
darins, thanking  me  for  ha\dng  gone  so  far  to  meet  them,  etc.  .  .  . 

June  9th. — Things  are  moving  here,  though  slowly.  Keying 
the  man  who  made  a  treaty  with  Pottinger,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  the  barbarians,  has  been  restored  to  hi? 
rank,  and  is  come  down  here.  This  is  a  proof  that  there  is  at 
Pekin  a  sincere  desire  to  settle  matters  pacifically.  ...  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Americans  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  thwart  us,  though  they  are  here  only  because  we  have  opened 
the  door  for  them.  Eussia  is  better,  but  not  of  course  to  be 
trusted  out  of  sight.  The  weather  is  very  tolerable,  and  I  am 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  right.  I  am  confident  that  no  one 
was  ever  placed  in  a  situation  of  more  difficulty.  .  .  . 

Jmie  1 2th. — Last  night  things  looked  promising.  The  Russians 
and  Americans  had  made  an  attempt  to  check  me,  b}^  affecting 
to  believe  that  my  interpreter,  Mr.  Lay,  had  spoken  too  roughly 
to  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries.  ...  Of  course  my  great  object 
is  to  get  the  Chinese  to  make  the  requisite  concessions  here,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  further  acts  of 
violence ;  and  these  gentlemen,  while  affecting  to  support  the 
Chinese,  act  as  their  worst  enemies.  However,  I  made  my  lan- 
guage stronger  instead  of  weaker  in  consequence  of  their  remon- 
strance, and  the  result  was,  that  at  a  late  liom'  last  night  I 
received  from  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiary  a  most  promising 
communication.  God  grant  that  it  may  enable  us  to  finish  this 
wretched  affair  !  I  am  reading  over  your  last  letter.  .  .  .  Your 
visit  to  Dunnikier  takes  me  a  generation  back,  when  another 
two  sets  of  cousins,  divided  much  the  same  as  to  sexes,  used  to 
spend  many  pleasant  days  together  there.  ...  I  have  gone 
through  a  good  deal  since  we  parted.  Certainly  I  have  seen 
more  to  disgust  me  with  my  fellow-countrymen  than  I  saw 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  previous  life,  since  I  have  found 
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them  in  the  East  among  populations  too  timid  to  resist  and  too 
ignorant  to  complain.  I  have  an  instinct  in  me  which  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  iniquity,  and  all  this  keeps  me  in  a  per- 
petual boil.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  think  "  Our  Own's" 
letters  in  the  Times  give  a  really  correct  view  of  this  country. 
I  saw  very  well,  from  his  case,  what  the  great  evils  are  of  this 
way  of  informing  the  public  mind.  It  was  always  necessary  for 
him  to  write  a  telling  letter.  Everything  was  exaggerated  for 
effect.  The  fighting  was  a  work  of  the  fancy,  and  the  poor 
Chinese  were  of  use  only  as  materiel  for  caricatures  and  epi- 
grams. He  never  entered  into  or  ever  approached  the  heart  of 
Chinese  life.  He  looked  at  them  entirely  from  without,  with 
the  eyes  of  a  man  whose  whole  stock  of  ideas  has  been  laid  in 
at  Temple  Bar,  and  who  had  not  room  for  any  importation  from 
any  other  quarter.  As  he  said  of  the  Chinese  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  they  are  not  only  a  'cute,  but  a  cutaneous  people ;"  that 
was  pretty  much  the  sum  of  his  observations.  .  .  . 

June  1 5  th. — We  have  got  really,  I  hope,  to  work  with  our 
Treaty.  At  one  time  I  almost  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to 
send  it  home  by  this  mail,  but  I  hardly  think  that  is  likely. 
Indeed,  one  has  so  many  disappointments  that  one  does  not  like 
to  anticipate  anything.  .  .  . 

June  IGth. — The  French  Admiral's  aide-de-camp  told  me 
yesterday  that  by  the  last  mail  they  had  received  letters  from 
Paris  telling  them  that  Admirals  Guerin  and  Cecile  had  told  the 
Emperor  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  up  the  river  to  this 
place  !  .  .  . 

Jwie  1 9th. — This  letter  goes  off  now.  .  .  .  The  Treaty  is  going 
on  rapidly  to  completion.  ...  I  begin  to  look  forward  with 
hope  to  seeing  you  again.  .  .  . 

June  19th. — I  sent  off  a  letter  this  morning.  Will  this  one 
reach  you  by  the  same  mail  ?  I  have  some  hopes.  Good  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  Treaty  yesterday.  The  Chinese  seem 
ready  to  concede  everything. 

June  23d. — What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  I  am  in  despair. 
My  mail  is  arrived,  and  with  nothing  from  you  at  all.  ...  1 
can  only  suppose  that  the  Government  have  deprived  me  of  my 
bag  just  at  the  time  when  it  might  be  of  service.  .  .  .  Matters 
here  are  advancing,  though  somewhat  slowly.  ...  I  fear  this 
will  not  reach  you  as  soon  as  I  once  hoped.  Meanwhile  our 
troops  have  contrived  to  sustain  a  kind  of  defeat  at  Canton, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  productive  of  bad  effects,  and  which 
will  naturally  be  laid  to  my  charge.  People  will  say  that  if  I 
had  murdered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  villages,  they 
would  never  have  given  us  any  trouble  afterwards.  I  am  not 
so  sure  about  that.  .  .  .  The  proper  policy  at  Canton  was  the 
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one  I  prescribed,  to  act  fairly  by  the  natives,  set  up  a  firm  and 
just  government,  and  punish  signally  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  braves  or  others  to  dislodge  you.  .  .  .  But  this  business  may 
have  a  bad  effect  here  on  the  Chinese.  I  thought  it  better  to 
anticipate  the  effect  of  any  rumours  from  the  south,  by  sending 
to  the  Imperial  Commissionei*s  here  to  say  that  I  was  very 
indignant  at  hearing  that  some  assassinations,  etc.,  had  been 
committed  on  our  people  in  the  South,  and  that  I  was  strongly 
inclined  to  proceed  to  Pekin  and  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
Emperor.  On  one  point  I  am  agreeably  disappointed,  namely, 
the  climate.  There  are  occasionally  two  or  three  hot  and  heavy 
days,  but  then  they  end  in  some  kind  of  storm,  which  clears  and 
cools  the  air.     Generally^  too,  the  nights  are  very  tolerable. 

June  2^th. — I  have  not  wi'itten  for  some  days,  but  they  have 
been  busy  ones.  ...  I  hope  to  carry  this  letter  in  person  to 
Shanghae,  and  probably  F.  will  convey  it  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land. We  went  on  fighting  and  bullying,  and  getting  the  poor 
Commissioners  to  concede  one  point  after  another,  till  Friday 
the  25th,  when  we  had  reason  to  believe  all  was  settled,  and 
that  the  signature  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day.  .  .  . 
On  Friday  afternoon,  however.  Baron  Gros  came  to  me  with  a 
message  from  the  Eussian  and  American  Ministers,  to  induce  me 
to  recede  from  two  of  my  demands — 1.  A  resident  minister  at 
Pekin ;  and,  2.  Permission  to  our  people  to  trade  in  the  interior 
of  China ;  because,  as  they  said,  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries 
had  told  them  that  they  had  received  a  decree  from  the  Emperor, 
stating  that  they  should  infallibly  lose  their  heads  if  they  gave 
way  on  these  points.  .  .  .  The  resident  minister  at  Pekin  I  con- 
sider far  the  most  important  matter  gained  by  the  Treaty ;  the 
power  to  trade  in  the  interior  hardly  less  so.  ...  I  had  at  stake 
not  only  these  important  points  in  my  treaty,  for  which  I  had 
fought  so  hard,  but  I  know  not  what  behind.  For  the  Chinese 
are  such  fools,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  if  we  gave  way  on 
one  point,  whether  they  woiild  not  raise  difficulties  on  every 
other.  I  sent  for  the  Admiral ;  gave  him  a  hint  that  there  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  England ;  that  all  the  Powers  were  deserting 
me  on  a  point  wliich  they  had  all,  in  their  original  applications  to 
Pekin,  demanded,  and  which  they  all  intended  to  claim  if  I  got 
it ;  that  therefore  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  claim  our  place  of 
priority  in  the  East,  by  obtaining  this  when  others  would  not 
insist  on  it.  Would  he  back  me  ?  .  .  .  I  felt,  however,  that  all 
depended  on  myself.  This  was  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  26th. 
The  Treaty  was  to  be  signed  in  the  evening.  I  may  mention,  as 
a  proof  of  the  state  of  people's  minds,  that  Admiral  S.  told  me 
that  the  French  Admiral  had  urged  him  to  dine  with  him, 
assuring  him  that  no  treaty  would  be  signed  that  day !    Well, 
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I  sent  F.  to  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  to  tell  them  that  I  was 
indignant  beyond  all  expression  at  their  having  attempted  to 
communicate  with  me  through  third  parties ;  that  I  was  ready 
to  sign  at  once  the  Treaty  as  it  stood  ;  but  that,  if  they  delayed 
or  retracted,  I  should  consider  negotiations  at  an  end,  go  to 
Pekin,  and  demand  a  great  deal  more,  etc.  .  .  .  F.  executed  this 
most  difficult  task  admirably,  and  at  six  p.m.  I  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin.  ...  I  had  told  the  Admiral  that  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  who  liked  to  see  the  ceremony  might  attend,  and 
this  was  made  an  excuse  for  the  presence  of  a  disorderly  crowd, 
who  rushed  into  the  place  where  we  signed  the  treaty,  mobbed 
the  Imperial  Commissioners,  stole  the  tea-cups ;  in  short,  con 
ducted  themselves  very  ill.  ...  I  am  now  anxiously  awaiting 
some  communication  from  Pekin.  Till  the  Emperor  accepts 
the  Treaty,  I  shall  hardly  feel  safe.  Please  God  he  may  ratify 
without  delay  !  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  wish  just  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  China  as  in  ours.  Though  I  have  been  forced 
to  act  almost  brutally,  I  am  China's  friend  in -all  this.  .  .  . 

Ju7ie  30th. — To-day  the  English  mail  of  the  10th  May  ar- 
rived, with  two  letters  from  you.  Whether  the  delay  in  the 
first  of  the  two  arose  from  negligence  at  the  Foreign  Office,  or 
from  any  other  reason,  I  ca.nnot  tell.  .  .  . 

July  2d. — The  Chinese  are  making  difficulties  about  ratifica- 
tion. However,  I  made  a  step  in  advance  to-day  towards  that 
object,  and  I  have  induced  the  Admiral  to  consent  to  bring  up 
the  troops  from  the  Gulf,  which  will  increase  the  pressure.  I 
do  not  despair  of  the  Treaty's  being  ready  to  send  by  the  mail 
which  will  take  this  letter. 

July  ^th. — At  Sea,  Gulf  of  Pechcli. — At  last  I  am  actually 
off — on  my  way  home  ?  May  I  hope  that  it  is  so  ?  I  got  on 
Sunday  the  Emperor's  assent  to  the  Treaty,  in  the  form  in  which 
I  required  it.  Sent  immediately  down  to  stop  the  troops,  and 
set  off  myself  on  Tuesday  at  noon  for  the  Gulf.  We  sailed 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  seeing 
the  great  Wall  of  China  on  our  way  to  Shanghae,  but  we  have 
not  been  very  successful,  and  have  now  put  about,  and  are 
moving  southwards.  It  is  beautifully  calm,  though  rather  hot, 
and  I  must  also  say  that  it  was  very  hot  during  the  last  few 
days  at  Tientsin.  F.  is  going  home  with  the  Treaty,  and  I 
proceed  via  Japan.  I  trust  that  nothing  will  stop  me  on  my 
way  home,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  much  is  being 
tried  out  here  in  order  to  make  my  mission  a  failure.  A  news- 
paper at  Hong-kong  never  ceases  abusing  me.  I  am  not  pro- 
perly supported.  ...  I  feel  more  at  home  in  my  cabin  here, 
and  at  any  rate,  I  am  quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  and  one  is  safe 
from  evil  news.  .  .  . 
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July  9th. — It  is  less  hot,  which  is  more  than  we  were  entitled 
to  expect,  for  at  this  season  the  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be 
blowing  from  the  south.  ...  I  know  how  miserable  my  life  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  by  the  comparative  quiet  which  I  am 
now  enjoying.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  11th  July. — I  have  an  inflammation  in  one  eye,  which 
has  prevented  me  from  leaving  my  cabin  to-day.  We  are 
going  on  as  smoothly  as  ever,  never  having  had  a  shake  since 
we  left  our  anchorage  in  the  Gulf  It  is  getting  very  hot  now. 
.  .  ,  We  are  approaching  Shanghae.  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — July  12th. — We  arrived  this  afternoon.  I  am 
still  confined  to  my  cabin ;  very  hot.  The  first  thing  that 
greeted  me  on  my  arrival  was  your  letter,  finished  on  the  23d 
May.  ...  I  have,  as  usual  now,  nothing  from  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Bad  news  from  Canton.  The  community  here,  having 
laughed  at  my  audacity  when  I  was  last  here  in  announcing 
what  I  intended  to  get,  treat  my  acquisitions,  now  I  have  ob- 
tained them,  as  matters  of  course  !  .  .  . 

July  lith. — F.  embarks  to-night,  and  sails  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  four.  I  shall  not  know  all  that  I  lose,  publicly  and 
privately,  by  his  departure,  till  he  is  gone.  He  will  tell  you 
what  the  heat  here  is.  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — Sunday,  July  18th. — I  have  just  returned  from 
church.  Such  an  ordeal  I  never  went  through.  If  a  benevo- 
lent lady,  sitting  behind  me,  had  not  taken  compassion  of  me, 
and  handed  me  a  fan,  I  think  I  should  have  fainted.  .  .  .  Every 
one  says  that  the  heat  here  surpasses  that  felt  anywhere  else. 
They  also  affirm  that  this  is  an  exceptional  season. 

July  1 9th. — Writing  has  been  an  almost  impossible  task  dur- 
ing these  few  last  days.  The  only  thing  I  have  been  able  to 
do  has  been  to  find  a  doorway,  or  some  other  place,  through 
which  a  draught  was  making  its  way,  and  to  sit  there  reading. 
...  In  sending  F.  away,  I  have  cut  off  my  right  arm,  but  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  that  he  should  take  the  Treaty 
home,  .  .  .  and  of  course  he  is  better  able  than  any  one  else 
to  explain  what  has  been  the  real  state  of  affairs  here.  I  had 
no  instructions  from  this  Government,  except  the  intimation 
that  they  were  desirous  of  finishing  the  affair,  and  that  they  left 
it  to  me  to  determine  what  the  honour  and  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  England  required.  I  was  therefore,  of  course,  open 
'to  attack  on  both  flanks,  not  by  the  enemy  only,  but  also  at  the 
hands  of  my  employers.  For  if  I  patched  up  a  peace  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  desire  that  I  should  "  finish  the  affair,"  I 
might  be  accused  of  not  doing  enough  for  the  "  honour  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  England  ;"  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  went  on 
fighting  for  the  "  honour  and  commercial  interests,"  I  was  open 
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to  the  charge  of  not  "  finishing  the  affair."  Siir  ces  entrefaites, 
I  struck  out  a  plan  which  I  firmly  believed  would  enable  me 
to  accomplish  both  objects.  .  .  .  This  plan  consisted  in  a  rapid 
move  upon  the  capital  by  the  route  of  Tientsin  ;  a  diplomatic 
move,  in  the  first  instance,  but  so  supported  that  it  could,  if 
necessary,  repel  hostility.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  this 
plan,  if  carried  boldly  and  rapidly  into  execution,  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  serious  difficulty.  I  had  therefore,  as  I  be- 
lieved, difficult  as  was  the  feat  which  I  was  called  to  accom- 
plish, the  game  in  my  hands.  Imagine  my  position  when  I 
found  that  the  whole  of  my  plan,  with  the  important  issues  in- 
volved, was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  naval  authorities  who 
had  resolved  to  thwart  it.  .  .  .  Observe  what  was  at  stake  :  on 
the  one  hand,  as  I  believed,  and  as  the  result  has  proved,  a  com- 
plete success ;  but  on  the  otliei',  if  we  had  left  the  Gulf  of 
Pecheli,  as  the  Admirals  intended,  without  having  brought  the 
Imperial  Government  to  terms,  I  am  not  sure  that  an  attack 
upon  the  Europeans  at  all  the  ports  might  not  have  been  the 
consequence.  All  the  blame  of  this  would  have  been  cast  on 
me,  and  I  should  have  borne  the  reproach  of  having,  by  my 
rashness  and  folly,  compromised  the  whole  relations  of  Europe 
with  China.  .  .  .  This  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
mischief  to  the  empire.  Indeed,  in  tlie  present  state  of  India, 
it  is  not  easy  to  put  a  limit  to  the  evils  which  would  have 
ensued.  .  .  .  Such  has  been  my  fate  during  the  past  few  months. 
.  .  .  However,  F.  will  tell  you  all.  It  is  impossible  to  acknow- 
ledge too  strongly  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  him  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  helped  me  in  my  difficulties.  Seven  p.m.— Such 
a  thunder-storm  !  Lightning  flashes  in  such  a  hurry,  that  they 
nearly  ran  foul  of  one  another ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  air  must 
be  choked  with  electricity,  after  these  tremendous  heats.  I 
trust  we  may  now  have  a  short  respite,  for  it  has  been  wellnigh 
unbearable.  .  .  . 

July  20th.-~Is  it  a  good  omen  ?  There  is  a  slight  and  almost 
cool  breeze  to-day,  for  the  first  time  since  we  reached  this 
sweltering  place.  ...  In  old  times  this  anniversary  was  more 
noticed  at  B.  than  others,  because  it  was  my  father's  birthday 
as  well  as  my  own.  .  .  . 

July  21st. — We  had  some  rain  again  yesterday,  and  thq 
weather  is  somewhat  more  bearable.  ...  As  no  orders  have 
yet  come  from  Pekin  about  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  Imperial  Commissioners  to-day,  to  hint 
that  if  there  is  any  delay  in  carrying  out  the  Treaty  I  may 
perhaps  pay  another  visit  to  Tientsin.  Baron  Gros  has  arrived, 
liaving  seen  the  Great  Wall,  and  made  two  very  nice  sketches 
of  it.     Wlien  he  and  his  party  landed  several  bands  of  armed 
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and  mounted  Tartars  came  galloping  down  to  urge  them  to 
return  to  their  ship.  They  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  what 
had  been  going  on  at  Canton  or  Tientsin.  I  think  I  must  wait 
here  for  the  next  letters  from  home,  and  also  from  Canton,  and, 
I  hope,  from  F.  .  .  .  I  am  reading  again  your  last  letter.  .  ,  . 
As  for  Yeh,  I  cannot  say  very  much  for  him ;  but  the  account 
given  of  him  by  Captain  B.  of  the  Inflexible,  who  took  him  to 
Calcutta,  differs  as  widely  as  possible  from  that  of  the  Times' 
Correspondent.  He  was  very  courteous  and  considerate,  civil 
to  everybody,  and  giving  no  trouble.  I  suppose  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  executed  a  vast  number  of  rebels, 
and  I,  certainly,  who  disapprove  of  all  that  sort  of  thing,  am 
not  going  to  defend  that  proceeding.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  rebels  are  parricides  by  Chinese  law,  and  that,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  nothing  could  have  been  more  brutal  or 
more  objectless  than  this  Chinese  rebellion.  They  systemati- 
cally murdered  all — men,  women,  and  children — of  the  domi- 
nant race,  and  their  supporters,  on  whom  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  Certain  Americans  and  Europeans  took  them  up  at  first 
because  they  introduced  a  parody  of  some  Christian  doctrines 
into  their  manifestoes.  But  these  gentlemen  are  now,  I  think, 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  sympathy  which  they  gave  them,  .  .  . 

July  22d. — Another  comparatively  cool  day, — almost  con- 
stant rain  and  distant  thunder.  A  very  severe  thunder-storm 
yesterday,  too,  brought  down  the  thermometer,  I  am,  there- 
fore, more  comfortable  in  my  room,  but  I  am  suffering,  as  I  did 
last  year  during  the  heats,  from  inflammation  in  the  ear.  Some 
news  from  Canton — not  very  satisfactory — arrived  last  niglit. 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  as  to  my  next  step  until  I  hear  from 
F.  I  have  been  reading  some  numbers  of  the  Indd'pendance 
Beige,  and  am  amused  to  find  from  it  that  there  are  some  dissen- 
timents  between  Gros  and  me :  he  being  in  favour  of  the  go  - 
ahead  movements  ;  I  holding  him  back !  .  .  . 

July  23c?. — The  last  mail  brought  me  just  two  despatches, — 
one  being  about  an  execution  of  a  barbarous  character,  wliich  a 
Hong-kong  paper  said  had  taken  place  at  Canton.  Somebody 
in  Parliament  took  the  matter  up,  so  the  Government,  who 
have  passed  very  jauntily  over  almost  everything  I  have  written 
to  them,  tliought  it  necessary  to  show  zeal  by  addressing  me  on 
this  newspaper  report.  Luckily  I  have  been  able  to  send  a 
Eeport  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  Admiral  at  the  time,  by  the 
senior  naval  officer  (I  had  left  Canton  for  the  north  long  before), 
which  states  that  the  cruelties  in  the  Canton  prisons  ceased 
after  the  visit  I  paid  to  them  in  January,  and  that  the  story  in 
the  paper  about  the  execution  was  a  fabrication.  ,  .  , 

July  2Uh. — I  heard  yesterday  a  good  piece  of  news.     The 
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Emperor  has  named  my  friends,  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  to 
come  down  here  to  settle  the  Tariff,  etc.  This,  I  think,  proves 
that  the  Emperor  has  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  Treaty 
and  carry  it  out.  I  hope  also  that  it  will  enable  me  to  settle 
the  Canton  affair.     The  Admiral  has  not  yet  arrived. 

July  ^Qth.—On  the  28th  the  mail  arrived,  bringing  good 
accounts  of  you  alL  I  am  off  to-morrow  morning  for  Nagasaki, 
in  order  to  turn  to  account  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  The  heat  here  has 
completely  knocked  me  up.  .  .  . 

Aiigust  1st. — We  left  Shanghae  yesterday  morning,  and  have 
had  our  usual  fine  weather.  We  have  now  disconnected  our 
machinery  from  the  paddle-wheels,  and  are  gliding  along  over  a 
smooth  sea  with  a  light  breeze.  We  have  two  companions — 
the  Iletribution,  a  paddle  steamer,  rather  larger  than  this,  and  a 
gun- boat.  The  three  look  very  well,  with  their  sails  all  set. 
The  fourth  vessel,  the  Cruiser,  attached  to  me,  remains  at  Shang- 
hae, to  follow  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  Commissioners  arrive.  I 
am  already  better,  though  I  cannot  say  that  the  weather  is  yet 
cool.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  I  shall  do  when  I  get  to 
Nagasaki,  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  ascertain  what  my  chances 
are  of  making  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  Japan.  The  Admiral 
will  join  me  at  Nagasaki.  .  .  .  Poor  Peel !  His  death  was  veiy 
sad — though  certainly  there  never  was  a  man  who  more  truly 
died  in  his  vocation.  .  .  . 

Nagasaki. — August  3d. — We  have  had  beautiful  weather,  and 
have  reached  this  point, — a  quiet,  small-looking  town,  fringing 
the  bottom  of  a  bay,  whicli  is  itself  the  close  of  a  channel  pass- 
ing between  ranges  of  high  volcanic  hills,  rugged  and  bold,  but 
luxuriant  with  vegetation  and  trees,  and  cultivated  in  terraces 
up  to  their  summits.  I  have  seen  nothing  so  beautiful  in  point 
of  scenery  for  many  a  long  day.  No  sort  of  difficulty  has  been 
made  to  our  progress  up  to  the  town.  The  only  symptom  of 
objection  I  observed  was  an  official  in  a  boat,  who  waved  a  fan, 
and  when  he  saw  we  took  no  notice,  sat  down  again  and  went 
on  with  a  book  whicli  he  seemed  to  be  reading.  On  both  sides 
of  the  channel,  however,  there  is  a  very  formidable  display  of 
cannons  and  works  of  defence,  which  I  apprehend  would  not 
be  very  formidable  in  action.  I  have  heard  little  in  the  way  of 
news  yet,  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  here,  and  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  we  must 
go  on  to  Yeddo.  It  is  still  hot,  but  the  air,  which  comes  down 
from  these  lofty  hills,  is,  I  think,  fresher  than  that  which  passes 
over  the  boundless  level  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghae. 

August  Ath. — I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  Vice-Governor 
of  Nagasaki.    One  of  his  own  suite  did  the  interpretation.    These 
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are  the  nicest  people  possible.  None  of  the  stiffness  and  bigotry 
of  the  Chinese.  I  gave  them  luncheon,  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  nicely  they  managed  with  knives  and  forks  and  all  other 
strange  implements.  The  Admiral  arrived  this  forenoon.  He 
now  finds  that  his  instructions  direct  him  to  send  the  Emperor 
yacht  (which  is  to  be  a  present)  to  Yeddo.  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  this  and  go  to  Yeddo  myself  at  once.  I  may  do 
something,  or  find  out  what  I  can  do.  I  have  not  yet  been  on 
shore,  but  I  intend  to  land  this  afternoon,  and  see  some  of  the 
marvels  of  Japan. 

Anffust  5th. — Four  P.M. — Off  again  to  sea.  What  a  comfort  to 
breathe  fresher  air  than  that  which  reaches  one  in  a  hill-enclosed 
anchorage.  The  heat  yesterday,  and  for  the  two  nights  at 
Nagasaki,  was  very  great.  It  must  be  a  charming  place  when 
the  temperature  is  low  enough  to  admit  of  walks  into  the 
country.  As  it  is,  we  have  just  passed  into  the  sea,  through 
what  Captain  O.  calls  a  succession  of  Mount  Edgecumbes.  I 
went  ashore  yesterday  and  this  morning,  chiefly  to  make  pur- 
chases. Things  here  are  really  beautiful  and  cheap.  The  town 
is  wonderfully  clean  after  China.  Not  a  beggar  to  be  seen. 
The  people  clean  too ;  for  one  of  the  commonest  sights  is  to  see 
a  lady  in  the  front  of  her  house,  or  in  the  front-room,  wide  open 
to  the  street,  sitting  in  a  tub  washing  herself.  I  never  saw  a 
place  where  the  cleanliness  of  the  fair  sex  was  established  on 
such  unimpeachable  ocular  evidence. 

August  6th. — FourF.M. — At  anchor  off  the  southernmost  point 
of  Japan.  It  has  been  blowing  hard  all  day,  and  our  captain 
proposed  that  instead  of  rounding  this  point  and  facing  the  sea 
and  wind,  against  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  any 
way,  we  should  creep  in  under  it  and  anchor.  We  intend  to 
remain  till  the  gale  abates.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
coast.  We  have  passed  to-day  some  very  high  hills,  one  espe- 
cially on  an  island  to  the  right,  and  a  conical-shaped  one  on  the 
left,  on  the  Japan  mainland.  I  see  little  sign  of  population  on 
this  coast  off  which  we  are  anchored.  Only  one  little  fishing 
village.  There  were  a  good  many  junks  yesterday.  It  is  very 
hot  though,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  sit  at  my  table  and 
write.  .  .  . 

August  7th. — TJiree  p.m. — Still  at  anchor  in  the  same  spot. 
The  storm  has  not  abated,  and  the  wind  is  dead  against  us.  My 
time  is  so  short  that  I  cannot  well  afford  to  lose  any.  About 
three  hours  after  we  anchored  yesterday,  the  Eetribution  arrived 
with  the  Emperor  yacht  in  tow,  and  established  herself  near  us. 

August  \Qth. — Ten  A.M. — I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  write 
a  few  lines  legibly.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  motion,  but  a 
cool  breeze,  which  is  such  a  relief  after  the  sweltering  six  weeks 
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we  have  spent.  Ahead  of  us  is  a  great  conical-shaped  moun- 
tain, the  sacred  mountain  of  Fusiama  (etymologically  the  match- 
less mountain),  and  somewhere  nearer  on  the  long  range  of  bold 
coast  which  we  are  approaching,  we  expect  to  find  Simoda.  But 
I  must  tell  you  of  our  two  past  days — days  of  suffering.  At 
about  twelve  during  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  wind  shifted  and 
began  to  blow  into  our  anchorage,  so  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to 
stay  there,  and  to  promise  us  a  fair  wind  if  we  proceeded  on 
our  way,  so  off  we  started.  We  have  had  our  fair  wind,  but  no 
great  deal  of  it;  and  as  the  Furious  is  both  a  bad  sailer  and  a 
good  roller,  we  have  passed  a  very  wretched  time, — every  hole 
through  which  air  could  come  closed.  Hov/ever,  we  have  made 
good  progress  and  burnt  little  coal,  which  is  good  for  the  public 
interest.  We  see  now  in  the  distance  two  sails,  which  we  sup- 
pose may  be  our  consorts,  the  Emperor  and  Eetribution.  We 
have  travelled  some  1000  miles  since  we  left  Shanghae,  besides 
spending  two  days  at  Nagasaki.  I  feel  much  better  than  when 
I  started,  notwithstanding  the  shaking  we  have  had.  Noon.  — 
It  is  a  magnificent  prospect  which  we  have  from  the  paddle- 
box.  Immediately  before  us  a  bold  junk,  its  single  large  sail 
set,  and  scudding  before  the  breeze.  Beyond,  a  white  cloud, 
slight  at  the  base,  and  swelling  into  the  shape  of  a  balloon  as  it 
rises.  We  have  discovered  that  it  rests  on  a  mountain  dimly 
visible  in  the  distance,  and  which  we  recognise  as  the  volcanic 
island  of  Oosima.  Towards  the  right  the  wide  sea  dotted  with 
two  or  three  rocky  islets.  On  the  left  of  the  volcano  island  a 
point  of  land  rising  into  a  bold  and  rocky  coast,  along  which 
the  eye  is  carried  till  it  encounters  a  mighty  bank  of  white 
clouds  piled  up  one  upon  another,  out  of  which  rises  clear  and 
blue,  with  a  white  streak  upon  the  side  which  seems  to  tell  of 
perpetual  snow,  the  cone-shaped  top  of  Fusiama.  Passing  on 
the  eye  from  the  magnificent  object  to  the  left  still  further,  the 
rocky  coast  is  followed  till  it  loses  itseK  in  the  distance.  What 
is  almost  more  charming  than  the  scene  is  the  fresh  breeze 
which  is  carrying  off  the  accumulated  fever  of  weeks. 

August  12th. — At  sea  again.  (Grouse  day.  I  am  following 
different  game.)  We  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Simoda 
on  the  10th  at  about  three  p.m.  I  went  off  immediately  to  see 
the  American  Consul-General,  Mr.  Harris,  the  only  foreigner 
resident  at  Simoda.  I  found  him  living  in  what  had  been  a 
temple,  but  what  in  point  of  fact  makes  a  very  nice  cottage, 
overlooking  the  bay.  As  soon  as  we  anchored  we  began  to  feel 
the  heat,  though  not  as  great  as  at  Shanghae.  I  found  that  the 
Consul  had  contrived  to  make  a  pretty  good  treaty  with  Japan, 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  contrecoup  of  our  proceed- 
ings in  China.     He  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperoi", 
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but  it  transpired  that  he  had  a  letter  of  credence,  which  I  have 
not,  and  that  Putiatiue  not  having  one,  is  not  permitted  to  go 
to  Yeddo.  I  also  learnt  that  there  is  no  way  of  communicating 
with  the  Japanese  officials  except  through  the  Dutch  language. 
Being  without  a  Dutch  interpreter,  and  without  letters  of  cred- 
ence, my  case  looked  bad  enough.  However,  I  made  great 
friends  with  the  American,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  lent 
me  liis  own  interpreter,  who  is  now  beside  me  translating  into 
Dutch  a  letter  from  me  to  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor.  You  see  how  I  was  situated.  The  problem  I  had  to 
solve  was :— How  to  make  a  treaty  without  time  (for  I  cannot 
stay  here  above  a  few  days),  interpreter,  or  credentials !  !  When 
I  say  credentials,  I  do  not  mean  full  powers.  These  I  have ; 
but  prestige  is  everything  in  the  East,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
be  prevented  from  seeing  the  Emperor,  now  that  the  American 
has  been  received.  We  shall  see  how  we  can  get  out  of  all  this. 
Another  difficulty  is,  that  the  American  has  done  the  most 
unjustifiable  thing,  of  extorting  from  the  Japanese  authorities  a 
^^Titten  pledge,  that  they  will  not  sign  a  treaty  with  any  other 
power  until  thirty  days  after  the  signature  of  his  treaty,  viz., 
the  29th  of  July.^  We  have  just  passed  Uraga;  it  is  rather 
liazy,  and  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  off"  shore  on  our  left.  It  seems 
hardly  so  bold  as  on  the  other  side  of  Simoda.  High  banks 
covered  with  wood,  and  numerous  villages  crouching  on  the 
sand  and  in  the  valleys  between  tliem.  We  see  on  the  right 
the  faint  outline  of  what  seem  to  be  lofty  hills.  The  Retribution 
is  at  a  short  distance  behind  us,  lying  a  little  over,  with  her 
sails  well  filled.  The  Emperor  is  farther  off,  and  for  the  present 
lost  in  the  mist.  The  agitation  of  the  sea  is  nothing  more  than 
a  ripple,  so  we  are  moving  pleasantly  along.  Simoda  is  a  pretty 
place,  lying  on  flat  ground  at  the  head  of  a  short  bay,  with 
rocky  volcanic-looking  hills,  covered  with  fine  trees  and  inter- 
sected by  valleys  all  around.  The  people  seem  the  most  amiable 
on  earth.  Crime  and  pauperism  seem  little  known.  All  anxious 
to  do  kindnesses  to  strangers,  and  steadily  refusing  pay..  There 
are  innumerable  officials  with  their  double-swords,  but  they 
appear  to  be  on  the  most  easy  terms  with  the  people.  To 
judge  from  the  amount  of  clothing  worn  by  both  sexes,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  there  will  be  any  great  demand  for 
Manchester  cotton  goods.  I  cannot  say  what  it  may  be  in 
winter,  but  in  summer  they  seem  to  place  a  very  filial  reliance 
on  nature.  They  are  the  cleanest  people  too.  The  floors  of 
their  houses  are  covered  with  mats  which  are  stuffed  beneath, 
and  which  sen^e  for  beds,  floors,  tables,  etc.  It  is  proper  to 
take  off"  the  shoes  or  sandals  on  entering  the  houses  or  temples. 

^  This  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  of  no  moment. 
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I  looked  into  one  or  two  batliing-houses  which  are  most  unlike 
those  I  saw  at  Shanghae ;— an  inner  room  which  is  a  kind  of 
steam  bath,  and  an  outer  room  where  the  process  of  drying  goes 
on.  The  difference  in  China  is,  that  it  is  only  the  men  that 
clean  themselves  there,  whereas  the  rights  of  the  fair  sex  on  this 
point  are  fully  recognised  in  Japan,  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  inequality  in  the  way  they  are  exercised,  all  bathe 
together.  I  visited  some  temples.  Though  Buddhistic,  they 
had  not  the  hideous  figures  which  are  seen  in  the  Chinese 
temples.  They  were  generally  prettily  situated  near  the  foot  of 
tlie  rocky  and  wood-covered  cliffs,  with  flights  of  steps  running 
up  to  shrines  among  the  rocks.  They  were  surrounded  by 
numerous  monuments  to  the  departed,  consisting  generally  of 
little  pilasters,  squared  on  the  sides,  and  bearing  inscriptions, 
surmounted  by  a  coping  or  ball.  On  the  pedestal,  etc.,  in  front 
of  the  pilaster,  generally,  were  one  or  two  branches  of  what 
looked  like  myrtle  stuck  into  pieces  of  bamboo  which  serve  for 
flower-pots.  These  monuments,  crowded  together  around  the 
temples  and  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  trees,  had  a  very  grace- 
ful effect.  We  have  just  committed  an  act  of  vigour.  In  place 
of  going  into  the  harbour  of  Kanagawa  where  Count  Putiatine 
is  at  anchor,  I  have  determined  to  proceed  to  a  point  several 
miles  higher  up  nearer  to  Yeddo.  We  completely  foil  by  our 
audacity  all  the  poor  Japanese  officials.  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  bazaar  of  Simoda,  where  there  were  a  great  many  pretty 
things,  of  which  I  bought  some,  nor  of  a  visit  which  the  Gover- 
nor paid  to  me.  He  was  a  very  jolly  fellow,  liked  his  luncheon 
and  a  joke.  He  made  the  conventional  protests  against  my 
going  on,  etc.,  but  when  he  saw  it  was  of  no  use,  he  dropped  the 
subject.  The  Japanese  are  a  most  curious  contrast  to  the 
Chinese,  so  anxious  to  learn,  and  so  pr^venants.  God  grant  that 
in  opening  their  country  to  the  West,  we  may  not  be  bringing 
upon  them  misery  and  ruin.  .  .  . 

August  lUh. — Mghf  a.m. — I  have  just  been  on  deck  to  enjoy 
a  pleasant  cool  breeze,  and  see  hundreds  of  little  junks  proceed- 
ing to  sea.  They  are  strangely  constructed,  with  a  beautifully 
shaped  sharp  prow,  and  a  single  sail  a  great  way  towards  the 
stern.  We  moved  yesterday  to  within  about  one  mUe  of  the 
shore  off  the  suburb  of  Yeddo.  The  shore  is  flat,  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  town,  interspersed  with  trees  and  enclosures,  seem  to 
stretch  to  a  great  distance  along  the  crescent-shaped  bay.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  town  and  opposite  to  us  are  five  large 
batteries.  Four  Japanese  men-of-war  built  on  European  models 
are  anchored  beside  us.  Three  princes  came  off  to  see  me  yes- 
terday. They  were  exceedingly  civil,  but  very  anxious  to  get 
me  to  go  back  to  Kanagawa,  a  port  about  ten  miles  down  the 
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bay,  from  which  they  said  they  would  convey  rue  by  land  to 
Yeddo.  Of  course  I  would  not  agree  to  this.  They  were  very 
much  puzzled  (and  no  wonder)  by  my  two  names.  I  compli- 
mented the  prince  on  the  beautiful  Fusiama,  calling  it  a  high 
mountain.  "  Oh ! "  he  said  at  once,  "  I  have  seen  a  scale  of 
mountains,  and  I  know  that  there  are  many  much  higher  than 
Fusiama."  There  were  persons  in  the  suite  taking  down  in 
shorthand  every  word  that  passed  in  conversation,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  in  one  of  their  note-books  a  sketch  of  my  face.  No  doubt 
these  were  spies  also,  to  watch  and  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  officials,  for  that  seems  to  be  the  great  means  of  Govern- 
ment in  Japan.  Still  there  is  no  appearance  of  oppression  or 
fear  anywhere.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  every 
man  should  fill  the  place  and  perform  the  function  wliich  cus- 
tom and  law  prescribe,  and  that  he  should  be  denounced  if  he 
fan  to  do  so.  The  Emperor  is  never  allowed  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  palace,  and  everybody,  high  and  low,  is  under  a 
rigid  rule  of  conveTiances,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  to  be 
burdensome.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  much  disposed  to  do 
things  in  a  hurry,  and  that  I  must  discover  some  means  of 
hastening  them,  if  I  am  to  get  my  treaty  before  returning  to 
Shanghae.  The  Lee,  my  gunboat,  arrived  this  morning.  She 
has  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  was  nearly  lost  in  our  gale,  but 
her  arrival  here  will,  I  think,  do  good. 

Augiist  1 5th. — Sunday,  noon. — I  fear  that  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  letter  bear  considerable  traces  of  the  tossing  seas  amid 
which  they  were  written.  We  have  just  been  at  service,  and  I 
am  now  awaiting  a  second  visit  from  my  "  princes."  Yester- 
day and  the  day  before  it  rained  torrents,  but  to-day  hitherto  it 
has  been  fine,  and  the  temperature  is  perfect,  about  72°.  Putia- 
tine  has  reached  Yeddo,  having  come  up  by  land  from  Kana- 
gawa,  where  he  left  his  ships.  .  .  . 

August  \^th. — Princes,  five  in  number,  arrived  on  board 
yesterday  at  about  three  p.m.  Among  them  was  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  a  very  intelligent  well-bred  man.  It  was  agreed  that 
I  was  to  land  to-day,  and  some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
house  I  was  to  inhabit.  They  said  that  they  could  give  me  the 
choice  of  two,  but  that  they  recommended  the  one  farthest  from 
the  palace  as  being  in  best  repair.  I  chose  the  one  nearest  the 
palace,  because  one  is  always  obliged  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  slights,  but  it  has  rained  so  much  to-day  that  I  have 
sent  to  say  I  will  not  land  till  to-morrow,  and  to  inquire  where 
I  can  really  be  best  lodged.  I  have  handed  to  the  authorities  a 
draft  of  my  Treaty.  The  chief  interpreter,  by  name  Moriama 
(the  wooded  mountain),  a  very  acute  and  smooth-spoken 
gentleman,  told  one  of  my  party  yesterday  that  the  princes  who 
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have  come  off  to  me  are  Free  Traders,  and  that  this  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Government,  but  that  some  of  the  hereditary  princes  are 
very  much  opposed  to  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  that  some 
little  time  ago  it  was  apprehended  that  they  would  raise  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  conces- 
sions it  is  making.  The  official  princes  are  named  by  the 
Emperor  for  life,  but  the  hereditary  ones  are  great  feudal  chiefs 
owing  rather  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  Moriama 
pretended  that  he  and  his  friends  had  seen  the  arrival  of  our 
ship  with  pleasure,  but  of  course  one  never  knows  whether  to 
believe  a  word  they  say.  My  gentlemen  have  just  returned 
from  their  visit  to  tlie  town  of  Yeddo.  It  appears  that  the 
aiithorities  had  not  made  the  best  arrangements  for  my  landing 
and  lodging,  so  it  is  just  as  well  I  did  not  land  to-day. 

Yeddo. — August  I8th,  Seven  am. — Here  I  am  installed  in  a 
building  which  forms  the  dependence  of  a  temple.  It  consists 
of  some  small  rooms  forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  with  a  ver- 
andah running  in  front  of  them.  From  the  verandah  you  step 
into  a  garden  not  very  well  kept,  with  a  pond  and  trees,  and 
some  appearance  of  care  in  laying  it  out.  In  the  centre  is  the 
temple,  with  a  back-door  opening  into  the  garden.  I  entered  it 
yesterday,  and  found  a  "  Buddha"  coming  out  of  the  lotus,  look- 
ing very  freshly  gilt  and  well  cared  for.  There  were  in  the 
temple  two  or  three  priests,  who  seem  to  live  there ;  at  any  rate, 
one  was  asleep  on  the  matting,  which,  as  I  told  you,  is  in 
Japanese  houses  laid  on  the  top  of  a  bed  of  straw.  They  are 
charmingly  soft  and  clean,  as  all  shoes  are  put  off  on  entering. 
The  natives  use  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  beds.  They  lie,  sit, 
and  feed  on  this  matting.  They  have  made  considerable  exer- 
tions, however,  to  fit  up  our  house  on  European  principles.  We 
landed  yesterday  at  noon.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  procession 
of  boats  imposing.  An  immense  crowd  of  good-natured,  curious 
people  lined  both  sides  of  the  streets  along  which  we  passed. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  handsome.  We  were  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  officers  to  keep  off*  the  crowd,  but  a  blow  with 
a  fan  was  the  heaviest  penalty  that  I  saw  inflicted  on  any  one 
breaking  the  line.  At  every  fifty  yards,  or  so,  the  street  was 
crossed  by  large  gates,  which  were  closed  as  soon  as  our  pro- 
cession passed  through,  which  prevented  a  rush  after  us.  On 
arriving,  as  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  proposed  a  ride  through 
the  town,  to  the  considerable  consternation  of  our  attendants. 
We  set  off  on  saddles  made  of  hard  and  rather  sharp  bits  of 
wood,  stirrups  which  I  can't  undertake  to  describe,  and  our 
knees  in  our  mouths.  However,  we  made  our  way  to  the  quarter 
of  the  Palace  or  Castle.  As  we  approached  it,  we  passed  through 
streets  inhabited  by  princes.    I  did  not  enter  any  of  their  houses, 
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but  they  seem  to  be  constructed  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
the  "  entre  cour  et  jar  din"  houses  in  parts  of  Paris.  On  the 
street  front  the  offices,  substantially  built,  and  often  with  veiy 
handsome  gateways.  The  "  Castle"  is  surrounded  by  three  con- 
centric enclosures,  consisting  of  walls  and  moats.  They  are  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  Emperor  re- 
sides in  the  innermost  enclosure,  from  which  he  never  goes  out. 
The  intervals  between  the  enclosures  are  filled  up  with  hand- 
some houses,  etc.  We  passed  over  the  first  moat,  and  rode  up 
to  the  second.  When  we  came  up  to  the  second,  we  discovered 
a  spectacle  which  was  really  very  grand.  The  moat  was  some 
forty  or  fifty  yards  wide  ;  beyond  it  a  high  bank  of  grass  nicely 
kept,  with  trees  rather  like  yews  every  here  and  there  dropped 
upon  it.  The  crest  of  the  bank  seemed  to  be  crowned  by  a 
temple,  surrounded  by  trees.  The  stone  wall  was  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  well  finished.  In  short,  the  whole  thing  would  have 
been  considered  magnificent  anywhere.  After  China,  where 
everything  is  " mesqidn"  and  apparently  " en  decadence"  it  pro- 
duces a  great  effect.  I  did  not  see  a  single  beggar  in  the  streets ; 
as  in  this  ride  of  yesterday  we  took  our  own  way,  without 
giving  any  notice,  we  must  have  seen  the  streets  in  their  usual 
guise.  ^ly  poor,  dear  friends,  the  Japanese,  object  to  everything 
and  always  give  way.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  because  it  forces  one  to 
be  very  peremptory  and  overbearing.  Nothing  can  be  milder 
than  their  objections,  but  they  lose  time.  I  have  told  them  that 
I  must  see  the  Foreign  Minister  to-day,  and  that  I  must  have 
another  house,  as  the  situation  of  this  one  is  not  sufficiently 
aristocratic.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  I  shaU  press 
the  latter  point,  as  it  will  put  myself  to  much  inconvenience. 
The  thermometer  is  now  72°.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant. 
August  \%th. — Yesterday  forenoon,  I  took  a  ride  to  \dsit  some 
shops,  and  spent  some  money  in  lacquer  and  silk.  The  shops 
were  large  and  handsome,  and  we  were  shown  upstairs  where 
all  the  fine  things  were  displayed  to  us.  A  great  crowd  sur- 
rounded the  shops  while  we  were  in  them,  but  they  made  way 
for  us  when  we  re-mounted.  In  the  evening,  I  \dsited  the 
Foreign  Minister,  or  rather,  the  two  Foreign  Minister  (I  believe 
there  are  three,  but  one  is  unwell).  I  took  my  whole  staff,  but 
only  my  secretary  and  interpreter  remained  in  the  room  when 
we  came  to  talk  of  business.  There  has  been  a  change  of 
Government,  and  the  present  Foreign  Secretaries  seem  stupid 
enough.  The  Government  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  oligarchy  in 
the  hands  of  the  hereditary  princes.  Count  Putiatine,  who  has 
just  been  with  me,  tells  me  that  he  does  not  consider  the  officers 
with  whom  we  are  negotiating  princes  at  all.  They  have  the 
title  of  Kami,  but  it  is  not  hereditary,  and  they  are  altogether 
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inferior  to  the  otliers.     Both  have  the  title  of  Kami,  but  the 
hereditary  princes  are  also  called  Daimios. 

Atcgmt  2lst. — Count  Putiatine  had  his  audience  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent  yesterday,  and  I  send  a  single  line  by  him  to  Shanghae, 
that  it  may  be  posted  to  you,  in  case  he  should  arrive  hefoi^e  the 
mail  goes  and  /  a/fer.  On  the  19th,  the  Plenipotentiaries  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  me  came.  They  are  six  in  number.  We 
exchanged  our  full  powers,  and  I  made  some  difficulty  about 
theirs,  but  was  satisfied  by  their  explanations.  After  the  stance, 
I  went  out  riding  through  the  streets.  I  had  not  given  notice, 
and  we  went  through  a  densely  peopled  quarter,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  popular  feeling. 
We  were  followed  by  immense  crowds,  among  whom  some  boys 
took  to  hooting,  and  by  degrees  to  throwing  stones.  This  got 
rather  disagreeable,  so  at  length  we  took  to  stopping  at  the  gates, 
turning  right  about,  and  facing  the  mob  with  our  horses,  until 
the  gates  were  shut.  It  proves  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  go  about  without  a  good  Japanese  escort.  Yesterday 
we  had  a  most  charming  expedition  into  the  country.  We 
started  at  about  eleven  a.m.,  rode  first  to  the  road  I  have  already 
described,  and  which  runs  along  the  moat  of  the  second  enclosure 
of  the  Emperor's  domain.  We  passed  alongside  of  this  enclosure. 
The  effect  of  the  domain  within,  with  its  dropping  trees  (not, 
yews,  I  see,  but  pines  of  some  sort,  many  of  them  with  spread- 
ing branches  like  cedars),  being  somewhat  that  of  a  magnificent 
English  park.  This,  mind  you,  in  the  centre  of  a  city  of  two  or 
three  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Sunday,  August  22d. — We  then  passed  through  the  gate  of 
the  outermost  enclosure  on  the  opposite  side,  and  entered  some 
crowded  streets  beyond,  through  which  we  made  our  way,  pass- 
ing on  our  right  the  palace  of  the  greatest  of  the  hereditary 
princes,  really  an  imposing  mass  of  building.  Ijeyond,  we  got 
into  the  country,  consisting  at  first  of  a  sort  of  long  street  of 
quaint  cottages  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs,  embosomed  in 
gardens,  and  interspersed  with  avenues  conducting  to  temples. 
Further  on  were  cultivated  fields,  with  luxuriant  crops  of  great 
variety :  rice,  sweet  potato,  egg-plant,  peas,  millet,  yams,  taro, 
melons,  etc.  etc.  At  last,  we  reached  a  place  of  refreshment, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  kiosques,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
with  a  waterfall  hard  by,  and  gardens  with  rock -work  (not  mes- 
quin,  as  in  China,  but  really  pretty  and  in  good  taste)  opposite. 
Here  we  had  luncheon.  Fruits,  and  a  kind  of  Julienne  soup ; 
not  bad,  but  rather  maigre,  served  to  us  by  charming  young 
ladies,  who  presented  on  their  knees  the  trays  with  the  little 
dishes  upon  them.  The  repast  finished,  we  set  out  on  our  return 
(for  we  had  overshot  our  mark),  and  visited  the  gardens,  which 
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were  the  object  of  our  expedition.  They  had  the  appearance  of 
nursery  gardens,  with  rows  of  pots  containing  dwarf-trees  and 
all  manner  of  quaint  products ;  all  this,  however,  in  a  prettily 
accidenU  country,  abounding  in  forest  trees  and  luxuriant 
undergrowth.  We  got  back  at  about  seven  p.m.,  ha^dng  met 
with  no  mishap.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  it  the  most  interest- 
ing expedition  I  ever  made.  The  total  absence  of  anything  like 
want  among  the  people ;  their  joyous,  though  polite  and  respect- 
ful demeanour ;  the  combination  of  that  sort  of  neatness  and 
finish  which  we  attain  in  England  by  the  expenditure  of  great 
wealth,  with  tropical  luxuriance,  made  me  feel  that  at  last  I 
had  found  something  which  entirely  surpassed  aU  the  expecta- 
tions I  had  formed.  And  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  Japan  has  astounded  me  quite  as  much 
as  its  material  beauty.  Every  man,  from  the  Emperor  (who 
never  leaves  his  palace)  to  the  humblest  labourer,  lives  under  a 
rigid  rule,  prescribed  by  law  and  custom  combined;  and  the 
Government,  through  its  numerous  agents,  among  whom  are 
hosts  of  spies,  or  more  properly  inspectors  (for  there  is  no 
secrecy  or  concealment  about  this  proceeding),  exercises  a  close 
surveillance  over  the  acts  of  each  individual ;  but,  in  so  far  as 
one  can  judge,  this  system  is  not  felt  to  be  burdensome  by  any. 
All  seem  to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
they  should  move  in  the  orbit  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
agents  of  authority  wear  their  two  swords ;  but,  as  they  never 
use  them  except  for  the  purpose  of  ripping  themselves  up,  the 
privilege  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  to  be  invidious.  My  inter- 
preter, a  Dutchman,  lent  to  me  by  the  United  States  Consul- 
General,  has  been  two  years  in  the  country,  and  he  assures  me 
that  he  never  saw  a  Japanese  in  a  passion,  and  never  saw  a 
parent  beat  a  child.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  good  temper 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  community.  Whenever  in  our  discus- 
sions on  business  we  get  on  rough  ground,  I  always  find  that  a 
joke  brings  us  at  once  upon  the  level  again.  Yesterday,  at  a 
formal  audience  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  (to  settle  about  the 
handing  over  of  the  yacht),  they  began  to  propose  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Commissioners,  I  shoidd  allow  some  other  officers 
(probably  spies,  or  inspectors)  to  be  present  at  our  discussions 
on  the  classes  of  the  Treaty.  After  treating  this  seriously  for 
some  moments,  without  settHng  it  to  their  satisfaction,  I  at  once 
carried  the  day,  by  saying  laughingly,  that  as  they  were  six  to 
one  already,  they  ought  not  to  desire  to  have  more  chances  in 
their  fa^^our.  This  provoked  a  counter-laugh  and  a  compliment, 
and  no  more  was  said  about  the  spies.  When  the  Comimis- 
sioners  came  yesterday  afternoon  to  go  through  the  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  with  me,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
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which  they  took  to  tlieir  work,  raising  questions  and  objections 
in  a  most  business-like  manner,  but  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  captiousuess  or  a  desire  to  make  diflficulties.  Their 
interpreter,  Moriama,  is  a  very  good  Dutch  scholar,  and,  of 
course,  being  a  remarkably  shrewd  gentleman  withal,  has  a 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings ;  but  all  seem  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent share.  I  went  into  the  temple  of  which  this  building 
forms  a  part,  this  morning.  Two  priests  came  up  to  me,  knelt 
down,  and  laid  before  me  two  pages  of  paper,  holding  out  to  me 
at  the  same  time  the  painting-brush  and  Indian  inkstand,  which 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  every  Japanese,  and  making- 
signs  which  I  interpreted  into  a  request  that  I  would  wiite 
down  my  name.  I  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  complied  with 
their  request,  which  seemed  to  please  them.  The  priests  appear 
by  no  means  so  wretched  here  as  in  China,  and  the  temples  are 
in  much  better  case.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  many  of  them. 
It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  speak  positively  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  a  country  of  which  one  knows  so  little ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  feudal  system  in  vigour  here.  The  here- 
ditary princes  (Daimios),  some  360  in  number  (I  doubt  much 
their  being  all  equally  powerful),  exercise  extensive  jurisdiction 
in  their  respective  domains.  A  Dutch  officer,  who  visited  one 
of  these  domains  in  a  Japanese  man-of-war,  found  that  the 
chieftain  would  not  allow  even  the  officers  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor  to  land  on  his  territory.  The  only  control  which  the 
Emperor  exerts  over  them  is  derived  from  his  requiring  all  their 
wives  and  families  to  live  at  Yeddo  permanently.  The  Daimios 
themselves  spend  half  the  year  in  Yeddo,  and  the  other  half  at 
their  country  places.  The  Supreme  Council  of  State  appears  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  named  by  the  Daimios,  and  the  recent 
change  of  Government  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  triumph  of 
the  protectionist  or  anti-foreign  party.  There  is  no  luxury  or 
extravagance  in  any  class.  No  jewels  or  gold  ornaments  even  at 
Court ;  but  the  nobles  have  handsome  palaces,  and  large  bodies 
of  retainers.  A  perfectly  paternal  government ;  a  perfectly  filial 
people ;  a  community  entirely  self-supporting ;  peace  within 
and  without ;  no  want ;  no  ill-will  between  classes.  This  is 
what  I  find  in  Japan  in  the  year  1858,  after  a  200  years'  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  trade  and  foreigners.  Twenty  years  h^nce,  what 
wiU  be  the  contrast  ? 

August  27th. — Here  I  am  at  sea  again.  It  is  nine  p.m.  I 
have  just  been  on  deck.  A  lovely  moon,  nearly  full,  gliding 
through  cloudless  blue,  spangled  here  and  there  with  bright 
twinkling  stars.  The  square-sails  of  the  foremast  of  the  Furious 
all  set,  and  such  of  the  mainmast  sails  as  will  be  serviceable, 
with  a  breeze  right  aft.     Very  little  motion,  and  a  way  of  about 
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ten  knots  an  hour,  at  an  expenditure  of  less  than  one  ton  of 
coal.  Thus  favourably  are  we  moving  back  to  Shanghae,  having 
made  a  treaty  with  Japan.  I  left  Shanghae  on  the  31st  ult., 
without  an  interpreter,  or  any  compass  to  steer  by.  Hardly 
three  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  I  am  actually  on  my  way  back  ; 
all  the  work  done.  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  at  last  I  was  really  on 
my  way  home.  Both  my  treaties  are  made,  and  I  am  steering 
westwards !  Is  it  so,  or  am  I  to  meet  some  great  disappoint- 
ment when  I  reach  China  ?  I  feel  a  sort  of  terror  when  I  con- 
template my  return  to  that  place.  My  trip  to  Japan  has  been 
a  green  spot  in  the  desert  of  my  mission  to  the  East.  .  .  .  But 
I  must  tell  you  how  I  have  been  spending  my  days  since  the 
2 2d,  when  I  last  added  a  word  to  this  letter.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  I  had  a  long  sitting  with  the  Japanese  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  we  went  over  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  which  we 
had  not  reached  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  23d  they  re- 
turned, and  we  agreed  finally  on  all  the  articles.  It  was  also 
settled  that  the  signature  should  take  place  on  the  26th  (the 
very  day  two  months  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin),  and  that  the  delivery  of  the  yacht  should  take  place 
on  the  same  day ;  the  Japanese  agreeing  to  salute  the  British 
flag  with  twenty-oue  guns  from  their  batteries — a  proceeding 
unheard  of  in  Japan.  On  the  24th,  we  took  a  ride  into  the 
country,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  our  former  ride.  We  passed 
through  a  long  suburb  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  eventually 
emerged  into  a  rural  district,  rich  and  neat  as  that  we  had  for- 
merly visited ;  but  as  the  country  was  flat,  it  was  hardly  so  in- 
teresting. The  object  of  our  visit  was  a  temple,  far  the  finest 
I  have  seen  either  in  China  or  Japan.  We  had  some  luncheon 
in  a  tea-house,  and  got  back  at  about  seven  p.m.  On  the  25th, 
we  went  to  another  temple,  through  the  most  crowded  part  of 
the  city  (where  we  were  stoned  before).  We  were  followed  by 
large  multitudes,  but  nothing  disagreeable  took  place.  At  the 
temple  we  found  a  scene  somewhat  resembling  Greenwich  Fair. 
Immense  numbers  of  people  amusing  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  Stalls  covered  with  toys  and  other  wares  ;  kiosques  for 
tea ;  show  places,  etc.  etc.  Life  seems  an  affair  of  enjoyment 
in  Japan.  We  made  some  purchases,  and  got  home  by  about 
five  P.M.,  in  order  to  receive  a  party.  I  had  invited  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  to  dine  with  me,  and  requested  that  they  would 
send  a  juggler  to  perform  before  dinner.  They  tried  to  fight 
shy  after  having  accepted  ;  I  suppose  because  they  considered 
it  infra  dig.  to  attend  at  the  performance  of  the  juggler,  but 
they  came  at  last,  and  enjoyed  the  dinner  part  of  the  affair 
thoroughly.  The  juggler  was  good,  but  one  particular  feat  was 
beyond  praise.     He  twisted  a  bit  of  paper  into  the  shape  of  a 
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buttei-fly,  and  kept  it  hovering  and  fluttering,  lighting  here  or 
there,  on  a  fan  which  he  held  in  his  other  hand,  on  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  etc., — all  by  the  action  on  the  air,  produced  by  a  fan 
which  he  held  in  the  right  hand.  At  one  time  he  started  two 
butterflies,  and  kept  them  both  on  the  wing.  It  was  the  most 
graceful  trick  I  ever  saw,  and  entirely  an  affair  of  skill,  not  trick. 
The  juggler  was  succeeded  by  the  dinner,  which  I  wound  up 
by  giving  sundry  toasts,  with  all  the  honours,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  my  Commissioners.  Thursday  morning  was 
occupied  in  paying  bills,  which  was  a  most  difficult  matter,  as 
the  Government  will  not  allow  the  people  to  take  money  in  the 
shops,  and  the  complication  of  accounts  was  very  gi-eat.  The 
accuracy  of  the  Japanese  in  these  matters  is,  however,  very 
great.  At  one  p.m.  the  Commissioners  came  to  sign  the  Treaty. 
We  have  agreed  to  make  the  Dutch  copy  the  original,  as  it  is 
the  language  both  parties  understand.  The  Dutch  copy,  written 
by  their  man  "  Moriama,"  was  so  beautifully  written,  that  I 
have  kept  it  to  send  to  England.  After  the  signature,  1  lunched 
on  a  dinner  sent  to  me  by  the  Emperor ;  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
At  about  three  p.m.  I  set  off  to  go  on  board  the  Emperor  yacht, 
which  I  reached  at  about  five  ;  immediately  after  which  the 
Japanese  fort  saluted  the  British  flag  with  twenty-one  guns 
(ten-inch  guns)  ;  as  good  a  salute  as  I  ever  heard,  an  exact  in- 
terval of  ten  seconds  between  each  gun.  The  Japanese  flag  was 
then  hoisted  on  the  Emperor,  and  saluted  by  the  Eetribution 
and  Furious  with  twenty-one  guns  each.  We  ended  the  day 
with  a  collation  on  board  the  Retribution,  and  trip  in  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  as  I  was  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Furious,  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  after  my  labours  were  over,  to  my  great  surprise 
I  observed  that  the  forts  were  illuminated  !  Imagine  our  daring 
exploit  of  breaking  through  every  co7isignc,  and  coming  up  to 
Yeddo,  having  ended  in  an  illumination  of  the  forts  in  our 
honour  !  At  four  a.m.  this  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  and  are 
now  some  140  miles  on  our  way  to  Shanghae. 

August  SOth. — Eleven  a.m. — We  are  now  passing  by  Cape 
Chicliakoff,  behind  which  we  took  shelter  on  the  6th.  A  fine 
breeze  right  aft,  and  an  atmosphere  clear  enough  to  enable  me 
to  scan  pretty  accurately  the  outline  of  the  bold  coast  which 
protects  this  extremity  of  Japan,  and  to  watch  the  white 
breakers  as  they  dash  against  the  rocks.  We  are  again  plung- 
ing into  the  China  Sea,  and  quitting  the  only  place  which  I 
have  left  with  any  feeling  of  regret  since  I  reached  this  abomin- 
able East, — abominable,  not  so  much  in  itself,  as  because  it  is 
strewed  all  over  with  the  records  of  our  violence  and  fraud,  and 
disregard  of  right.  The  exceeding  beauty  external  of  Japan, 
and  its  singular  moral  and  social  picturesqueness,  cannot  but 
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leave  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind.  One  feels  as  if  the 
position  of  a  Daimio  in  Japan  might  not  be  a  bad  one,  with 
some  two  or  three  millions  of  vassals ;  submissive,  but  not 
servile,  because  there  is  no  contradiction  between  their  sense  of 
fitness  and  their  position.  To  return,  however,  to  my  narrative. 
We  glided  along  pleasantly  on  the  28th,  and  I  was  able  to  do 
something  to  my  report  for  the  Government  concerning  the 
Japan  trip.  On  the  29th,  it  blew  more  strongly;  gradually  all 
the  ports  had  to  be  closed  ;  what  made  it  worse  was,  that  it  was 
very  thick  and  showery,  so  that  when  we  came  off  Cape  Chicha- 
koff,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  pass  it,  and  we  had  to 
lie  off  it  for  some  twelve  hours,  tossing  and  rolling  very  un- 
pleasantly, and  losing  all  the  time  that  we  had  gained  by  our 
splendid  run.  The  storm  is  now  over  for  the  present.  We  have 
about  500  miles  of  open  sea  to  Shanghae, 

Septeniber  Isf. — We  made  another  good  run  up  to  noon  yes- 
terday, when  the  breeze  began  to  freshen,  and  about  eight  p.m. 
some  of  our  sails  were  blown  away,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  folds  of  a  typhoon.  We  were  obliged  to  lie-to,  and  spent  a 
pretty  uncomfortable  night,  as  you  may  suppose.  It  was  rain- 
ing torrents  ;  all  ports,  etc.,  were  closed.  .  .  .  We  had  expected 
to  reach  Shanghae  to-day,  but  I  hope  we  may  still  catch  the 
homeward  mail.     We  have  stiU  rather  more  sea  than  I  like. 

September  2d. — We  had  a  fine  night,  and  thanks  to  the  pluck 
of  Captain  Osborne  and  his  master,  Mr.  Court,  we  went  on 
among  the  islands.  I  went  on  deck  early,  and  found  a  fresh 
breeze,  in  our  teeth  however.  As  the  dawn  ripened  into  day, . 
we  descried  a  man-of-war  screw  behind  us,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  Cruiser,  attached  to  my  squadron.  She  had  orders  to 
follow  me  to  Nagasaki,  when  I  was  wanted ;  so  her  appearance 
is  a  proof  that  I  am  not  much  behind  my  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  met  the  Yangtze,  one  of  the  opium  steam-clippers. 
She  tells  us  that  the  mail  leaves  on  the  4th.  This  is  so  far 
weU. 

Shanghae. — Septemher  Sd. — We  reached  tliis  place  yesterday 
at  about  one  p.m.  I  found  Baron  Gros  and  Sir.  Eeed.  The 
Imperial  Commissioners  are  not  arrived.  News  from  Canton 
favourable.  I  have  your  letters  to  July  9th,  and  expect  a  for- 
mer one  to-day,  which  is  on  board  the  Cruiser.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  think  that  the  mist  between  me  and  England 
is  clearing  a  little.  By  next  mail  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing positive  about  my  plans.  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — Sunday,  Sejpteiriber  5th. —  ...  I  wish  to  be  off 
for  England ;  but  I  dread  leaving  my  mission  unfinished.  .  .  . 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  doomed  to  a  month  or  six  weeks 
more  of  China.    Still  I  really  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  approach- 
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ing  the  wind-up  of  the  affair.  I  was  at  church  to-day  :  rather 
liot ;  but  the  climate  is  very  much  more  bearable  than  it  was 
when  I  was  last  here.  ...  I  have  two  letters  of  yours  before 
me.  .  .  .  Poor  F.  I  hope  he  says  truly,  "  God  is  helping  our 
papa !" 

September  6th. — It  is  very  weary  work  staying  here  really 
doing  for  the  moment  little.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  swallow  the  cow  and  worry  at  the  tail.  ...  I  never 
saw  such  a  set  as  this  British  China  community.  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  files  of  newspapers,  and  those  of  Hong-kong 
teem  with  abuse ; — this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have 
made  a  Treaty  which  exceeds  everything  tlie  most  imaginative 
ever  hoped  for.  The  truth  is,  they  do  not  really  like  the  opening 
of  China.  They  fear  that  their  monopoly  will  be  interfered 
with.  .  .  . 

September  9th. — It  is  a  kind  of  calm  here,  however,  for  the 
moment.  .  ,  .  Gros  and  Eeed  are  both  gone  to  Japan,  and  the 
community  here  are  comparatively  quiet.  It  is  fine  summer 
weather,  clearer  and  brighter  than  England.  It  is  a  very  dull 
place  :  all  the  residents  resign  themselves  to  making  enormous 
fortunes,  and  being  bored  during  the  process.  However,  I  have 
got  a  whole  month  of  European  news  to  read  and  digest.  .  .  . 
I  have  written  to  the  Imperial  Commissioners  to  hasten  their 
movements.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  wisest  course  in  every 
point  of  view  is  to  finish  off  all  my  business  here,  and  to  call  at 
Hong-kong  only  on  my  way  home.  .  .  . 

September  llth. — I  have  taken  to  American  bowls,  in  order  to 
get  some  exercise  beyond  walking  up  and  down  the  Bund.  I 
have  also  had  some  people  to  dine  with  me.  I  am  amused  with 
the  confident  way  in  which  the  ladies  here  talk  of  going  home 
after  five  years  with  fortunes  made.  They  live  in  the  greatest 
luxury, — in  a  tolerable  climate,  and  think  it  very  hard  if  they 
are  not  rich  enough  to  retire  in  five  years.  ...  I  do  not  know 
of  any  business  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  yields  returns  like 
this.  No  wonder  they  dislike  the  opening  of  China,  which  may 
interfere  with  them.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  malevolence 
towards  me.  .  .  . 

September  lith. — It  has  been  blowing  for  several  days,  and 
there  is  heavy  rain  besides.  One  cannot  but  be  thankful  for 
being  on  shore.  .  .  .  The  thermometer  continues  about  80°,  not- 
withstanding the  wind.  No  news  from  the  South  nor  from  the 
North,  though  I  hear  that  my  Commissioners  are  expected  to 
arrive  soon.  ...  I  imagine  F.  will  have  arrived  in  England 
about  this  time.  What  an  impression  it  gives  one  of  the  dis- 
tance by  which  we  are  separated  !  I  expect  letters  replying  to 
my  first  from  Pecheli.     At  the  same  moment  he  ought  to  be 
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arriving  in  England  with  the  Chinese  Treaty, — while  /  have 
already  despatched  from  hence  my  Japan  Treaty.  I  hear  from 
the  captains  of  the  Retribution  and  Lee,  who  went-  to  Naga- 
saki on  their  way  back  from  Yeddo,  that  neither  the  Japanese 
nor  the  Dutch  would  believe  the  report  they  gave  of  our  per- 
formances at  Yeddo — our  having  been  in  the  city,  etc.  As  for 
the  salute  to  the  English  flag,  that  was  beyond  the  swallow  of 
any  of  them.  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  Putiatine's  secretary,  has 
just  been  here.  He  tells  me  that  they  left  Kanagawa,  in  a  gun- 
boat, on  the  23d.  After  being  out  two  days  their  engine  went 
wrong,  and  they  had  to  return.  They  then  embarked  in  their 
frigate,  apparently  on  the  same  day  on  which  we  left  Yeddo. 
They  fell  in  with  our  typhoon  of  the  31st,  and  having  run  out 
of  coal  and  lost  spars,  etc.,  have  been  tossing  about,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  till  now. 

September  15th. — Your  letter  to  July  24th  reached  me  this 
morning.  .  .  .  The  Government  have  not  even  acknowledged 
my  despatches.  .  .  .  The  news  from  Canton  seems  tolerably  good, 
so  that  I  really  hope  that  I  may  be  getting  under  weigh  for 
home.  .  .  .  To-day  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  very  hot  and 
calm— the  thermometer  88°.  .  .  . 

Su7iday. — September  I9th. — We  had  a  melancholy  sermon. 
The  clergyman  who  preached  it  lost  liis  wife  while  we  were  in 
Japan.  Two  other  leading  ladies  in  this  place  died  while  we 
were  in  the  north.  So  many  deaths  make  a  great  blank  in  so 
small  a  society.  I  hear  that  there  is  great  excitement  at  Hong- 
kong about  the  articles  in  the  Ti^nes  reflecting  on  the  Admiral. 
There  is  some  talk  of  an  address  to  him.  .  .  .  L.  goes  home. 
I  have  told  him  to  visit  you  if  he  goes  to  Scotland  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — September  23d. — I  am  stiQ  here  in  a  kind  of  calm. 
We  get  no  news  from  the  South  except  when  the  fortnightly 
mails  come  in,  so  that  I  am  less  worried  than  I  should  be  at 
Hong-kong.  I  am,  moreover,  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  the 
climate  is  tolerable.  ...  I  intimated  yesterday  that  to  expedite 
matters  I  should  go  and  meet  the  Imperial  Commissioners  at 
Soochow,  but  I  was  assured  that  they  will  not  delay  there,  and 
will  positively  be  here  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  next  month.  ...  I 
have  been  reading  the  debate  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  wonderful  confidence  in  the  perman- 
ence of  the  British  Colonial  Empire  now  professed  by  statesmen, 
as  compared  with  their  language  in  1846,  and  for  some  years 
following.  .  .  . 

September  26th. — Sunday. — This  morning  brought  me  your 
letter  to  August  7th.  ...  It  repHes  to  my  gloomy  letter  from 
the  GuK  of  Pecheli.  .  .  .  Lord  M.  answers  the  first  letter  I 
wrote  after  I  had  heard  of  the  change  of  Government  in  Eng- 
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land.  .  .  .  The  Commissioners  are  hurrying  down  by  forced 
journeys  in  consequence  of  my  pressing  letters,  so  I  may  expect 
them  any  day.  This  is  another  step  in  my  prospects  of  home- 
wards. I  hear  from  India  that  the  report  of  my  Treaty  was  not 
believed  in  Calcutta.  It  was  considered  too  good  to  be  true. 
You  had  not  seen  the  telegram  from  Tientsin  when  you  wrote, 
but  the  last  Times  has  it,  as  well  as  a  report  of  a  few  words 
from  Disraeli,  showing  that  they  think  there  has  been  a  want 
of  promptitude.  ...  I  heard  yesterday  that  the  Commissioners 
were  near  Soochow.  .  .  . 

October  3d. — I  am  laid  up  with  a  cold.  .  .  .  Yesterday  tlie 
Chinese  courier  from  Soochow  was  four  hours  behind  his  time 
in  arriving  here, — the  reason  given  being  that  the  canal  was 
blocked  up  by  the  cortege  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  reading  for  the  first  time,  Vanity  Fair.  It  is 
certainly  very  clever,  though  one  would  hardly  like  to  have 
written  it.  They  are  more  literary  here  than  in  any  place  out 
of  England  where  I  have  found  my  countrymen  and  country- 
women. There  is  a  very  fair  library,  of  which  Mr.  Eeid  (my 
Dunfermline  friend)  is  at  present  librarian.  I  enclose  two 
pliotographs,  done  by  Jocelyn  at  Yeddo,  of  the  six  Commission- 
ers, etc. 

October  Ath. — I  am  assured  that  the  Commissioners  arrived 
this  forenoon.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  know  how  I  get  on  with 
them,  and  how  miich  longer  I  am  likely  to  be  detained  here. 
The  favourable  monsoon  is  commencing,  so  that  I  may  get  on 
quickly  when  I  once  start.     May  it  be  soon  !  .  .  . 

S^inday,  October  \Oth. — Shanghae. — We  have  not  done  much 
yet,  which  is  the  cause  of  my  having  written  less  than  usual 
during  the  last  few  days.  .  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Commissioners  came  here  with  some  hope  that  they  might  make 
difficulties  about  some  of  the  concessions  obtained  in  the  Ti'eaty, 
with  a  kind  of  notion  perhaps  that  they  might  continue  to  bully 
us  at  Canton.  If  I  had  departed  I  think  it  probable  enough 
that  everything  would  have  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  grand  result  of  proving  that  my  Treaty  was  waste  paper 
might  have  been  attained.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
steps  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing  at  once,  so  I  have  sent  some  very 
peremptory  letters  to  the  Commissioners  about  Canton,  refusing 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  them  till  I  am  satisfied  on  this  point, 
etc.  I  have  also  through  a  secret  channel  had  the  hint  con- 
veyed to  them  that  if  they  do  not  give  me  full  satisfaction  at 
once  I  am  capable  of  going  off  to  Tientsin  again, — a  move  which 
would  no  doubt  cost  their  heads  to  both  Kweiliang  and  Hwas- 
hana.  I  have  already  extorted  from  them  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  Treaty,  and  I  have  now  demanded  that  they 
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shall  remove  the  Governor-General  of  the  Canton  Provinces 
from  office,  and  suppress  the  War  Committee  of  the  Gentry. 
If  I  succeed  in  this,  the  Hong-kong  press  and  public  will  have 
to  invent  some  new  lie,  because  I  shall  have  done  everything 
which  up  to  this  moment  they  have  said  I  could  not  do.  Mr. 
Reed  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Woosung  (the  outward  anchor- 
age of  this  port).  Baron  Gros  is  still  absent,  so  I  have  to  fight 
my  battle  here  single-handed,  which  is  just  as  well.  Au  reste, 
beyond  this  business  of  the  Commissioners,  nothing  can  be  more 
monotonous  than  our  life  here.  .  .  .  The  weather  is  now  toler- 
ably cool,  but  the  sun  is  liot,  and  unless  one  shoots,  the  country 
is  dull  and  uninteresting.  I  play  at  bowls  for  exercise  about 
two  hours,  generally  before  dinner ;  the  rest  of  the  day  I  spend 
in  my  room,  reading,  etc.  .  .  .  This  morning  I  was  at  church, 
and  had  a  sermon  from  the  Bishop.  .  .  . 

October  \%th. — .  .  .  Yes,  the  report  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
Treaty  which  was  conveyed  so  rapidly  overland  to  St.  Peters- 
burg was  true,  and  yet  I  am  not  on  my  way  home !  .  .  .  Do 
not  think  that  I  am  indifferent  to  this  delay.  It  is  however, 
for  the  moment,  inevitable.  Everything  would  have  been  lost 
if  I  had  left  China.  The  violence  and  ill-will  which  exist  in 
Hong-kong  are  something  ludicrous.  ...  As  it  is,  matters  are 
going  on  very  fairly  with  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  and  I 
expect  an  official  visit  from  them  this  day  at  noon.  The  English 
mail  arrived  yesterday.  .  .  .  The  visit  of  the  Commissioners 
went  off  very  well.  I  think  that  they  have  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  intend  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Jocelyn  took  a  photo- 
graph of  us  as  we  were  all  sitting  together.  ,  .  . 

October  1  ^th. — Unfortunately  the  photograph  has  not  answered. 
Yesterday  I  returned  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners,  going  in 
state,  with  a  guard,  etc.,  into  the  city.  We  had  a  Chinese 
repast — birds'-nest  soup,  shark-fins,  etc.  I  tried  to  put  them  at 
their  ease,  after  our  disagreeable  encounters  at  Tientsin.  They 
seemed  disposed  to  be  conversible  and  friendly.  The  Governor- 
General  of  this  province,  who  is  one  of  them,  is  considered  a 
very  clever  man,  and  he  appears  to  have  rather  a  notion  of 
taking  a  go-ahead  policy  with  foreigners.  I  am  interrupted  by 
a  missionary  who  has  called  to  see  me. 

October  2\st. — .  .  .  I  enclose  a  letter  written  to  the  Bishop's 
wife  by  a  Chinese  scholar  at  their  Hong-kong  school,  which 
may  amuse  you  : — 

Copy. 

St.  Paul's  College,  October  1th,  1858. 
My  dear  Madam, — I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  were 
driven  back  to  Amoy  by  a  typhoon  on  the  way  to  Shanghae. 
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Mrs.  Cleverly  takes  the  first  class  every  Saturday  from  ten  to 
eleven,  for  a  little  reading  with  her  in  the  dining-room.  The 
College  goes  on  very  well,  but  only  several  boys  have  been  sick 
lately.  Mr.  Jones  has  sent  one  school-boy  away,  because  he  did 
not  come  back  in  the  appointed  time  which  Mr.  Jones  allowed 
him  to  go  home  and  see  his  dying  grandfather.  I  do  not  know 
who  will  buy  some  winter  clothes  for  Alum  the  blind  boy,  who 
has  not  a  suit  of  warm  clothes  for  the  cold  weather.  1  am  very 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  uncle  urges  me  to  marry  a  heathen 
girl.  I  have  told  him  that  I  must  marry  a  Christian  girl.  I 
know  very  well  that  a  Christian  boy  must  marry  a  Christian 
girl ;  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  marry  a  heathen  girl  like  that ; 
if  I  do,  what  will  the  Bishop  and  you  say  to  me  ?  I  suffer  very 
much  from  my  uncle's  and  brother's  anger  against  me  for  refus- 
ing them  to  follow  their  opinions.  Aloi  spoke  to  me  the  other 
day,  that  his  uncle  has  a  daughter  whose  name  is  called  Akom. 
I  dare  say  you  know  her  by  the  name.  His  uncle  says  if  I 
would  like  to  marry  her,  he  is  quite  willing  to  do  it.  I  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  the  other  day.  I  have  not  yet 
promised  him  until  I  receive  a  letter  from  you,  seeing  whether 
the  Bishop  and  you  like  it  or  not ;  then  I  can  promise  him. 
Her  father  and  brothers  are  Christians,  so  that  I  like  to  marry 
her  much  better  than  my  uncle  marries  for  me.  I  have  no 
father  nor  mother  to  depend  upon,  therefore  I  must  depend 
upon  the  Bishop's  and  your  opinion ;  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  write  me  a  few  lines  and  let  me  know  all  about  it  ?  I  wish 
to  go  to  Canton  for  a  few  days,  so  that  1  ask  Mr.  Jones'  permis- 
sion to  go  for  a  few  days ;  he  refuses  to  let  me  go  ;  I  daresay 
he  supposes  that  if  I  go,  perhaps  I  shall  not  come  back  again. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  leave  the  College,  but  I  only  wish 
to  see  my  sisters  and  relations,  because  I  have  not  seen  them 
for  three  years.  Will  you  ask  the  Bishop  to  let  me  go  for  a 
few  days  ?  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  not  come  back  again  ; 
I  will  come  back  in  the  proper  time.  I  hope  Miss  Alice  is 
gaining  strength  daily.  With  my  kind  regards  to  you  and  the 
Bishop,  I  remain,  my  dear  Madam,  your  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant,  S.  AsEW. 

Shanghai. — Novemher  2cl.  ...  You  will,  I  am  sure,  see 
how  necessary  it  has  been  for  me  to  protract  my  stay  to  this 
time.  The  systematic  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  my 
work  was  a  failure  could  be  counteracted  only  by  my  OAvn  pre- 
sence. The  papers,  etc.,  from  England  are  complimentary 
enough  about  the  Treaty,  but  some  of  the  accounts  which  have 
gone  home  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  a  reaction.  .  .  .  More  particularly,  I  find  a  hope  expressed 
that  we  have  plundered  the  wretched  Chinese  to  a  gi'eater  ex- 
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teut  than  is  the  case.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  I  have  achieved  one 
object,  which  will  be,  I  think,  the  crowning  act  of  my  mission. 
I  have  arranged  with  the  Imperial  Commissioners  that  I  am  to 
proceed  up  the  river  Yangtze.  The  Treaty  only  provides  that 
it  sliall  be  open  when  the  Eebels  have  left  it.  I  daresay  this 
will  give  rise  to  comments.  If  so,  I  shall  have  anticipated 
them,  by  going  up  the  river  myself.  I  shall  take  with  me  my 
own  squadron  (what  I  had  in  Japan).  The  weather  is  beauti- 
ful ;  quite  cool  euougli  for  comfort.  We  shall  visit  a  region 
which  has  never  been  seen,  except  by  a  stray  missionary.  I 
shaU  lose  by  this  move  some  three  weeks,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  really  lost,  because  it  w^ll  give  so  very  complete  a 
demonstration  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  that  even  Hong-kong  will  be  silenced.  .  .  .  You 
must  remember  how  I  am  situated  ;  not  a  person  to  take  my 
place  in  whom  I  can  put  confidence,  and  all  my  work  dependent 
on  the  tact  and  judgment  with  which  it  is  canied  out.  I  got 
no  letters  from  any  one  but  you.  Gros  tells  me  that  he  has 
received  comjdimentary  ones  from  all  sorts  of  people ;  from 
some  with  whom  lie  is  not  even  acquainted.  .  .  .  Gros  returned 
from  Japan  a  week  ago.  He  had  fine  weather,  and  got  the 
same  Treaty  as  I  did.  It  was  lucky  he  returned  here  when  he 
did,  as  it  enables  me  to  arrange  my  affairs  with  the  Imperial 
Commissioners.  They  came  here  on  Saturday  last,  but  our  chief 
business  was  photograpliing  them.  J.  has  taken  them  veiT 
well. 

November  6th. —  I  hoped  to  have  started  to-day,  but  am 
obliged  to  put  off  till  Monday,  as  the  Tariff  is  not  yet  ready  for 
signature.  I  grieve  over  every  day  lost,  which  protracts  our 
separation.  I  see  that  in  the  very  flattering  article  of  the  Times 
of  September  7th,  which  you  quote,  it  is  implied  that  when  I 
signed  the  Treaty,  I  had  done  my  work,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  it  was  carried  out  rests  with  others.  If 
this  be  true — and  you  will  no  doubt  tldnk  so — I  might  have 
returned  at  once,  at  least  after  Japan.  But  is  it  true  ?  Could 
I,  in  fairness  to  my  country,  or,  in  what  I  trust  you  believe 
comes  second  in  the  rank  of  motives  with  me,  to  my  own  repu- 
tation, leave  the  work  which  I  had  undertaken  unfinished  ? 
.  .  .  Besides,  I  own  that  I  have  a  conscientious  feeling  on  the 
subject.  I  am  sure  that  in  our  relations  with  these  Chinese  we 
liave  acted  scandalously,  and  I  would  not  have  been  a  party  to 
the  measures  of  violence  which  have  taken  place,  if  I  had  not 
believed  that  I  coidd  work  out  of  them  some  good  for  them. 
Could  I  leave  tliis,  the  really  noblest  part  of  my  task,  to  be 
worked  out  by  others  ?  Any  one  could  have  obtained  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin.     AVliat  Mas  reallv  meritorious  was,  that  it 
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should  liave  been  obtained  at  so  small  a  cost  of  human  suffer- 
ing. But  this  is  also  what  discredits  it  in  the  eyes  of  many,  of 
almost  all  here.  If  we  had  carried  on  war  for  some  years  ;  if 
we  had  carried  misery  and  desolation  all  over  the  Empire,  it 
would  have  been  thought  quite  natural  that  the  Eniper(jr  should 
have  been  reduced  to  accept  the  terms  imposed  upon  him  at 
Tientsin.  But  to  do  all  this  by  means  of  a  demonstration  at 
Tientsin  !  The  announcement  was  received  with  a  yell  of  derision 
by  connoisseurs  and  baffled  speculators  in  tea.  And  indeed 
there  was  some  ground  for  scepticism.  It  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  manage  matters  here,  so  as  to  bring  into  question 
all  the  privileges  which  we  had  acquired  by  that  Treaty.  Even 
then  we  should  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it ;  because  when 
we  came  to  assert  those  rights  by  force,  we  should  have  a  good, 
instead  of  a  bad  casus  belli.  But  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  further  recurrence  to  force ;  and  it  re- 
quired some  skill  to  do  this.  This  has  been  my  motive  for 
protracting  my  stay.  .  .  .  You  must  not  be  alarmed  if  the  next 
mail  is  blank.  We  shall  not  probably  be  able  to  send  letters 
from  up  the  river,  and  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  here  again  before 
its  departure.  Beyond  Nankin  the  river  is  quite  unknown,  and 
we  shall  have  to  go  slowly.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  S.  Fitrious. — November  Sth. —  ...  I  write  a  line  to 
•  tell  you  that  I  got  over  the  signature  of  my  Tariff,  etc.,  very 
satisfactorily  this  morning,  and  set  off  in  peace  with  all  men, 
including  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries,  and  colleagues  European 
and  American,  on  my  way  up  the  Yangtze-Kiang.  We  are 
penetrating  into  unknown  regions,  but  1  trust  shortly  to  be  able 
to  report  to  you  my  return,  and  all  the  novelties  I  shall  have 
seen.  ... 

H.  M.  S.  Furious. — River  Yangtze,  November  8th.-  -Evening. — I 
resume  my  journal,  which  fell  into  a  sort  of  abeyance  during  my 
monotonous  life  at  Shandiae.  Tliis  morning  at  ten,  I  went  to 
a  temple  which  lies  exactly  between  the  foreign  settlement  and 
the  Chinese  town  of  Shanghae,  to  meet  there  the  Imperial 
Commissioners,  and  to  sign  the  Tariff.  We  took  with  us  the 
photographs  which  J.  had  done  for  them,  and  wliich  we  had 
framed.  They  were  greatly  delighted,  and  altogether  my  poor 
friends  seemed  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  before  seen  them  in. 
We  passed  from  photography  to  the  electric  telegi'aph,  and  I 
represented  to  them  the  great  advantage  which  the  Emperor 
would  derive  from  it  in  so  extensive  an  empire  as  China ;  how 
it  would  make  him  present  in  all  the  provinces,  etc.  They 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  subject.  The  conference  lasted  rather 
more  than  an  hour.  After  it,  I  returned  to  the  consulate,  taking 
a  tender  adieu  of  Gros  by  the  way.     I  embarked  at  one,  and 
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got  under  weigh  at  two  p.m.  .  .  .  The  tide  was  very  strong 
against  us,  so  we  have  not  made  much  way,  but  we  are  really 
in  the  Yangtze  river.  We  have  moved  between  two  flats  with 
trees  upon  them ;  the  mainland  on  the  left,  and  an  island  (Bush 
Island),  recently  formed  from  the  mud  of  the  river,  on  the 
right.  Though  the  earth  has  been  uninteresting,  it  has  not 
been  so  with  the  sky,  for  the  dark  shades  of  night,  which  have 
been  gathering  and  thickening  on  the  right,  have  been  con- 
fronted on  the  left  by  the  brightest  imaginable  star,  and  the 
thinnest  possible  crescent  moon,  both  resting  on  a  couch  of  deep 
and  gradually  deepening  crimson.  I  have  been  pacing  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  contemplating  this  scene, 
until  we  dropped  our  anchor,  and  I  came  down  to  tell  you  of 
this  my  first  experience  of  the  Yangtze.  And  what  will  the 
sum  of  those  experiences  be  ?  We  are  going  into  an  unknown 
region,  along  a  river  which,  beyond  Nankin,  has  not  been  navi- 
gated by  Europeans.  We  are  to  make  our  way  through  the 
lines  of  those  strange  beinj^s  the  Chinese  Rebels.  We  are  to 
penetrate  beyond  them  to  cities,  of  the  magnitude  and  popula- 
tion of  which  fabulous  stories  are  told  ;  among  people  who  have 
never  seen  Western  men  ;  who  have  probably  heard  the  wildest 
reports  of  us ;  to  whom  we  shall  assuredly  be  stranger  than 
they  can  possibly  be  to  us.  What  will  the  result  be  ?  Will  it 
be  a  great  disappointment,  or  Mdll  its  interest  equal  the  expecta- 
tions it  raises  ?  Probably  before  this  letter  is  despatched  to 
you,  it  will  contain  an  answer  more  or  less  explicit  to  these 
questions. 

November  U^/i.-  -Last  night,  Capt.  W.  (of  the  Dove  and  Actseon, 
surveying  A'essels)  came  on  board,  and  told  me  that  the  Dove 
gunboat  and  the  Cruiser  were  aground  on  a  bank  ahead  of  us. 
The  channel  of  this  river  shifts  about  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  to-day  what  it  will  be  to-morrow.  We  are  now  starting ; 
the  gunboat  Lee  ahead ;  we  next ;  Retribution  astern  of  us. 
Both  sides  flat ;  and  on  the  right,  Bung  Ming  Island.  T€7i  a.m. 
— I  was  stopped  by  hearing  our  anchor  drop.  I  went  on  deck 
and  found  that  a  man  had  fallen  overboard,  and  the  water  had 
suddenly  shallowed.  The  man  was  picked  up,  and  the  anchor 
heaved ;  but  it  has  been  dropped  again.  This  is  notoriously  a 
bad  part  of  the  river. 

November  lOth. — Eleven  a.m. — Bad  report.  We  got  aground 
at  about  three  p.m.  yesterday ;  it  was  near  high  water,  so  that  we 
have  stuck  fast  ever  since.  We  are  now  taking  everything 
we  can  out  of  the  ship  to  lighten  her.  .  .  .  Hix  p.m. — The  tide  rose 
well,  and  we  got  off  at  about  two  p.m.  We  then  started  in 
the  following  order :  Dove,  Retribution,  Cruiser,  Furious,  Lee ; 
rounded  the  shoal,  and  are  now  anchored  all  together  off  HaiTey 
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Point,  where  we  are  taking  on  board  again  our  guns,  etc.,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  unship  in  order  to  lighten  ourselves.  We 
are  not  above  twenty-five  miles  from  Woosung. 

Novemher  Wth. — Seven  A.M. — 1  have  l)een  about  an  hour  on 
deck ;  a  fine  clear  morning ;  cool  enough  to  make  a  pretty  thick 
coat  agreeable.  We  are  going  beautifully  along,  the  two 
gunboats  in  front  like  outriders,  the  white  steam  gushing  from 
their  cylinders  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  curling  fantas- 
tically as  it  loses  itself  in  the  atmosphere ;  they  are  just  far 
enough  apart  to  give  us  the  width  of  the  channel,  and  far  enough 
in  advance  to  enable  us  to  pull  up  if  they  get  into  a  difficulty, 
before  we  come  to  grief.  When  I  came  on  deck  the  Eetribu- 
tion  and  Cruiser  were  before  us.  We  have  now  slipped  past 
them,  and  are  next  to  the  giuil)oats.  The  land  as  flat  as  before. 
iVoon.  -Going  merrily  along,  Lee  first,  Furious  next,  then  Dove, 
Eetribution;  the  Cruiser  having  little  power,  dropping  far  behind. 
We  have  passed  some  mountains  at  a  distance  on  the  left,  and 
are  now  between  three  conical  hills,  with  buildings  upon  tliem 
on  the  right  (named  Langshan  on  the  chart),  and  the  town  of 
Fooshan  on  the  left.  It  is  nicely  situated,  with  some  mounds 
and  forts  about  it,  and  apparently,  from  the  junk  masts,  a  canal 
running  through  it.  It  is  a  hamlet  rather  than  a  town.  We 
had  just  passed  this  when  the  Lee  signalled  us  to  stop.  She 
has  got  into  shoal  water,  and  is  hunting  for  a  channel ;  the 
Dove  is  come  up  to  help  her.  It  is  pretty  to  see  them  skir 
iiiishing  in  front,  hoisting  flags  to  tell  their  news.  The  Cruiser 
is  profiting  by  our  stoppage  to  make  up  to  us. 

Novemher  \'2th. — iV^ow?.  -Xo  progress  since  this  time  yester- 
day. We  knew  that  this  was  a  difficult  passage,  and  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  find  a  channel.  The  gunboats  are  far  away 
searching.  We  begin  to  feel  somewhat  anxious.  Six  p.m.- 
Capt.  0.  has  just  returned  from  surveying  in  the  Lee  since  five 
this  morning.  No  channel  is  to  be  found.  The  old  ones  seem 
filled  up.  At  present,  therefore,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
(question  which  I  put  three  days  ago,  is  to  lie  answered  by  "  a 
great  disappointment." 

November  I3th. — Ten  a.m. — ^A  junk  is  to  be  sent  to  Woosung 
with  sick  from  the  Retribution.  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  send  you  this  letter.  We  have  no  channel  yet ; 
but  I  can  hardly  think  that  we  shall  have  to  turn  back.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  tlie  weather  continues  charming.  .  .  . 

SvMday,  Novemher  \Uh. — After  I  had  despatched  my  letter 
yesterday.  Captain  0.  returned  in  the  Lee,  bringing  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  channel  had  been  found  by  Capt.  W.  in  the  Dove. 
We  were  to  go  back  eight  miles.  At  foiu-  a.m.  we  started, 
passed  the  Ketribution  and  Dove,  and  seemed  to  be  having  it 
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all  our  own  way ;  but  about  eight  a.m.  we  got  into  difficulties, 
and  the  Dove  and  Eetribution  are  now  ahead  of  us.  .  .  .  Unless 
we  make  more  rapid  progress,  this  expedition  promises  to  be  of 
longer  duration  than  I  intended.  Noon. — We  have  just  passed 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  place  at  which  we  have  been  lying 
for  two  days,  separated  from  it  by  a  shoal,  which  was  impass- 
able, and  round  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  go.  The 
weather  is  lovely ;  the  temperature  delightfid ;  the  sunshine  a 
little  scorching.  .  .  .  Six  P.M. — We  have  just  dropped  anchor, 
some  eighty  miles  from  Woosung.  I  wish  that  you  had  been  with 
me  on  this  evening's  trip.  You  would  have  enjoyed  it.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon,  we  were  going  on  merrily 
together.  The  two  gunboats  ahead,  the  Furious  and  Retribution 
abreast,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  taking  the  lead. 
After  awhile  we  (the  Furious)  put  out  our  strength,  and  left 
gunboats  and  all  behind.  When  the  sun  had  passed  the  meri- 
dian, the  masts  and  sails  were  a  protection  from  his  rays,  and 
as  he  continued  to  drop  towards  the  water  right  ahead  of  us,  he 
strewed  our  path,  first  with  glittering  silver  spangles,  then  with 
roses,  then  with  violets,  through  all  of  which  we  sped  ruthlessly. 
The  banks  still  flat,  until  the  last  part  of  the  trip,  when  we 
approached  some  hills  on  the  left,  not  very  lofty,  but  clearly 
defined,  and  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  softness  about  them,  which 
reminded  one  of  Egj'pt.  Altogether,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
had  anything  more  charming  in  the  way  of  yachting ;  the  waters 
a  perfect  calm,  or  hardly  crisped  by  the  breeze  that  played  on 
their  surface.  We  i-ather  wish  for  more  w^ind,  as  the  Cruiser 
cannot  keep  up  without  a  httle  help  of  that  kind. 

November  15th. — Seven  A.M.— The  Cruiser  has  not  come  up, 
so  we  are  to  run  back  to  her  and  give  her  a  tow,  and  the  Retri- 
bution is  to  take  the  gunboats  in  tow  to-day,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  cool  their  boilers  and  make  some  repairs.  I  wish 
to  have  my  fleet  together  when  we  pass  Nankin,  in  case  the 
Rebels  should  be  troublesome.  After  that  it  will  not  so  much 
matter.  .  .  .  Noon — Goinij  on  well,  Furious  towin^j  Cruiser, 
and  Retribution  a  little  astern  towing  the  two  gunboats.  We 
have  just  passed  a  pretty  liltlc  town  called  Kiangyin,  nestled 
among  the  hills,  behind  which  we  anchored  last  night.  We  put 
it  under  contribution,  or  rather  robbed  it  to  the  extent  of  some 
£200,000  or  £300,000  in  the  last  war,  under  pain  of  bombard- 
ment. Tbe  banks  are  flat  again.  Quantities  of  tall  reeds  or 
bidrushes  seem  to  grow  on  them,  and  to  be  cropped  for  fuel  or 
fencing.  Six  p.m. — We  have  just  come  to  anchor  after  a  fair 
day's  run,  about  fifty  miles,  without  an  incident,  except  one,  a 
hurried  dropping  of  the  anchor,  throwing  loose  the  Cruiser,  etc., 
because  of  the  sudden  shoaling  of  the  water.    We  soon  recovered 
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the  channel  and  went  on  again.  It  has  been  really  cold,  with 
a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north-east,  although  the  thermometer  was 
only  53°.  I  was  glad  of  a  thick  coat  and  a  warm  at  tlie  funnel 
before  I  came  down  to  write  these  lines. 

November  1  ^th. — Seven  A.M. — It  was  very  cold  on  deck,  but  a 
beautiful  morning.     We  are  going  on  as  yesterday,  very  neai" 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  (our  right),  which  seems  fertile,  well 
wooded ;  great  numbers  of  cottages,  and  the  people  in  groups  in 
front  of  them,  looking  amazedly  at  us  as  we  pass.     On  the  left, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  pretty  high  hill,  with  a  pagoda  or  temple 
on  the  summit.     It  is  near  Chin-kiang  Foo,  and  we  shall  pass 
close  to  it  when  the  river  takes>  its  next  turn.  .  .  .  Ten  a.m.— - 
We  have  passed  the  Choosan  hills,  which  have  a  line,  bold  out- 
line, and  are  farther  from  Chin-kiang  Foo  than  I  supposed.    We 
are  now  just  below  Silver  Island,  with  a  town  on  our  left,  and 
barren  hills  stretching  out  to  the  distance,  a  ruddy  purple  colour 
on  them  like  heather  hills.     We  have  anchored  to  land  an  un 
fortunate  Chinaman  whom  we  took  out  of  a  junk  two  days  agtj, 
to  act  as  our  pilot.    Noon. — A  bad  business.    We  were  running 
through  a  naiTow  channel  which  separates  Silver  Island  from 
the  mainland,  in  very  deep  water,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  were 
brought  up  short,  and  the  ship  roUed  two  or  three  times  right 
and  left,  in  a  way  which  reminded  me  of  a  roll  which  we  had 
in  the  Ava  immediately  after  starting  from  Calcutta.     On  that 
occasion  we  saw  beside  us  the  tops  of  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and 
were  told  it  had  struck  on  the  same  sand-bank,  and  gone  down 
about  an  hour  before.     Our  obstacle  on  this  occasion  is  a  rock 
— a  very  small  one-  for  we  have  deep  water  all  around  us. 
However,  here  we  are.     I  hope  our  ship  will  not  suffer  from  the 
strain.     It  is  curious  that  in  this  narrow  pass,  where  fifty  shii)s 
went  through  and  returned  in  1842,  this  rock  should  exist  and 
never  have  been  discovered.     Six  p.m. — The  sun  has  just  set 
among  a  crowd  of  mountains  which  bound  the  horizon  ahead  of 
us,  and  in  such  a  blaze  of  fiery  light  that  earth  and  sky  in  his 
neighbourhood  have  been  all  too  glorious  to  look  upon.     Stand- 
ing out  in  advance  on  the  edge  of  this  sea  of  molten  gold,  a 
solitary  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  Bass,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Island,  and  serves  as  the  pedestal  of 
a  tall  pagoda.     I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  scene,  or  a  more 
magnificent  sunset ;  but  alas  !  we  see  it  under  rather  melancholy 
circumstances,  for  after  six  liours  of  trying  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  get  off,  we  are  as  fast  aground  as  ever.     We  are  now  lighten- 
ing the  ship.    Silver  Island  is  a  kind  of  sacred  island  like  Potoo, 
but  very  much  smaller.    I  went  asliore,  and  walked  over  it  with 
a  Bonze,  who  conversed  with  Lay.     He  told  us  that  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  very   poor,  and  will  be  glad  that 
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foreigners  should  come  autl  trade  with  tbeiii.  Tlie  Bonzes  here 
are  much  like  their  brethren  of  Potoo,  the  most  wretched-look- 
ing of  hvmian  beings.  Our  friend  told  us  that  they  have  no 
books  or  occupation  of  any  kind.  Four  times  a  day  they  go 
through  their  prayere.  He  had  twelve  bald  spots  on  his  head, 
which  were  the  record  of  so  many  vows  he  had  taken  to  abstain 
from  so  many  vices,  which  he  enumerated.  1  gave  them  five  dollars 
when  I  left  the  island,  which  seemed  to  astonish  them  greatly. 
I  asked  him  what  would  happen  if  he  broke  his  vows.  He  said 
that  he  would  be  beaten  and  sent  away.  If  he  kept  them  he 
hoped  to  become  in  time  a  Buddha. 

November  1 7th. — Tea  A.M. — Still  on  our  rock;  thermometer 
43°  at  seven  a.m.  ;  yesterday  at  the  same  hour  it  was  37°.  In 
my  moi^ning's  stroll  on  deck  I  saw  two  or  three  Bonzes  in  their 
ample  wrappers  yellow,  grey,  or  brown-  -  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  path  which  runs  round  Silver  Island,  and  gazing  at  us  list- 
lessly. Our  master  (Court)  tells  me  we  have  taken  already  100 
tons  out  of  the  ship,  and  can  take  200  more.  The  tide  behaved 
shabbOy,  and  we  did  not  rise  an  inch  during  the  night.  He  is 
greatly  annoyed  at  this  accident.  I  said  to  him  that  though  I 
thought  time  precious,  I  considered  the  ship's  keel,  etc.,  more 
so,  and  would  rather  have  some  of  the  former  expended  than  the 
copper  taken  off  the  latter.  This  sentiment,  uttered  with  due 
emphasis,  seemed  to  lighten  his  heavy  heart,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  he  set  to  work  with  redoubled  energ\-  to  perform  the  same 
office  for  his  ship.  Six  P.M. — After  taking  150  tons  out  of  the 
ship,  we  have  just  made  an  attempt  to  get  her  off — in  vain. 
The  glorious  sun  has  again  set,  holding  out  to  us  the  same 
attractions  in  the  west  as  yesterday,  in  vain !  Here  we  remain, 
as  motionless  as  the  rock  on  which  we  are  perched.  I  have  not 
been  quite  idle,  however.  I  landed  about  noon  on  the  shore 
opposite  Silver  Island,  and  walked  about  three  miles  to  the  town 
of  Chin-kiang.  It  was  taken  by  us  in  the  last  war,  and  sadly 
maltreated,  but  sin(;e  then  it  has  been  captured  by  the  Eebels 
and  re-captured  by  the  Imperialists.  I  could  hardly  have 
imagined  such  a  scene  of  desolation.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
house  that  is  not  a  ruin.  I  believe  the  population  used  to  be 
about  300,000,  but  now  I  suppose  it  cannot  exceed  a  few  hun- 
dreds. The  people  are  really,  I  believe,  glad  to  see  us.  They 
hope  we  may  gixe  them  free  trade  and  protection  from  the 
Rebels.  A  conmiodore  and  post-captain  in  the  Chinese  navy 
came  off  to  us  this  afternoon.  They  were  very  civil,  offering  to 
do  anything  for  us  they  could.  They  tell  us  we  can  go  in  this 
ship  to  Hankow  and  the  Poyang  Lake.  We  have  found  another 
rock  beside  us,  and  only  think  that  this  should  not  have  been 
known  by  our  Navy !  .  .  . 
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Nove^nber  ISi/i. — Mght  p.m. — At  about  six  p.m.  I  was  crossing 
on  a  plank  over  a  gully,  on  my  return  from  an  expedition  to 
Golden  Island,  when  three  rounds  of  cheers  from  the  Furious, 
about  a  mile  off,  struck  my  ear.  Three  rounds  of  cheers,  fol- 
lowed by  as  many  from  the  other  ships.  She  was  off  the  rock  ! 
Some  250  tons  were  taken  out,  and  when  the  tide  rose  she  came 
off— notliing  the  worse  ■  and  our  time  has  not  been  quite  lost, 
for  this  is  an  interesting  place,  if  only  because  of  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Rebels.  Golden 
Island  is  about  five  miles  from  here.  It  was  a  famous  Buddhist 
sanctuary,  and  contained  their  most  valuable  library.  Its 
temples  are  now  a  ruin.  Its  library  burnt.  In  returning  I  had 
another  view  of  the  devastated  city  of  Chin-kiang  Foo.  .  .  . 

November  19th. — >S'ei;ew  a.m. — As  you  may  suppose,  we  are  in 
a  most  filthy  state,  having  discharged  a  quantity  of  coal,  and 
being  now  engaged  in  taking  it  on  board  again.     I  fear  we  can 
not  get  away  to-day.  .  .  . 

November  20th. — Noon. — Going  along  at  a  good  pace,  in  the 
usual  order ;  a  finer  day,  if  possible,  though  somewhat  hazy. 
On  the  left  some  high  bold  hills  at  a  little  distance ;  on  the 
right  a  well-wooded  plain.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  accumulated 
coal  and  dust.  Nankin  is  about  twenty  miles  ahead.  I  have 
just  written  a  memorandum  for  Captain  B.  as  to  the  conduct  he 
should  observe  towards  the  Kebels.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  took  a  long 
walk,  not  marked  by  any  noteworthy  incidents.  We  went  into 
some  of  the  cottages  of  the  small  farmers.  In  one  we  found 
some  men  smoking  opium.  They  said  that  they  smoked  about 
80  cash  (fourpence)  wortli  a  day.  That  their  wages  when  they 
worked  for  hire  were  120  cash  (sixpence).  Tlie  opium  was 
foreign—  (Indian).  The  native  was  not  good.  I  asked  how 
they  could  provide  for  their  wives  and  families  if  they  spent  so 
much  on  opium.  They  said  they  had  land,  generally  from  two 
to  three  acres  a-piece.  They  paid  about  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
as  a  tax.  They  were  very  good-humoured,  and  delighted  to  talk 
to  Wade  and  Lay.  They  appear  to  welcome  us  more  here  than 
in  other  places  I  have  visited  in  China.  Sight  p.m. — We  have 
been  under  fire.  The  orders  given  on  our  approach  to  Nankin 
were,  that  the  Lee  should  go  in  advance ;  that  if  fired  on,  she 
should  hoist  a  flag  of  truce ;  if  the  flag  of  truce  was  fired  on, 
she  was  not  to  return  the  fire  until  ordered  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
lovely  evening,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  rapidly  as  we  approached 
Nankin ;  the  Lee  about  a  mile  in  advance.  I  was  watching 
her,  and  saw  her  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  batteries  in  front 
of  the  town.  I  was  just  making  up  my  mind  that  all  was  to 
go  off  quietly,  when  a  puff  of  smoke  appeared  from  a  fort,  fol- 
lowed by  the  booming  of  a  cannon.     The  Lee  on  this  hoisted 
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her  white  flag  in  vain ;  seven  more  shots  were  fired  from  the 
forts  at  her  before  she  returned  them.  Then,  to  be  sure,  we 
began  all  along  the  line,  all  the  forts  firing  at  us  as  we  came 
within  their  range.  I  was  on  the  paddlebox-bridge  till  a  shot 
passed  very  nearly  over  our  heads,  and  Captain  0.  ad\'ised  me 
to  go  down.  AVe  were  struck  seven  times;  one  of  the  balls 
making  its  way  into  my  cabin.  In  our  ship  nobody  was  hit ; 
but  there  are  one  killed  and  two  badly  wounded  in  the  Eetri- 
bution.  We  have  passed  the  town  ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  the 
naval  authorities,  that  we  cannot  leave  the  matter  as  it  now 
stands.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  tlie  Chinese  would  certainly  say 
they  had  had  the  best  of  it,  and  on  our  return  we  might  be  still 
more  seriously  attacked.  It  is  determined,  therefore,  that  to- 
morrow we  shall  set  to  work  and  demolish  some  of  the  forts 
that  have  insulted  us.  I  hope  the  rebels  wiU  make  some  com- 
munication, and  enable  us  to  explain  that  we  mean  them  no 
harm ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  what  these  stupid 
Chinamen  will  do. 

November  2\st. — Eleven  A.M. — We  had  about  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  of  it  this  morning.  We  began  at  six  a.m.  at  the  nearest 
fort,  and  went  on  to  two  or  three  others.  W^e  pounded  them 
pretty  severely,  and  very  few  shots  were  fired  in  return.  They 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves  in  last  night's  attack. 
As  soon  as  my  naval  chiefs  thought  that  we  had  done  enough 
for  our  honour,  I  begged  them  to  go  on,  as  I  did  not  want  to 
have  to  hand  over  the  town  to  the  Imperialists,  who  are  hem- 
ming it  round  on  every  side.  I  am  sorry  that  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  do  what  we  have  done ;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  acted  with  greater  circumspection.  ...  A  set  of 
Imperialist  junks  set  to  work  to  fire  at  the  town  as  we  were 
leaving  off,  throwing  their  shot  from  a  most  wonderfully  safe 
distance.  ...  I  should  think  that  these  wretched  Eebels  must 
give  in  soon,  for  the  town  seems  invested  all  round.  AVe  are 
now  passing  into  a  part  of  the  river  which  is  Little  known.  One 
American  vessel  (tlie  Susquehanna)  went  up  in  1854  as  far  as 
Woohoo,  about  sixty  miles  above  Nankin ;  but  beyond  that  no 
foreign  vessel  has,  I  believe,  ever  been.  At  present  the  river  is 
magnificent,  wider  and  deeper  than  below  Nankin.  Tlie  wind 
is  fair,  and  we  are  going  on  rapidly  ;  on  our  left  are  hills  ;  on 
the  right  flat  gi'ound.  Six  p.m. — We  have  come  to  anchor  near 
a  town  called  Taiping,  in  the  hands  of  the  Rebels.  Two  or  three 
miles  back  some  of  those  idiots  came  down  to  a  fort  on  the 
shore,  and  fired  gingalls,  etc.,  at  us,  which  did  not  reach  us  by 
many  hundred  yards.  We  threw  a  few  shot  into  them  in  pass- 
ing. The  navigation  throughout  the  day  has  been  magnificent ; 
a  fine  broad  river  and  deep  channel.     Nothing  remarkable  in 
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the  appearance  of  the  country ;  the  only  crop  at  present  visible 
being  the  bulrush,  which  the  people  are  now  gathering.  The 
river  seems  entirely  deserted;  since  we  parted  from  the  Im- 
perialist war- junks  at  Nankin,  we  have  hardly  seen  a  sail. 

November  22d. — The  Eetribution  got  aground  behind  us  at 
about  nine  a.m.,  and  we  are  engaged  in  trying  to  get  her  off. 
Last  night  a  letter  came  off  from  our  "  humble  yoimger  brother" 
(the  llebel  chief),  praying  us  to  join  them  in  annihilating  the 
"  demons"  (Imperialists).  I  sent  them  in  reply  a  sort  of  pro- 
clamation which  I  had  prepared  in  the  morning,  intimating 
that  we  had  come  up  the  river  pacifically ;  had  punished  the 
Nankin  forts  for  having  insulted  us,  from  which  persons  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  would  learn  what  they  had  to  expect. 
Later  at  night  a  present  of  twelve  fowls  and  two  pieces  of  red 
bunting  came  to  the  river  bank,  from  some  villagers,  I  believe. 
We  are  now  approaching  Woohoo.  Beyond  all  is  unknown, 
except  from  the  records  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy,  which 
ascended  the  river  in  junks.  Six  p.m. — We  have  lost  this  day, 
but  the  Eetribution  is  off  at  last.  When  Captain  W.  was  on 
shore  surveying,  two  Chinamen  came  to  him,  stating  that  an 
express  had  come  from  Nankin  to  say  that  the  attack  on  us 
was  a  mistake,  that  we  were  taken  for  Imperialists,  etc.  etc.  I 
hope  therefore  that  we  shall  have  no  more  trouble  of  this 
description. 

November  23d. — Noon. — We  have  just  passed  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Leangshan  (Pillar  Hills),  two  fine  bold  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  with  fortifications  upon  them,  which  seem  to 
be  in  Eebel  hands.  No  flags,  however,  have  been  hoisted,  nor 
guns  fired,  so  I  presume  orders  have  been  sent  up  not  to  molest 
us.  .  .  .  We  only  got  off  at  eleven  a.m.,  the  Eetribution  having 
anchors  to  get  up,  etc.  It  is  proposed  that  she  shall  not  go 
beyond  Woohoo.  .  .  .  Six  p.m. — Arrived  off  Woohoo  at  about 
three  p.m.  We  passed  the  town,  and  anchored  just  above  it.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eebels,  but  no  hostility  was  shown  to  us. 
Wade  has  been  on  shore  to  communicate  with  the  chiefs,  who 
are  very  civil,  but  apparently  a  low  set  of  Cantonese.  The 
place  where  he  landed  is  a  kind  of  entrenched  camp  ;  the  town 
about  three  miles  distant.  An  Imperialist  fleet  is  moored  a  few 
miles  up  the  river.  I  sent  Lay  to  communicate  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  he  recommends  the  Eetribution  to  go  a 
little  farther  on  to  a  place  in  the  possession  of  the  Im- 
perialists. ... 

November  2it}i. — Ten  A.M. — We  set  off  this  morning  at  about 
six  A.M.  In  passing  the  fleet  we  begged  from  the  commander 
the  loan  of  a  pilot.  He  proves  to  be  a  Cantonese,  so  that  the 
active  spirits  on  both  sides  seem  to  come  from  that  quarter. 
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We  aski^d  him  why  the  Imperialists  do  not  take  Woohoo.  He 
says  they  have  no  guns  of  a  sufficient  size  to  do  anything  against 
the  forts,  but  that  about  twice  a  month  they  have  a  fight  on 
shore.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  Kebels,  and  vice  versd,  when 
they  catch  each  other,  which  does  not  seem  to  happen  very 
often.  Tlie  war,  in  short,  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  a  very  soft 
manner,  but  it  must  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  country. 
While  I  was  dressing  I  was  called  out  of  my  cabin  to  see  a  fight 
going  on,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Eebeis  occupied 
some  hills,  where  they  were  waving  flags  gallantly,  and  the 
Imperialists  were  below  them  in  a  plain.  We  saw  only  two 
or  three  cannon  shots  fired  while  we  passed.  As  things  are 
carried  on,  one  does  not  see  why  this  war  should  not  last  for 
ever.  The  day,  though  fine,  is  hazy  as  yet.  Three  p.m. — We 
have  left  the  Eetribution  at  a  small  place  called  Kiewhein, 
where  a  detachment  of  the  Imperial  fleet  is  stationed.  It  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  range  of  mountains,  and  we  have 
since  passed  the  finest  scenery  we  have  yet  met  with  in  the 
Yangtze.  Hills  really  lofty,  and  as  they  approach  the  river  well 
wooded  and  coloured,  so  as  to  remind  one  of  a  Canadian 
autumn.  This  on  our  left-  (the  right  bank).  The  left  bank 
continues  flat.  My  friends,  the  Connnissioners,  seem  to  have 
acted  in  good  faith  towards  me,  for  the  Chinese  naval  authori- 
ties all  inform  me  that  they  had  been  forewarned  of  our  coming, 
and  ordered  to  treat  us  with  every  courtesy.  As  we  approached 
Kiewhein  we  observed  long  strings  of  peasants  hastening  along 
with  their  cattle,  etc.,  and  we  fancied  it  implied  that  they  feared 
a  Eebel  attack.  AVe  are  now  reduced  to  three  vessels  :  for  the 
Dove — I  know  not  why — has  gone  back  to  the  Retribution. 
Five  P.M. — AVe  have  anchored  in  a  fine,  wide,  deep  stream  :  after 
making  fifty  miles  or  so,  both  sides  now  flat,  but  we  see  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  .  .  . 

November  25th. — Ten  A.M.-  -The  Dove  rejoined  us  in  the 
night.  AVe  have  just  passed  a  bit  of  scenery  on  our  left,  which 
reminds  me  of  Ardgowan, — a  range  of  lofty  hills  in  the  back- 
ground, broken  up  by  deep  valleys  and  hillocks  covered  with 
trees ;  dark-green  fir,  and  hard-wood  tinted  wath  Canadian 
autumn  colours,  running  up  towards  it  from  the  liver.  AVith 
two  or  three  thousand  acres — what  a  magnificent  situation  for 
a  park !  There  are  so  many  islets  in  this  river  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  of  its  breadth,  but  its  channel  still  continues 
deep,  and,  with  occasional  exceptions,  navigable  without  diffi- 
culty. Eleven  A.M.- — I  was  interrupted  by  the  information  that 
two  Mandarin  boats  were  coming  off  to  us,  and  the  inquiry 
whether  I  would  wait  for  them.  I  determined  to  do  so,  and  it 
proved  that  they  were  sent  oft'  with  cards  of  compliment  by  the 
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commanding-officer  of  the  district  of  Tatong.  The  Rebels  are 
among  the  hills,  but  not  in  the  river  bank  here.  They  are  in 
occupation  of  Nganching,  about  forty  miles  ahead,  but  sur- 
rounded by  Imperiahst  forces, — so  say  our  Mandarin  friends. 
Meanwhile  the  weather  continues  beautiful, — in  the  morning  so 
misty  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  on,  but  rainless 
and  cloudless.  They  have  just  begun  to  repair  the  mainstay, 
w^hich  was  cut  by  the  ball  that  passed  so  closely  over  our  heads 
off  Nankin.  Curiously  enough  it  was  cut  over  at  almost  the 
same  point  at  Sebastopol !  Nomi. — We  have  a  great  number  of 
trading  junks  about  us,  for  the  first  time  for  many  days. 
Chefoo  is  not  far  off.  Four  p.m. — We  have  passed  over  a 
shallowish  part  of  the  river;  and  one  gets  nervous  when  the 
gunboats  mark  five,  four,  and  three  fathoms.  We  have  now, 
however,  got  back  to  seven  and  eight ;  so  we  may  breathe  freely. 
The  scenery  is  veiy  striking.  .  .  .  Fine  ranges  of  hills  on  both 
sides  and  on  the  left  bank, — a  rich  flat  running  up  to  them, 
chequered  with  trees  and  apparently  well  cultivated.  The  sun 
is  powerful,  but  the  air  cool;  thermometer  49°  at  seven  a.m.  ; 
add  to  this  water  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  you  have  an  idea 
of  our  day's  yachting.  Sia:  p.m. — A  very  pretty  spectacle  closed 
this  day.  The  sun  was  dropping  into  the  western  waters  before 
us  as  we  approached  a  place  called  Tsong-yang,  on  the  left  bank. 
AVe  knew  it  was  the  station  of  an  Imperial  fleet,  and  as  we 
neared  it  we  found  about  thirty  or  forty  war-junks,  crowded 
with  men  and  dressed  in  their  gaudiest  colours.  Flags  of  every 
variety  and  shape.  On  one  junk  we  counted  twenty-one.  You 
cannot  imagine  a  prettier  sight.  We  anchored,  supposing  that 
the  authorities  might  come  off  to  us.  As  yet,  however,  they 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  do  so.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  display  is  a  compliment.  Figure  to  yourself  the  gala  I  have 
described  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  stream  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  river  Yangtze,  and  up  which  the  town  lies,  about  two 
miles  off — the  river,  plains,  town  and  all,  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills— and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the 
scene  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  anchored,  and  from  which 
the  golden  tints  of  sunset  are  now  gradually  fading  away. 

November  26th. — NomL—We  have  just  had  another  sample  of 
this  very  unedifying  Chinese  warfare.  About  an  hour  ago  we 
came  off  the  city  of  Nganching,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aganhoci — the  last  station  (so  we  are  assured)  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  As  we  neared  a  pagoda,  surrounded  by  a  crenulated 
wall,  we  were  fired  upon  two  or  three  times.  We  thought  it 
necessary  to  resent  this  affront  by  peppering  the  place  for  about 
ten  minutes.  We  then  moved  slowly  past  the  town,  unassaulted 
till  we  reached  the  farther  corner,  when  the  idiots  had  the  teme- 
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rity  to  fire  again.  This  brought  us  a  second  time  into  action. 
It  is  a  sorry  business  this  fighting  with  people  who  are  so  little 
a  match,  but  I  do  not  suppose  we  did  them  much  harm,  and  it 
was,  I  presume,  necessary  to  teach  them  that  they  had  better 
leave  us  alone.  0.,  who  was  aloft,  saw  from  that  point  a  curious 
scene.  The  Imperialists  (probably  taking  advantage  of  our 
vicinity)  were  advancing  on  the  town  from  the  land  side  in 
skirmishing  order,  waving  their  flags  and  gambolling  as  usual. 
The  Pagoda  Eebels  ran  out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  began  to  fire,  and 
found  themselves  tumbling  into  the  arms  of  the  Imperialists. 
For  a  moment  they  were  in  considerable  perplexity,  but  when 
we  moved  on  they  resumed  their  place  in  the  Pagoda.  Ngan- 
ching  is  prettily  situated ;  but  the  day  is  so  hazy,  though  fine, 
that  we  can  see  little  of  the  distance.  We  passed  this  morning 
a  narrow  rocky  passage,  otherwise  the  navigation  has  been  easy. 
Six  P.M. — Anchored  off  Tunglow,  a  walled  town,  nicely  situated 
on  the  river.  The  sun  is  sinking  to  his  repose  through  a  mist, 
red,  and  round,  like  a  great  ball  of  fire.  The  pilot  is  the  most 
vivacious  Chinaman  I  have  seen, — inquiring  about  everything, 
proposing  to  go  to  England,  like  a  Japanese.  It  was  from  the 
naval  commander  at  Kiewhein  that  we  got  him.  Lay  was  pre- 
sent when  the  commodore  sent  for  him.  He  fell  on  his  knees. 
The  chief  informed  him  that  he  must  go  up  the  river  with  us, 
and  pilot  us.  "  That  is  a  public  service,"  says  the  man,  "  and 
if  your  Excellency  desires  it  I  must  go ;  but  I  would  humbly 
submit  that  I  have  a  mother  and  sister  who  must  be  provided 
for  in  my  absence."  "  Certainly,"  said  the  chief  "  Then," 
answered  our  man,  "  I  am  ready ;"  and  without  further  ado  he 
got  into  the  boat  with  Lay  and  came  off  to  us. 

November  27 ih. — UigJit  a.m. — We  started  well,  but  there  is 
such  a  fog  that  we  are  obliged  to  stop  till  it  clears.  Our  pilot 
ashore  last  night  at  Tunglow,  and  has  returned  with  the  front 
part  of  his  head  cleanly  shaved.  I  asked  him  what  the  people 
had  thought  of  our  appearance.  He  answered  that  they  were 
greatly  afraid  lest  we  should  fire  upon  them,  and  their  hearts  at 
first  went  pit-a-pat ;  but  when  they  heard  from  him  how  well 
we  treated  him,  and  that  we  were  no  friends  to  the  Rebels,  they 
said  "  Poussa "  (that's  Buddha's  doing,"  or  "  thank  God"). 
Ten  A.M. — Aground  again,  not  very  firmly,  I  hope.  .  .  .  4.30 
P.M. — Just  off. 

November  ISth.— Eleven  a.m. — The  morning  began  as  usual: 
calm,  fair  and  hazy.  At  about  nine  it  began  to  blow,  and  gra- 
dually rose  to  a  gale,  causing  our  river  ripple  to  mimic  ocean 
waves,  and  the  dust  and  sand  to  fly  before  us  in  clouds,  obscur- 
ing earth  and  sky.  About  ten  we  approached  a  mountain  range, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  looming  on  the  horizon.     We 
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found  we  had  to  pass  through  a  channel  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  ;  on  our  left,  a  series  of  barren  hills,  bold  and  majestic- 
looking  in  the  mist ;  on  the  right,  a  solitary  rock,  steep,  conical- 
shaped,  and  about  300  feet  high.  On  the  side  of  it  a  Buddhist 
temple,  perched  like  a  nest.  The  hills  on  the  left  were  crowned 
by  walls  and  fortifications  built  some  time  ago  by  the  liebels, 
and  running  over  them  in  all  manner  of  zig-zag  and  fantastic 
directions.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  striking  bit  of  scenery. 
When  we  had  passed  through  we  found  more  hills,  with  inter- 
vals of  plains,  in  one  of  which  lay  the  district  city  of  Tongtze, 
enclosed  by  walls  which  run  along  the  top  of  the  hills  surround- 
ing it.  The  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  shore  to  witness  the 
strange  apparition  of  foreign  vessels.  I  mentioned  a  rocky  pas- 
sage on  the  morning  of  the  2Cth.  Ellis,  in  his  account  of  Lord 
Amherst's  Embassy,  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  difficulty. 
A  series  of  rocks  like  stepping-stones  run  over  a  great  part,  and 
the  passage  is  obtained  by  sticking  close  to  the  left  bank.  Our 
pilot  tells  us  that  it  is  named  the  "  Hen  Barrier,"  and  for  the 
following  reason  :  Once  on  a  time,  there  dwelt  on  the  right  bank 
an  evil  spirit,  in  the  giuse  of  a  rock,  shaped  like  a  hen.  This 
evil  spirit  coveted  some  of  the  good  land  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  proceeded  to  cross,  blockiug  up  the  stream  on  her  way. 
The  good  spirits,  in  consternation,  applied  to  a  Bonze,  who,  after 
some  reflection,  bethought  himself  of  a  plan  for  arresting  the 
mischief.  He  set  to  work  to  crow  like  a  cock.  The  hen  rock, 
supposing  that  it  was  the  voice  of  her  mate,  turned  round  to 
look.  The  sptdl  was  instantly  broken.  She  dropped  into  the 
stream,  and  the  natives,  indignant  at  her  misdeeds,  proceeded 
into  it  and  cut  off  her  head.  I  have  been  skimming  over  a 
Chinese  book,  translated  by  Stanislas  Julien :  the  travels  of  a 
Buddhist.  It  is  fidl  of  legends  of  the  character  of  that  which 
I  have  now  narrated.  .  .  .  This  is  our  third  Sunday  since  we 
started.  The  trip  has  been  a  slower  operation  than  I  expected  ; 
but  in  point  of  incident  it  has  not  fallen  short  as  yet  of  my 
expectations. 

November  '2'iith. — 12.30  P.M. — I  had  just  come  down  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  tell  you  we  were  again  aground,  when  we 
began  to  swing,  and,  hurrah !  we  are  off  again.  We  prudently 
buoyed  a  narrow  channel  yesterday,  and  passed  through  it  this 
morning  without  accident.  Soon  after,  we  neared  the  entrance 
of  the  Poyang  Lake,  the  finest  bit  of  scenery  which  we  have  yet 
passed.  The  lake  is  connected  with  the  river  Yangtze  by  a 
stream  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  on  one  side  of 
which,  as  one  moves  up  the  river,  one  sees  a  range  of  low  hdls, 
the  Jagged  Hills  by  name,  terminating  in  a  bluff,  with  a  fortress 
on  its  svmimit,  on  the  other  a  row  of  loftv  mountains.     The 
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stream  in  question  flows  into  the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  at 
right  angles  to  its  general  direction  ;  but  when  we  came  nearly 
opposite,  we  steered  sharp  to  our  right,  so  as  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  it.  After  proceeding  merrily  for  about  an  hour,  we  came 
to  a  shallow  bar,  and  grounded.  But  our  mishap  here  has  only 
cost  us  about  two  hours'  delay.  The  weather  is  fine,  but  very 
cold.  We  had  ice  on  deck  early  this  morning,  and  the  ther- 
mometer marked  31°.  We  have  been  very  near  the  bank  this 
morning.  I  see  more  cattle  on  the  fanus  than  in  other  parts 
of  China.  They  are  generally  buJBFaloes,  and  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  and  when  out  at  pasture,  a  little  boy  is  usually 
perched  on  the  back  of  each  to  keep  it  from  straying.  Six  p.m. 
— No  progress  since  we  got  afloat.  It  has  been  determined  to 
drop  anchor  in  all  difficult  places,  and  wait  till  the  channel  has 
been  buoyed,  and  our  emissaries  are  now  exploiing  another 
branch  of  the  river.  I  went  ashore  to  pass  the  time,  and  got 
into  conversation  with  some  of  the  peasants.  One  man  told  us 
that  he  had  about  three  acres  of  land,  which  yielded  him  about 
twenty  piculs  (1^  ton)  of  pulse  or  grain  annually,  worth  about 
forty  dollars.  His  tax  amounted  to  about  three-fourths  of  a 
dollar.  There  was  a  school  in  the  hamlet.  Children  attending 
it  paid  about  t^vo  dollars  a  year.  But  many  were  too  poor  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  We  went  into  another  cottage. 
It  was  built  of  reeds  on  the  bare  ground.  In  a  recess  screened 
off  were  two  men  lying  on  the  ground,  with  their  lamp  between 
them,  smoking  opium.  In  June  and  July  the  river  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  and  floods  the  land  ;  now  it  is  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  below  it.  No  doubt  this  is  one  cause  of  the  difl&- 
culty  we  experience.  In  compensation  we  have  a  cool  and 
healthy  climate. 

November  30th. — Late  last  night  our  master  returned  from 
his  exploration,  we  had  got  into  the  wrong  channel,  and  this 
morning  we  had  to  go  a  mile  back,  no  very  easy  matter  with  this 
large  ship,  and  we  took  the  middle  channel.  At  about  nine 
A.M.,  we  had  to  anchor  and  buoy  another  passage.  I  have  just 
been  watching  our  progress  through  it.  It  is  rather  nervous 
work  when  the  gunboat  ahead  and  the  sailors  in  the  chains  are 
telling  that  we  have  less  than  three  fathoms.  We  are  now  in 
waters  which  no  Englishman,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  ever  seen. 
Lord  Andierst  passed  into  the  P(jyang  Jjdike  through  the 
channel  I  described  yesterday,  and  so  on  to  Canton.  We  are 
proceeding  up  the  river  Yangtze.  Hue  came  down  this  route,  but 
by  land.  I  mentioned  the  sand-drifts  two  days  ago.  Some  of 
the  hills  here  look  like  the  sand-hills  of  Egypt,  from  the  layers 
of  sand  with  which  they  are  covered.  What  with  inundations 
in  summer  and  sand-drifts  in  winter,  this  locality  must  have 
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some  drawbacks  as  a  residence.  Noon. — Anchored  again.  We 
have  before  us  in  sight  the  pagoda  of  Kew-kiang ;  one  of  the 
principal  points  which  we  proposed  to  reach  when  we  embarked 
on  this  expedition.  .  .  .  We  have  not  much  to  hope  for  from 
our  Chinese  pilot.  Our  several  misliaps  have  disheartened  him. 
He  said  to-day  with  a  sigh,  when  reminded  that  we  had  found 
no  passage  in  the  channel  he  had  specially  recommended  :  "  The 
ways  of  waters  are  like  those  of  men,  one  day  here,  another 
there,  who  can  tell  I " — a  promising  frame  of  mind  for  one's 
guide  in  this  intricate  navigation.  Five  p.m. — We  found  a 
channel  in  about  an  hour,  and  came  on  swimmingly  to  Kew- 
kiang.  From  the  water  it  looked  imposing  enough.  An  enclos- 
ing wall  of  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  tolerable  condition. 
I  landed  at  three  p.m.  What  a  scene  of  desolation  within  the 
wall !  It  seems  to  have  suffered  even  more  than  Chin-kiang 
Foo.  A  single  street  running  through  a  wilderness  of  weeds 
and  ruins.  The  people  whom  we  questioned  said  the  Rebels 
did  it  all.  The  best  houses  we  found  were  outside  the  city  in 
the  suburb.  We  were  of  course  very  strange  in  a  town  where 
the  European  dress  has  never  been  seen,  but  the  people  were  as 
usual  perfectly  good-natured,  delighted  to  converse  with  Lay, 
and  highly  edified  by  his  jokes.  We  did  some  commissariat 
business.  We  had  with  us  only  Mexican  dollars,  and  when  we 
offered  them  at  the  first  shop  the  man  said  he  did  not  like  them 
as  he  did  not  know  them.  Lay  said,  "  Come  to  the  ship  and 
we  will  give  you  Sycee  instead."  "  See  how  just  they  are,"  said 
a  man  in  the  crowd  to  his  neighbour ;  "  they  do  not  force  their 
coin  upon  him."  This  kind  of  ready  recognition  of  moral  worth 
is  quite  Chinese,  and  nothing  will  convince  me  that  a  people 
who  have  this  quality  so  strongly  marked  are  to  be  managed  , 
only  by  brutality  and  violence. 

JDecemher  1st. — Ten  a.m. — Court  returned  at  about  eight  this 
morning  from  an  exploration  about  twenty  miles  up  without 
encountering  any  serious  difficulty.  We  started  and  have  been 
going  on  pleasantly  in  a  fine  river  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  with  flat  banks.  Tlie  weather  is  milder  and  the 
water  of  a  glassy  stillness,  reflecting  the  bright  sunshine.  1.30 
P.M. — We  have  just  anchored.  About  an  hour  ago,  we  turned 
sharply  to  our  left,  and  found  on  that  hand  a  series  of  red  sand- 
bluffs  leading  to  a  range  of  considerable  blue  liills  which  faced 
us  in  the  distance ;  the  river,  as  has  been  the  case  since  we  lett 
the  Eebel  country,  was  covered  with  small  country  junks,  and 
here  and  there  a  mandarin  one,  covered  with  flags,  and  with  its 
highly-polished  brass  gun  in  the  prow.  The  scene  had  become 
more  interesting  but  the  navigation  more  difficult,  for  the  gun- 
boats began  hoisting  "  3  "  and  "  4,"  and  all  manner  of  ominous 
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numbers.  So  we  had :  "  Hands  to  the  port  anchor,"  "  slower," 
and  "  as  slow  as  possible,"  "  a  turn  astern,"  and  after  a  variety 
of  fluctuations,  "  drop  the  anchor."  Six  p.m. — We  had  to  go  a 
short  way  back,  and  to  pass,  moreover,  a  very  shallow  bit  of  the 
river  ;  that  done  we  went  on  briskly,  and  bore  down  upon  the 
mountain  range  which  we  descried  in  the  forenoon.  At  about 
four  we  came  up  to  it  and  turned  to  the  right,  with  the  moun- 
tains on  our  left  and  the  town  of  Wooseuh  on  our  right,  while 
the  setting  sun,  glowing  as  ever,  was  throwing  his  parting  rays 
over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
whole  population  crowded  to  the  river  bank  to  see  this  wonder- 
ful apparition  of  the  barbarian  fire-ships.  The  hills  rising  from 
the  water  had  a  kind  of  Loch  Katrine  look.  We  have  made 
some  thii-ty-five  miles  to-day,  but  have  still  I  fear  about  100 
to  go. 

December  2f/. — Eleven  A.M. — A  very  prosperous  forenoon. 
Mountains  soon  rose  to  the  right,  similar  to  those  on  the  left. 
We  cut  our  way  through  deep  calm  water,  amid  these  hills  of  grey 
rock  and  fir  woods,  for  some  three  hours,  and  might  really  have 
imagined  ourselves  in  the  finest  loch  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
Numbers  of  little  boats  dotted  the  river,  and  moved  off  respect- 
fully to  the  right  and  left  as  we  approached.  At  about  ten 
we  passed  out  of  the  mountain  range,  and  soon  after  neared 
Chechow,  from  which  the  population  seemed  to  be  moving,  as 
we  inferred  from  tlie  numbers  of  small-footed  women  hobbling 
along  the  bank  with  their  household  effects.  We  were  boarded 
by  a  mandarin-boat,  the  ofiicer  of  which  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  Governor-General  to  pay  his  respects.  He 
said  that  the  Rebels  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  people 
were  flying  for  fear  of  their  attacking  the  town.  He  added, 
however,  that  they  (the  Imperialists)  had  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  would  check  the 
exodus  of  the  inhabitants.  Between  Imperialists  and  Eebels, 
the  people  must  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  His  best  piece  of  news 
was  that  we  are  only  about  fifty  miles  from  Hankow.  I  trust 
that  it  may  be  so,  for,  despite  my  love  of  adventure,  I  shall  be 
glad  when  we  are  able  to  turn  back  and  proceed  homewards. 
The  reason  which  the  pilot  assigns  for  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  by  the  Eebels  is  the  following :  "  At  present,"  says  he, 
"the  rich  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  poor.  They  can 
afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  in  joss-sticks  and  other  offer- 
ings, so  that,  of  course,  the  gods  show  them  a  very  undue 
allowance  of  favour.  The  Rebels,  who  do  not  approve  of  these 
invidious  distinctions,  get  rid  of  them  by  destroying  the  temples 
altogether."  This  is  evidently  a  popular  vei-sion  of  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  Rebel  movement.     A  Buddhist  priest. 
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whom  I  saw  at  Kew-kiang,  said  that  the  Eebels  had  destroyed 
some  forty  temples  there.  "  They  do  not  worship  in  temples," 
he  said,  "  but  they  have  a  worship  of  their  own."  The  room 
in  which  Mr.  Wade  saw  the  Eebel  chief  at  Woohow  was  said  to 
be  their  place  of  worship.  It  had  no  altar,  or  anything  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  such.  Six  p.m. — We  anchored  at  noon,  but  only 
for  half  an  hour,  for  the  channel  was  then  recovered,  and  we 
went  on  for  a  short  time  between  fiat  banks,  bearing  down  on 
a  bold  bluff  which  jutted  into  the  river  on  our  left.  Beyond  it 
we  found  another  magnificent  site  for  a  Highland  deer  forest ; 
rugged  grey  hills,  some  rising  to  2000  feet,  and  at  their  base  a 
trout  stream,  through  which  the  Dove,  Lee,  Furious,  and  Cruiser 
were  rusliing  at  full  speed  ;  the  leadsmen  reporting  "  no 
bottom"  at  ten  fathoms  !  Some  way  ahead  we  descried  the 
small  town  of  Hwang-shih-kiang,  unwalled,  and  we  resolved  to 
anchor  ofi'  it,  tliough  at  four  p.m.,  having  made  fifty  miles — alto- 
gether our  best  day.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  stroll.  We 
found  a  wondering,  good-humoured  population,  busily  engaged 
in  exporting  and  manufacturing  cotton  and  hemp.  The  day 
was  cloudy,  and  I  think  about  six  drops  of  rain  fell, — the  first 
I  have  seen  since  the  21st  of  October. 

December  Sd. — Ten.  A.M.- — Just  anchored  in  what  looks  to  me 
a  very  awkward  place.  The  river  has  widened  considerably, 
and  the  water  suddenly  shallowed  near  the  left  bank  where  we 
are  steering.  We  are  near  a  small  town  called  Lanshih.  Noon. 
■ — We  have  just  got  over  our  difficulty, — the  most  touch-and-go 
case  we  have  yet  encountered.  It  was  very  nervous  work ; 
the  leadsmen  for  some  twenty  minutes  calling  out  three  fathoms, 
and  less.  Just  ahead  is  a  town  called  Paho.  Five  p.m. — After 
another  short  stoppage  at  one  p.m.,  we  got  on  and  passed  be- 
tween two  considerable  towns — on  the  left,  Woochang  ;  on  the 
right,  Hwang-chow  Foo.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  about 
them,  and  both  had  fine  pagodas,  which  seemed  to  have  also 
suffered  from  the  Eebels.  After  a  few  miles  more,  we  were 
stopped  for  the  night  in  another  shallow  place,  after  making 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  day. 

December  ith. — Six  p.m. — Anchored  again  for  the  night,  not 
half  a  mile  farther  than  yesterday.  An  island  in  process  of 
formation,  covered  at  high  water,  separates  the  two  anchorages. 
We  had  to  go  back,  etc.,  and  ended  the  day's  work  by  getting 
through  a  very  tight  place  in  a  most  masterly  manner ;  leads- 
men sounding  at  the  bow  and  stern,  as  well  as  at  the  two 
paddles,  and  the  Lee  and  Cruiser  stationed  as  pivots  at  the  edges 
of  the  shoal.  We  had  to  perform  a  sort  of  letter  S  round  them, 
and  we  passed  by  the  latter  so  near,  that  we  might  have  shaken 
hands  with  the  crew.     I  should  be  anmsed  with  these  triumphs, 
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were  it  not  for  the  reflection  that  we  have  to  repeat  them  all 
in  returning,  with  a  favouring  current,  which  will  make  our 
task  more  difficult.     The  day  has  been  raw,  but  no  rain. 

December  5th. — One  P.M. — Going  on  well,  having  had  twice 
to  buoy  the  channel.  It  is  raining,  and  we  should  be  the  better 
of  a  few  feet  more  water  for  our  return.  5.30  p.m. — Anchored, 
after  making  thirty-five  miles.  We  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
fifteen  from  Hankow.  The  river  has  had  an  excellent  depth 
lately.     We  are  off  a  town  called  Yang-lo. 

December  6th. — Three  p.m. — At  Hankow ;  four  weeks,  almost 
to  a  minute,  since  we  left  Shanghae.  We  have  brought  this 
shij)  to  a  point  about  600  miles  from  the  sea, — a  feat,  I  should 
tliink,  unprecedented  for  a  vessel  of  this  size.  We  have  reached 
the  heart  of  the  commerce  of  China.  At  first  sight,  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  magnitude  of  the  place.  I  am  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Han,  which  separates  Hankow  and 
Han-yang  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yangtze.  On  its  right  bank 
is  Ouchang  Foo.  I  do  not  see  room  for  the  eight  millions  of 
people,  at  which  rumour  puts  the  population  of  these  three 
towns.  The  scene  is  very  animated.  We  are  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  boats,  and  the  banks  are  a  sea  of  heads.  My 
gentlemen  are  gone  ashore.  I  think  I  shall  get  through  the 
streets  more  conveniently  to-moiTow  morning.  This  day's  sail 
was  very  prosperous,  with  abundance  of  water,  and  we  passed 
through  a  rich  country,  densely  peopled  on  either  side.  We  did 
not  start  till  nine  a.m.,  owing  to  a  heavy  fog  ;  but  when  it  lifted, 
the  weather  became  fine. 

December  7th. — Fou7'  p.m. — I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk 
through  Hankow.  Like  all  the  places  we  have  visited  on  this 
trip,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Eebels ;  but  it  is  recovering  rapidly,  and  exhibits  a  great  deal 
of  commercial  activity.  The  streets  are  wider  and  shops  larger 
than  one  generally  finds  them  in  China.  When  "foreign" 
parties  landed  yesterday,  they  were  a  good  deal  pestered  by 
officious  mandarin  followers,  who,  by  way  of  keeping  order,  kept 
bambooing  all  the  unhappy  natives  who  evinced  a  desire  to  see 
the  foreigners.  In  order  to  defeat  this  plan,  which  was  mani- 
festly adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing  us  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  people — I  landed  near  Han-yang,  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Han,  opposite  to  Hankow,  and  walked  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  top  of  a  hill  where  there  is  a  kind  of  fortress, 
from  which  we  had  a  good  view  of  Ouchang,  Han-yang,  and 
Hankow.  The  day  was  rather  misty,  but  we  saw  enough  to 
satisfy  us  that  there  must  have  been  great  exaggeration  in  pre- 
vious reports  of  the  magnitude  of  these  places.  Some  of  the 
mandarin  satellites  tried  to  accompany  us  on  our  walk,  but 
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we  soon  sent  them  about  their  business.  After  seeing  all  we 
wished  of  the  view,  we  descended  and  crossed  the  river  Han  in 
a'  sanpan  to  Hankow,  where  we  walked  about  for  some  hours, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  perfectly  respectful  people.  As  some 
hint  was  conveyed  to  me  implying  that  it  was  hoped  we  would 
not  go  to  Ouchang,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Two  Hoo,  who  resides  there,  informing  him  that  I  intend 
to  call  upon  him  to-morrow.  I  shall  go  with  as  large  an  escort 
as  I  can  muster.  These  Chinamen  are  such  fools  that,  with  all 
my  desire  to  befriend  them,  I  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  keep 
patience  wdth  them.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  us 
from  having  any  dealings  with  the  people ;  refusing  our  dollars, 
sending  us  supplies  as  presents,  etc.  I  have  sent  back  the  pre- 
sents, stating  that  I  must  have  supplies,  and  that  I  will  pay  f(ir 
them. 

Decemher  8th. — Eleven  a.m.— An  officer  has  been  off  from  the 
Governor-General,  proposing  that  my  visit  should  take  place 
to-morrow,  in  order  that  there  may  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
preparations.  He  was  very  profuse  in  his  protestations  of 
good-will,  but  as  usual  there  were  a  number  of  little  points  on 
which  it  was  necessaiy  to  take  a  half-  bully ing  tone.  I  could  not 
have  a  chair  with  eight  bearers ;  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
seen  at  Ouchang.  There  were  not  thirty  chairs  (the  number  for 
wliich  we  had  applied)  in  the  whole  place.  "  Lord  Elgin  won't 
land  with  less,  do  as  you  please,"  was  the  answer  given.  Of 
course,  the  difficulties  immediately  vanished.  Considerable 
indignation  was  expressed  at  the  fact  that  some  of  our  officers 
had  been  prevented  from  entering  the  town  of  Ouchang  yester- 
day. A  hope  was  expressed  that  nobody  would  land  on  the 
Ouchang  side  to-day ;  all  would  be  arranged  by  to-moiTow  to 
our  satisfaction,  etc.  etc.  So,  after  an  interview,  in  which  there 
was  the  necessary  admixture  of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  the 
officer  was  sent  back  to  his  master.  Supplies  are  coming  off  in 
abundance  to  the  ships.  In  short,  the  people  are  most  desirous 
to  buy  and  sell,  if  the  authorities  will  only  leave  them  alone. 
Six  P.M. — I  have  had  a  long  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  river 
as  yesterday.  We  first  went  through  the  whole  depth  of  Han- 
kow, on  a  line  parallel  with  the  river  Han.  We  estimated  our 
walk  in  this  direction  at  about  two  miles,  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  along  a  single  street  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ruins.  We 
then  embarked  in  a  sanpan  and  came  down  the  Han,  passing 
through  a  multitude  of  junks  of  great  variety  in  shape  and  cargo. 
We  landed  near  its  mouth  on  the  Han-yang  side,  and  walked 
to  that  town,  wliich  is  a  Foo  or  prefectoral  city,  and  walled.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  some  buildings  of  pretension,  triumphal 
arches,  etc.,  which  imply  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
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some  distinction,  but  it  has  been  sadly  maltreated  by  the 
Rebels. 

December  9th. — Fonr  p.m. — The  day  is  rainy,  and  the  purser 
complains  of  difficulty  in  making  his  purchases  yesterday,  and 
that  coal  is  not  coming  off  to  us  as  promised,  etc.  So  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  do  a  little  in  the  bullying  line  to  keep  all  straight. 
When  the  Governor-General  therefore  sent  off  this  morning  to 
say  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  me,  I  despatched  Wade  and 
Lay  to  inform  him  in  reply  that  the  day  was  too  bad  for  me  to 
land,  and  that  I  had  to  complain  of  the  difficulties  put  in  my 
way  about  money,  etc.  He  received  them  in  person,  and  was 
very  gracious ;  said  that  he  had  been  at  Canton ;  that  he  under- 
stood all  about  us ;  that  if  he  had  been  there,  Yeh  would  never 
have  behaved  as  he  did ;  that  in  former  days  the  Chinese 
Government  had  bullied  us ;  that  we  had  bullied  them  of  late 
years;  that  it  was  much  better  that  henceforward  we  should 
settle  matters  reasonably ;  that  he  was  desirous  to  show  me  every 
attention  in  his  power ;  that  when  the  port  should  be  open  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  promote  commerce  and  good  under- 
standing. In  short,  he  spoke  very  sensibly.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  if  he  had  not  got  a  little  check,  he  might  have 
kept  us  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  just  another  proof  of  how  easy  it  is  to  manage  the  Chinese 
by  a  little  tact  and  firmness.  We  are  now  loading  coal,  flour, 
etc.,  as  fast  as  we  can  take  it  on  board.  I  went  on  shore  for  an 
hour,  but  it  was  disagreeable  to  paddle  about  the  dirty,  wet 
streets.  This  town  is,  however,  less  pestiferous  than  the  other 
towns  I  have  visited  in  China.  I  observe  in  it  neither  temples 
nor  domestic  altars  in  the  shops,  as  at  Canton. 

December  10th. — Six  P.M. — This  day  broke  fine  and  clear,  so 
I  sent  off  to  the  Governor-General  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would 
receive  me  I  would  ^dsit  him  at  two  p.m.  We  went  with  con- 
siderable pomp.  A  salute  going  and  returning.  A  guard  of 
eighty  marines  and  sailors,  and  a  party  of  about  thirty  in  chairs. 
We  passed  through  about  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ouchang  Foo, 
and  were  received  by  the  Governor-General  and  his  suite,  dressed 
in  their  best.  The  ceremony  was  as  usual ;  conversation  and 
tea  in  the  first  room,  followed  by  a  more  substantial  repast  in 
the  second.  I  have  never,  however,  seen  a  reception  in  China 
so  sumptuous,  the  authorities  so  well  got  up,  and  the  feeding 
so  well  arranged.  The  Governor-General  is  a  good-looking  man, 
less  artificial  in  his  manner  than  Chinese  authorities  usually 
are.  He  is  a  ^Mantchoo.  It  is  rather  hard  to  make  conversa- 
tion when  one  is  seated  at  the  top  of  a  room  surrounded  by 
some  hundred  people,  and  when,  moreover,  one  has  nothing  to 
say,  and  that  nothing  has  to  be  said  through  an  interpreter. 
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However,  the  ceremony  went  ofi'  very  well.  After  it,  I  got  rid 
of  my  ribbou  and  star,  and  took  a  stroll  incog,  through  Han- 
kow, where  we  bought  some  tea.  Ouchang  seems  a  large  town 
with  some  good  houses  and  streets,  but  sadly  knocked  about  by 
the  Eebels.  We  are  getting  all  our  supplies,  etc.,  on  board,  and 
hope  to  start  to-morrow  evening. 

December  llth. — Six  p.m.-  -This  day  the  Governor-General  paid 
me  a  return  visit.  We  received  him  with  all  honour ;  manned 
yards  of  all  four  ships,  and  gave  him  a  salute  of  three  guns  from 
each.  It  has  been  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  scene  was  a  striking 
one  when  he  came  off  in  a  huge  junk  like  a  Roman  trireme, 
towed  by  six  boats,  bedizened  by  any  number  of  triangular  flags 
of  all  colours.  A  line  of  troops,  horse  and  foot,  lined  the  beach 
along  which  he  passed  from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  place  of 
embarkation ;  quaint  enough  both  in  uniform  and  armament, 
but  still  with  something  of  a  pretension  to  both  about  them.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  China  with  so  much  display  and  style 
about  it  as  the  turn-out  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Two 
Hoo,  both  to-day  and  yesterday.  We  showed  him  the  ship, 
feasted  him,  photographed  him,  and  entertained  him  one  way 
or  another  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  After  he  had  departed, 
I  landed  on  the  Ouchang  side,  and  walked  through  the  walled 
city.  Some  objection  was  made  to  our  entering,  as  we  went 
through  a  side  instead  of  the  main  gate,  but  we  persevered  and 
carried  our  point.  The  city  is  a  line  one,  about  the  size  of 
Canton,  but  much  in  ruins.  To-morrow  at  six,  please  God,  we 
set  fortli  on  our  return.  I  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of 
the  state  of  Ouchang,  that  in  walking  over  a  hill  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  walled  town,  we  put  up  two  brace  of  pheasants  ! 

December  I2th. — Eleven  A.M. — We  are  on  our  way  back  to 
Shanghae.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  because  we  have  accomplished 
all  the  good  we  could  possibly  expect  to  effect  at  Hankow,  and 
I  am  becoming  very  tired  of  the  length  of  time  which  our  ex- 
pedition has  lasted.  It  is  a  feat  to  have  reached  this  point  with 
these  big  ships  at  tliis  season  of  the  year,  and  I  think  the  effect 
of  our  visit  will  be  considerable.  The  people  evidently  have  no 
objection  to  us,  and  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  authorities 
can  always  be  overcome  by  tact  and  firmness.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  consider  a  great  deal  of  this  journal  very  tiresome.  Unless 
some  novelties  occur  I  shall  now  confine  it  to  the  record  of  the 
success  with  which  we  pass  the  difficulties  we  discovered  on 
our  way  up.  We  have  already  got  over  two.  We  are  now 
pas'sing  the  White  or  Benevolent  Tiger  Mountains.  The  day 
has  been  gloomy,  but  it  is  clearing  up,  and  the  thermometer  was 
50°  this  morning.  One  P.M. — We  have  passed  successfully  two 
places  which  I  mentioned  on  the  5th.     The  last  is  a  very  awk- 
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ward  bit  of  navigation.  The  gunboat  leading  marked  seven  feet, 
at  a  distance  of  apparently  not  more  than  two  ships'-lengths 
from  the  bank,  and  signalled  to  us  to  stop,  but  our  master,  who 
is  certainly  very  skilful,  persevered,  and  picked  up  his  channel 
between  the  position  of  the  gunboat  and  the  land.  .  .  .  Six  p.m. 
— Anchored  near  Woochang  above  a  bad  place.  I  have  taken 
a  walk  ashore,  along  a  line  of  hamlets,  the  people  of  which  seem 
to  have  comfortable  farms  of  their  own,  and  to  be  well  off,  if 
they  were  not  so  dirty.  As  usual  they  were  delighted  to  be 
talked  to. 

December  13th. — Nine  a.m. — At  about  eight  we  heaved  anchor, 
having  carefully  buoyed  this  very  awkward  passage.  The  cur- 
rent ran  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  at  some  points  where 
the  leadsmen  were  calling  out  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet,  the 
channel  was  not  much  greater  than  the  width  of  the  ship,  and 
we  draw  about  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  so  it  was  a  nervous 
matter  to  get  through.  To  make  the  vessel  obey  the  helm  it 
was  necessary  to  go  faster  than  the  current,  and  difficult  to  do 
this  without  proceeding  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  would,  if  we  had 
chanced  to  take  the  ground,  have  stuck  us  upon  it  immovably. 
We  skirted  our  several  buoys  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and 
are  now  anchored  till  they  have  been  picked  up.  .  .  .  Six  p.m. — 
..."  ^Vliere  we  had  eighteen  feet  as  we  came  up,  we  cannot 
find  fourteen  now,"  are  the  ominous  words  which  Captain  O. 
has  just  addressed  to  me  as  he  reached  the  deck  from  a  survey- 
ing expedition.  ...  It  looks  a  little  serious,  for  I  fear  there  is 
a  worse  place  beyond. 

December  1  ith. — Six  p.m.^ — We  have  got  over  our  bad  place  of 
yesterday,  and  hope  to  find  a  passage  through  the  "  worse  place 
beyond,"  a  place  which  I  mentioned  on  the  3d  as  a  most  touch- 
and-go  case.  ...  I  went  on  shore  this  morning  when  there  was 
no  prospect  of  moving.  Wlien  a  channel  was  found,  the  Dutch 
ensign  was  to  be  hoisted  at  the  main.  We  took  a  long  walk, 
conversing  with  the  peasants  who  live  in  a  row  of  cottages  with 
their  well-cultivated  lands  in  front  and  rear  of  their  dwellings  ; 
the  lands  are  generally  their  own,  and  of  not  more  than  three 
or  four  acres  in  extent  I  should  think,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
accurate  information  from  them  on  such  points.  We  found  one 
rather  superior  sort  of  man,  who  said  he  was  a  tenant,  and  that 
he  paid  four  out  of  ten  parts  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  the 
landlord.  They  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  a  well-to-do 
peasantry.  Afterwards  I  walked  through  the  country  town  of 
Paho,  which  is  built  of  stone,  and  seemingly  prosperous.  The 
Rebels  had  destroyed  all  the  temples.  By  this  time  I  was  about 
five  miles  from  the  ship,  and  it  was  past  three  p.m.  I  had  begun 
to  despair  of  our  moving,  when  suddenly  I  saw  through  my 
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glass  the  wished-for  Dutch  ensign.  I  hurried  to  my  boat,  and 
we  weighed  anchor  soon  after  four  p.m.  "We  were  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Court  with  great  skill  through  a  very  narrow  winding 
channel.  The  leadsman  once  called  out  14|  feet,  and  we  draw 
15|^.  .  .  .  Here  we  are,  however,  safe  for  the  night,  having  left 
behind  one  difficulty  more.  .  .  . 

Decemler  1  bth. — Meven  a.m. — We  are  over  the  "  worse  place." 
...  It  reminded  me  sometimes  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
rapids.  .  .  .  Four  p.m. — At  about  one  we  had  passed  the  village 
of  Hwang-shih-kiang,  and  were  entering  that  part  of  the  river 
I  described  as  a  fine  site  for  a  Highland  deer  forest,  when  the 
Lee  hoisted  the  "  negative"  (the  signal  to  stop).  She  had  got 
on  a  rock,  where,  on  our  way  up,  we  had  found  no  bottom  at 
ten  fathoms.  I  landed  immediately,  and  found  the  people 
engaged  in  quarrying  and  manufacturing  lime  from  the  hills  on 
the  right  bank.  We  had  a  pleasant  walk ;  the  day  being  beau- 
tiful, and  the  scenery  very  fine.  They  sell  their  lime  at  about 
17s.  per  ton  (200  cash  a  picul),  and  buy  the  small  coal  which 
they  employ  in  their  kilns  at  about  25s.  (300  cash  a  picul).  I 
wish  I  could  do  as  well  at  Broomhall ! 

December  16th. — Ten  A.M.-  The  Lee  got  off  her  rock  at  about 
four  P.M.  yesterday ;  but  as  she  had  been  lightened,  we  could 
not  get  off  till  eight  this  morning.  It  was  fortunate  for  us 
that  she  got  aground  ;  for  if  she  had  missed  the  rock  we  shoidd 
almost  certainly  have  hit  it ;  and  what  would  have  happened  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  .  .  .  Tivo  p.m. — We  have  passed  over 
a  shoal  place,  where  we  anchored  on  the  2d,  and  have  left 
behind  us  Kichow.  Since  then  we  have  been  going  through 
the  fine  mountain  scenery.  The  day  is  cold  and  rainy,  but  the 
mountains  are  more  distinct.  Five  p.m. — A  short  stoppage  at 
two  o'clock,  and  since  then  we  have  been  proceeding  smoothly, 
.  .  .  passed  the  town  of  Wooseuh,  and  anchored  for  the  night 
above  a  bad  place.  .  .  . 

December  I7th. — Ten  a.m. — The  gunboats  are  hunting  for  a 
channel.  ...  I  am  going  ashore.  On  this  day  last  year  I  em- 
barked on  board  this  ship  for  the  first  time.  What  an  eventful 
time  I  have  spent  since  then  !  Four  p.m. — I  have  returned  from 
my  walk,  but,  alas !  no  good  news  to  gTeet  me.  Only  eleven 
feet  of  water,  where  we  found  seventeen  on  the  way  up.  .  .  . 
Our  walk  was  pleasant  enough,  though  it  rained  part  of  the 
time.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  shot,  for  the  whole  of  China  is  a 
preserve,  the  game  hardly  being  molested  by  the  natives.  We 
went  into  the  house  of  a  small  landowner  of  some  three  or  four 
acres ;  over  the  door  was  a  tablet  to  the  honour  of  a  brother 
who  had  gained  the  highest  hterary  degree,  and  was  therefore 
eligible  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  State.     The  owner  himself 
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was  not  so  literary,  and  had  bought  the  degree  of  bachelor  for 
108  taels  (about  £35).  If  he  tried  to  purchase  the  degi'ee  of 
master  he  would  have,  he  said,  1000  taels  to  pay,  besides  pass- 
ing through  some  kind  of  examination.  We  asked  him  about 
the  Eebels.  He  said  that  when  they  ^dsited  the  rural  districts, 
they  took  whatever  they  pleased,  saying  that  it  belonged  to 
their  Heavenly  Father.  Before  meat  they  make  a  prayer  to  the 
Heavenly  Father,  ending  with  a  vow  to  destroy  the  "  demons" 
(Imperialists).  "  But,"  added  our  informant,  "  they  are  poor 
creatures,  and  their  heavenly  father  does  not  seem  to  do  much 
for  them."  We  also  visited  a  manufactory  where  they  were 
extracting  oil  from  cotton  seed. 

December  1 8th. — Nine  A.M. — It  rained  all  night,  and  the  wind 
is  ahead ;  but,  alas  !  tlie  water  has  not  risen  an  inch.  Six  p.m. — 
We  are  to  try  a  channel,  such  as  it  is,  to-morrow  morning.  I 
landed  for  a  walk.  AVade  took  a  gun  with  him.  We  saw  quan- 
tities of  water-fowl  of  all  kinds.  The  plain  on  the  left  baiik  of 
the  river  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  pretty  lake.  The 
plain  is  subject  to  inundations,  and  seems  to  be  covered  by  a 
bed  of  sand  of  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  people  cultivate 
it  by  trenching  for  the  clay  beneath,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
sand. 

December  \Wi. — 10.30  A.M.  —  The  Cruiser  went  through  this 
bad  passage  safely.  We  followed,  and  are  now  aground.  Anchors 
are  being  laid  out  in  hopes  of  dragging  the  ship  over. 

December  20th. — Eleven  A.M. — Our  difficulty  yesterday  was 
not  unexpected,  .  .  .  but  we  were  compelled  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  mud  was  very  soft,  and  as  we  pressed  against  it, 
kept  breaking  away ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  that  as  we  moved 
the  shoal,  the  tide  was  forcing  us  towards  it,  and  preventing  our 
getting  clear  of  it.  At  night  we  fixed  the  ship  securely  by  three 
anchors,  and  left  it  to  make  its  own  way,  which  it  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  at  four  a.m.  we  slipped  into  deep  water.  We  did 
not  get  off  till  ten  A.M.,  and  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to 
turn  in  a  channel  which  was  exactly  the  length  of  the  ship,  and 
not  a  foot  more.  This  very  clever  feat  we  performed  with  the 
help  of  an  anchor  dropped  from  the  stern,  and  are  now  in  the 
main  river.  .  .  .  Two  p.m. — We  have  anchored  below  Kew-kiang, 
at  the  spot  where  we  anchored  on  November  30tlL  The  Dove 
met  us  an  hour  ago  with  the  ominous  signal,  "  Afraid  there  is 
no  passage."  Six  p.m. — Captain  0.  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
ploration, which  will  be  continued  to-morrow.  ...  It  would  be 
very  sad  if  the  Furious  had  to  be  left  behind.  Meanwhile  I 
landed  and  took  a  walk.  It  is  a  pretty  coimtry,  on  the  right 
bank,  consisting  of  wooded  hiUocks  with  patches  of  cultivated 
valley,  and  sometimes  lakes  of  considerable  size.     Cosy  little 
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hamlets  nestle  in  most  of  the  valleys ;  the  houses  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  much  more  substantial  than  those  we  saw 
yesterday,  etc.,  where  the  walls  generally  were  made  of  matting, 
probably  because  of  the  inimdations. 

December  2lst. — Ten  A.M. — The  water  has  fallen  about  seven 
feet  since  we  were  here  on  our  way  up.  The  river  branches  off 
into  three  channels,  separated  by  flat  islands.  .  .  .  We  must 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  arc  now  endeavouring  to  find 
some  deep  enough  crossing-place ;  on  this  our  hopes  rest.  Cap- 
tain Ward  has  been  to  tell  me  that  his  coal  is  exhausted.  .  .  . 
Six  P.M. — Very  bad  news  ;  no  more  than  eleven  feet  of  water  on 
any  part  of  the  crossing.  There  is  still  the  north  liranch  of  the 
river.  ... 

Decemher  23f?. — Noo7i. — Yesterday  was  very  cold  and  rainy, 
and  I  did  not  land.  At  about  six  Captain  0.  returned  from  an 
exploration  of  the  north  channel,  which  he  found  rocky,  and 
twelve  feet  of  water  the  utmost  that  could  be  found.  Captain 
B.  was  disposed  to  try  and  lighten  the  Cruiser ;  but  I  at  once 
determined  that  I  woidd  run  no  risk  of  the  kind.  As  yet  no 
harm  has  happened  to  any  of  our  ships,  and  the  delay  at  this 
point  of  some  of  the  squadron  for  three  months,  is  more  an 
inconvenience  to  me  than  a  disadvantage  in  any  other  way. 
On  public  grounds  it  will  even  be  attended  with  benefit,  as  it 
will  insure  the  Yangtze  being  kept  open ;  for  supplies  will  be 
sent  up  to  them  from  Shanghae,  and  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  Poyang  Lake  besides.  If  any  of  the 
vessels  were  lost  or  seriously  injured,  it  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  I  have  therefore  resolved  that  we  shall  all  pack 
into  the  Lee  (the  Dove  being  crammed  already),  and  with  the 
aid  of  two  junks  for  servants  and  baggage,  make  our  way  to  the 
Eetribution.  We  shall  have  to  pass  Nganching,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Eebels  will  not  repeat  the  experiment  they  made 
when  we  were  on  our  way  up.     "  Au  rcste,  Dieu  dispose."  .  .  . 

December  2ith. — Noon. — On  board  the  Lee. — We  have  just 
passed  the  shallow  behind  which  we  were  anchored  for  three 
days ;  but  we  have  passed  it  only  by  leaving  our  big  ships 
behind  us.  At  ten  a.m.  I  had  all  the  ship's  company  of  the 
Furious  on  deck,  and  made  a  short  farewell  speech  to  them, 
which  was  well  received  by  a  sympathetic  audience.  The  whole 
Mission  is  on  board  this  gunboat,  pretty  closely  packed  as  you 
may  suppose.  The  servants  in  a  Chinese  boat  astern,  and  the 
effects  in  another  astern  of  the  Dove.  The  Dove  leads,  and  we 
follow.  It  is  raining  and  blowing  unpleasantly.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  left  the  Furious.  ...  If  the  Eebels  let  us  pass  them  un- 
attacked,  it  wiU  be  well ;  if  they  do  not,  we  shall  be  obliged  in 
self-defence  to  force  a  passage  through  their  lines,  in  order  to 
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carry  supplies  to  our  sliips.  Either  way,  the  object  of  opening 
the  Yangtze  will  be  attained.  Yesterday  the  Prefect  of  Kew- 
kiang  came  on  board  the  Furious.  He  was  very  civil,  under- 
took to  supply  Captain  0.  with  aU  he  wanted.  ...  In  the  little 
cabin  where  I  am  now  writing,  five  of  us  are  to  sleep  ! 

Christmas  Day. — Many  happy  returns  of  it  to  you  and  the 
children !  ...  It  is  the  second  since  we  parted.  .  .  .  We  are 
now  (three  p.m.)  approaching  Nganching.  I  have  resolved  to 
communicate  with  the  authorities  to  express  my  indignation  at 
what  happened  when  we  passed  up  the  river,  and  tell  them  that 
if  it  is  repeated  I  shall  be  obliged  reluctantly  to  take  the  town. 
This  may  seem  rather  audacious  language,  considering  that  my 
whole  force  now  consists  of  two  gunboats.  However,  I  think  it 
is  the  proper  tone  to  take  with  the  Chinese.  We  anchored  last 
night  near  the  Orphan  Eock,  which  we  passed  on  the  28th  of 
November.  The  day  so  miserable,  raining  and  blowing,  that 
we  could  not  enjoy  the  scenery.  We  spent  the  night  very  soci- 
ably, reclining  on  shelves  and  all  sorts  of  places.  The  Dove 
had  such  bad  coal  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  her  some, 
and  to  take  her  junk  in  tow.  However,  we  get  on  pretty  well, 
and  have  certainly  gained  in  speed  by  changing  our  conveyance. 
It  is  cold  and  gloomy,  but  with  no  rain  to-day,  which  is  a  com- 
fort, with  our  limited  accommodation. 

Deceniher  2Qth. —  O'tie  p.m. — It  grew  so  dark  before  we  anchored 
near  Nganching  last  night,  that  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  com- 
municating till  this  morning,  and  found,  when  day  broke,  that 
we  were  nearer  the  town  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  was 
mining  hea^ily,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sleet,  and  some  of 
the  heights  in  rear  of  the  town  were  covered  ^vith  snow.  We 
heaved  anchor  at  about  seven,  and  dropped  it  again  at  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  wall  of  the  city.  Wade  went  off  in  a  boat. 
He  steered  to  a  point  where  there  was  an  officer  wa^dng  a  flag 
somewhat  ominously,  and  a  crowd  behind  him,  generally  armed 
with  red  umbrellas.  WTien  he  got  to  the  shore,  he  was  informed 
that  the  officer  was  third  in  command,  and  a  Canton  man,  as  tlie 
other  cliiefs  also  appeared  to  be.  He  told  them  that  it  was  our 
intention  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river ;  that  I  had  come  \\dth 
a  good  heart  (i.e.,  without  hostile  intentions) ;  that  nevertheless 
we  had  been  scandalously  fired  at,  etc.  etc.  They  at  once,  in 
the  manner  of  Chinamen,  confessed  their  error,  and  said  that  the 
firing  had  been  a  mistake ;  that  it  was  the  act  of  some  of  the 
local  men,  who  did  not  know  the  ships  of  "  your  great  nation  ;" 
that  it  should  not  happen  again,  etc.  Wade  told  them  that  the 
same  thing  had  occurred  at  Nankin,  and  that  we  had  destroyed 
the  peccant  forts.  Tliey  answered  that  they  were  aware  of  what 
had  happened  then.     He  added,  that  we  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
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fere  in  their  internal  disputes,  but  that  they  must  know,  if  we 
were  driven  to  it,  we  shoukl  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  sweep 
them  out  of  the  city.  They  admitted  the  truth  of  all  he  said, 
offered  presents,  begged  him  to  go  into  the  city  and  see  their 
chief  (both  which  proposals  he  declined) ;  in  short,  they  were 
contrite  and  humble.  On  his  return  to  the  Lee,  she  and  her 
consort,  lifted  their  anchors,  and  we  steamed  quietly  past  the 
city,  under  the  very  walls,  and  within  easy  gingall  shot,  for  so 
we  were  compelled  to  do  by  the  narrowness  of  the  cliannel. 
We  have  since  gone  on  smoothly  ;  we  have  just  passed  the  Hen 
Eocks,  and  are  giving  some  of  our  coal  to  the  Dove.  .  .  .  How 
different  is  the  scene  on  this  gloomy  day  from  the  gala  which 
greeted  us  when  we  anchored  here  on  the  25th  November.  Wade 
says  that  the  Eebels  at  Nganching  had  a  more  respectable  look 
than  those  he  met  at  Woohoo. 

Deceniber  27th. — One  P.M. — We  are  now  very  near  Kewhein, 
where  we  left  the  Retribution.  We  are  in  the  mountain  scenery, 
and  it  is  raining  heavily.  Three  P.M. — Eeached  Kewhein  at 
about  two,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  "  no  Retribution."  Wade 
went  ashore,  and  came  back  with  a  memorandum  from  Captain 
B.  dated  the  18th,  and  saying,  that  as  the  river  had  fallen  nine 
feet,  he  intended  to  go  to  Woohoo  on  the  20th,  and  to  cross 
the  shoal  at  Taiping  if  an  unexpected  rise  of  the  tide  took 
place.  ... 

December  2Sth. — One  p.m. — It  rained  heavily  yesterday  after- 
noon. About  six  we  anchored,  it  being  pitch  dark,  when  sud- 
denly we  saw  ahead  of  us  lights,  and  shortly  afterwards  heard 
cheers.  It  was  the  Eetribution  welcoming  us  on  our  return. 
The  cheers  were  not  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  they  proved  to  us 
that  she  had  not  crossed  the  shoal.  We  moved  down  to  her, 
and  Captain  B.  came  on  board.  He  had  one  piece  of  good  news 
to  communicate.  The  Rebels  had  sent  from  Nankin  most 
pacific  letters,  promising  an  amicable  reception  for  the  future, 
etc.  This  morning  I  sent  for  Captain  W.  of  the  Dove,  pressed 
upon  him  the  importance  of  our  getting  the  Retribution  over  the 
shoals,  etc.  He  went  to  that  ship,  and  returned  to  inform  me 
tliat  Captain  B.  could  not  start  till  one  p.m.  I  saw  that  this 
involved  the  loss  of  a  day,  with  the  chances  of  falling  water, 
etc.,  so  I  proposed  that  we  in  the  Lee  should  go  on  immediately, 
and  try  to  find  a  channel.  This  we  are  now  doing.  Four  p.m. 
— Retribution  over,  all  right.  We  found  our  channel,  buoyed 
it,  and  when  she  arrived,  led  her  over  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment.  This  is  a  great  comfort,  for  if  we  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  behind,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  annoyance.  Just 
before  the  shoal,  we  passed  the  "  Pillar  Hills,"  and  are  now  off 
Taiping. 
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December  2dth. — Eleven  A.M. — We  passed,  at  five  P.M.  yester- 
day, the  scene  of  our  second  action  of  November  21,  and  anchored 
at  about  six.  "We  are  now  approaching  Nankin.  I  have  sent 
O.,  Wade,  Lay,  and  a  Mr.  W.  (a  missionary)  ahead  in  the  Dove, 
to  land,  if  possible,  at  the  first  fort,  with  the  \aew  of  going  into 
the  town  and  calling  on  the  authorities.  Tlie  Dove  will  then 
proceed  past  the  other  forts  to  an  anchorage  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  city,  to  which  point  the  Lee  and  Retribution  will  follow 
her.  My  emissaries  will  inform  the  Nankin  authorities  that  I 
am  pleased  that  they  should  have  apologized  for  their  scandalous 
conduct  towards  us  on  our  way  up ;  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  meddling  with  them  if  they  leave  us  alone ;  but  that  we 
intend  to  move  sliips  up  and  down  the  river,  and  that  they  must 
not  be  molested.  They  have  sent  me  a  letter  written  on  a  roll 
of  yellow  silk,  about  three  fathoms  long.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  rhapsody,  in  verse,  with  a  vast  infusion  of  their  extraordinaiy 
theology.  It  is  now  snowing  heavily,  so  we  cannot  see  far  ahead. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  awkward  for  me  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  Eebel  chiefs,  so  I  do  not,  as  at  present  ad\dsed,  intend 
to  land.  My  position  on  board  this  ship  is  a  very  amusing  one. 
We  are  packed  close,  and  it  has  been  raining  or  snowing  ever 
since  we  set  out ;  but  we  all  get  on  very  well.  .  .  .  Oiu  p.m. — 
Off  Nankin ;  between  two  forts  above  the  town,  one  being  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  We  seem  to  be  about  400  or  500  yards 
from  each,  so  that  the  river  here  is  well  commanded.  My  emis- 
saries sent  to  request  that  we  would  await  their  return  here. 
Tlie  scene  is  a  good  deal  changed  from  what  it  was  when  I  last 
saw  it.  Then,  we  were  pouring  shot  and  shell  into  the  forts ; 
now  we  are  lying  listlessly  under  their  guns ;  a  few  idlers 
with  umbrellas  being  alone  visible.  The  ravages  wliich  we 
did,  however,  seem  repaired,  and  the  forts  again  pretty  much 
in  the  degree  of  efficiency  in  which  we  found  them ;  sufficient 
against  their  Chinese  adversaries,  though  useless  as  against 
us.  .  .  . 

Dccemhe)'  SOth.  —  Eleven  a.m.  —  We  waited  yesterday  till 
dark,  when  Captain  B.  said  he  could  remain  no  longer,  and  we 
moved  on  a  few  miles,  and  ancliored  in  the  midst  of  an  Impe- 
rialist fleet.  About  seven  p.m.,  the  Dove  rejoined  us  with  the 
emissaries.  It  appeal's  that  they  had  a  long  way  to  go  on  horse- 
back, some  seven  or  eight  miles  before  they  reached  the  Yamuu 
of  the  chief,  who  received  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
learnt  much  from  him.  He  professed  to  be  third  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Rebel  Government  of  Nankin,  but  was  a  rather 
commonplace  person.  He  said  that  our  bombardment  had  killed 
three  officers  and  twenty  men,  and  that  they  had  beheaded  the 
soldiers  who  fired  at  us  !    Arrangements  were  made  for  the  free 
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passage  of  vessels  communicating  with  the  Furious.  They 
describe  their  ride  through  Nankin  as  if  it  had  been  one  through 
a  great  park, — trees,  and  the  streets  wader  than  usual  in  China  ; 
but  no  trade  is  allowed,  and  the  place  seems  almost  deserted. 
There  was  not  quite  so  much  appearance  of  destruction,  but 
more  of  desolation,  than  in  any  town  previously  visited  by  us. 
The  officer  who  guided  them  to  the  Yamun  asked  Wade  to  take 
him  away  with  us,  and  on  being  told  that  was  impossible,  applied 
for  opium,  saying  that  he  smoked  himself,  and  that  about  one  in 
three  of  the  force  in  Nankin  did  the  same.  Whetlier  the  original 
Taiping  chief,  "  Hung-Seu-Chuen,"  is  still  alive  or  not,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  Some  say  he  remains  sliut  up  with 
about  300  wives.  At  any  rate  he  is  invisible.  One  of  the 
Imperialist  fleet  (a  steamer)  telegraphed  that  she  had  letters  for 
us,  but  we  found  only  some  newspapers.  From  the  latest  Times, 
of  the  25th  September,  I  gather  that  the  Treaty  is  well  received, 
and  that  F.  went  to  Bahnoral.  .  .  .  The  country  was  covered 
with  snow  this  morning,  the  thatched  cottages  and  fir-woods 
peeping  picturesquely  out  of  the  white  landscape.  It  is  calm 
and  fair,  however,  and  we  are  going  at  fidl  speed.  Four  p.m. — 
We  reached  Chin-kiang  Foo  at  about  one.  I  begged  Captain  W. 
to  take  me  on  board  the  Dove ;  and  while  the  Lee  was  coaling 
from  the  Eetribution,  we  went  down  to  Silver  Island  and  buoyed 
the  channel,  while  I  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  i.sland  to  look 
again  at  the  magnificent  view  from  the  sumndt.  In  about  an 
hour  we  had  completed  our  work,  went  back  to  the  Eetribution, 
got  her  under  weigh,  and  now  w^e  are  already  past  the  danger. 
We  have  also  taken  on  board  the  Lee  all  the  luggage  which  we 
had  in  our  junk ;  so  we  are  packed  and  laden  like  a  Dover  packet, 
but  getting  on  famously ;  and  with  one  of  Captain  W.'s  surveyors 
to  pilot  us,  we  shall  make  a  push  to  reach  Shanghae  to-morrow. 
The  only  thing  remarkable  which  I  have  observed  to-day  is  the 
quantity  of  wild-fowl.  I  saw  one  flock  this  morning  which  was 
several  miles  long.  It  literally  darkened  the  sky.  I  suppose 
the  cold  weather  is  driving  them  inwards  from  the  sea. 

December  i\st. — We  weighed  anchor  at  about  5.30  a.m.  Soon 
after,  the  Eetribution  consented  to  take  our  junk  in  tow,  and  we 
have  been  going  on  rapidly,  leaving  the  other  vessels  nearly  out 
of  sight.  At  seven  we  passed  our  anchorage  of  the  1 5th  Novem- 
ber, at  about  eleven  that  of  the  Uth ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not 
reach  Shanghae  to-night.  ...  I  wish  that  some  of  the  great 
men  who  consider  gunboats  useless  for  any  purpose  except  doing 
little  jobs  for  big  ships,  could  see  the  Lee  at  present,  conveying 
the  whole  personnel  and  materiel  of  this  mission,  servants  and 
all,  down  an  unknown  river-navigation  of  500  miles  in  length, 
and  running  the  gauntlet  of  hostile  forts  on  the  way.     Five  p.m. 
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— I  hardly  expected  to  have  to  record  another  grounding,  but 
so  it  is.  We  have  been  going  on  gallantly  all  day,  leaving  the 
other  ships  some  ten  miles  behind  us.  We  had  passed  the 
Lunshan  Hills,  off  which  we  spent  two  days,  and  from  which  I 
sent  you  my  last  letter.  We  were  abreast  of  Plover  Point,  when 
suddenly  the  water  shoaled  so  much  that  we  had  to  drop  anchor. 
Alas  !  tlie  ebbing  tide  was  too  strong  for  us,  and  drove  us  on  a 
bank,  where  we  are  now  sticking.  If  we,  get  off  before  morning 
it  will  not  matter  much ;  but  if  the  Retribution  comes  down 
and  finds  us  here,  w^e  shall  look  horribly  small. 

January  \st,  1859. — Many,  many  returns  of  the  New  Year. 
It  is  a  beautiful  day,  and  we  are  just  anchoring  at  Shanghae,  at 
three  p.m.  As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  (about  midnight)  it  lifted 
us  off  our  shoal.  We  had  to  go  cautiously  sometimes  to-day ; 
but  we  have  closed  this  eventful  expedition  successfully.  I 
find  that  poor  Gros  was  wTecked  on  his  way  to  Hong-kong,  and 
his  woimded  ship  is  now  in  this  harbour,  saluting  me.  I  find 
no  less  than  three  mails  awaiting  me  from  home. 

P.S. — January  6th. — Before  midnight  a  fourth  mail  arrived. 
I  have  hardly  had  time  to  read  my  letters.  I  fear  I  cannot  tUl 
next  mad  send  you  a  map,  to  make  this  interminable  letter 
intelligible.  I  trust  and  hope,  too,  that  next  mail  will  take  you 
some  specific  intelligence  respecting  my  return  home.  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — January  17 th.-— The  Furious  and  Cruiser  arrived 
here  safely  on  the  10th.  ...  I  have  just  accomplished  the 
herculean  task  of  looking  over  a  two-months'  supply  of  news- 
papers, and  this  occupation,  interlarded  with  a  certain  number 
of  letters  and  visits  to  and  from  the  Imperial  Commissioners, 
and  to-day,  an  address  from  the  British  community  of  Shanghae, 
has  pretty  fully  occupied  my  time.  The  home  mail  is  due  to- 
day, and  I  am  anxiously  waiting  to  learn  from  it  what  the 
Government  intends  to  do  about  relieving  me.  ...  I  trust  that 
your  many  disappointments  as  to  my  return  may  liave  been 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  conviction  that  I  am  following  the 
right  course.  This  opening  up  of  the  East  is  not  a  light  matter. 
.  .  .  The  comet  was  most  magnificent  here.  Did  I  ever  men- 
tion it  in  my  letters  ?  During  the  whole  period  of  its  visit  in 
this  quarter  it  had  night  after  night  a  clear  blue  cloudless  sky, 
spangled  with  stars  innumerable,  to  disport  itself  in.  .  .  . 
Canton  is  coming  round  to  tranquillity  as  fast  as  we  ever  had 
any  right  to  expect ;  but  the  absurd  thing  is  that  these  funny 
people  at  Hong-kong  are  beginning  to  praise  me  !  .  .  . 

January  20th. — I  had  hardly  written  the  w^ords  "  Canton 
is  coming  round  to  tranquillity,"  when  I  heard  that  there  had 
been  fighting  there  again.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  my  opinion,  as 
it  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  our  superiority  to  the  Braves, 
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if  the  General  and  Admiral  improve  the  opportunity  properly  ; 
not  by  a  great  deal  of  slaughter,  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  but 
by  promptitude,  and  striking  a  blow  at  the  right  moment.  The 
Chinese  do  not  care  much  about  being  killed,  but  they  hate 
being  frightened,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  idiosyncrasy  of 
theirs  is  the  key  of  the  position.  I  have  just  written  a  letter 
to  my  friends  the  Imperial  Commissioners  here,  which  will,  I 
think,  shake  their  nerves  considerably,  and  bring  them  to  a 
manageable  frame  of  mind.  .  .  .  Alas  !  no  English  letters.  The 
mail  had  not  reached  Hong-kong  when  the  steamer  left.  Yes- 
terday I  took  a  walk  through  the  town  of  Shanghae  with  a 
missionary  who  is  a  very  good  cicerone.  We  went  into  a  good 
many  ateliers  of  silversmiths,  ribbon-makers,  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, carvers  in  wood,  and  the  like.  The  Chinese  are  skil- 
ful manipulators,  but  they  are  singularly  uninventive.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rude  than  their  labour-saving  processes.  We 
visited  also  a  foundling  establishment.  There  was  a  drawer  at 
the  entrance  in  wliich  the  infants  are  deposited,  as  is,  I  believe, 
the  case  at  Paris.  The  children  seem  tolerably  cared  for,  but 
there  were  not  many  in  the  house.  The  greater  portion  are 
given  out  to  nurse.  We  went  also  into  a  large  inn  or  lodging- 
house,  frequented  by  a  respectable  class  of  visitors — silk  mer- 
chants, etc.  The  rooms  seemed  comfortable,  quite  as  good  as 
the  accommodation  provided  for  commercial  travellers  at  an 
English  inn.  A  good  many  books  seemed  to  form  part  of  the 
luggage  of  the  occupant  of  each  room  that  we  entered.  ...  It 
is  very  curious  that  I  should  have  been  engaged  in  so  many 
enterprises  of  rather  an  out-of-the-way  character  since  I  have 
been  out  here.  I  confess  that  in  my  own  opinion  the  voyage 
up  the  Yangtze  is  not  the  least  important  one.  .  .  . 

Jarmary  22d. — Mail  arrived.  E.'s  appointment  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  the  Government  could  have 
made  for  the  public  interest.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  he  wiU  wind  up  what  I  cannot  finish.  ...  I  enclose 
a  map,  and  an  impromptu  by  your  relative,  Lieut.  D.  (a  very 
nice  fellow),  sung  at  a  jollification  which  the  Staff,  etc.,  had  on 
the  eve  of  our  leaving  the  Furious  behind  at  Kew-kiang.  .  .  . 

SONG. 
Impromptu  by  Lieutenant  D.  of  H.  M.  S.  Fukious. 
To  the  swells  of  the  squadron  the  noble  Earl  said, 
The  Furious  is  jammed  for  the  river  is  sped  ; 
Then  gather  around  me,  my  Mission,  and  we 
Will  go  down  to  Shanghae  in  the  dark  little  Lee. 
Come  fill  up  the  cup,  come  fill  up  the  can. 
We've  polished  off  Yeh  and  we've  polished  off  Tan  ; 
Kweiliang  and  Hwashana  have  set  their  ports  free, 
And  allowed  us  a  trij)  up  the  glorious  Yangtze. 
L 
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There  are  clangers  by  rocks,  there  are  dangers  by  shoals, 
But  the  Lee  down  the  yellow  stream  fearlessly  bowls, 
And  the  Rebels,  douce  men,  they  just  let  her  be. 
For  they  don't  like  the  looks  of  the  dark  little  Lee. 
Come  fill  up  the  cup,  etc. 

With  dread  and  dismay  they  already  have  seen 
How  we  settled  their  hash  at  the  walls  of  Nankeen, 
And  the  Furious  and  Cruiser  ready  will  be 
To  avenge  any  insult  that 's  offered  to  she.  ' 

Come  fill  up  the  cup,  etc. 

There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 
Oft  we'll  think  of  our  Chief  in  his  home  in  the  North  ; 
Sunny  memories  with  him  connected  will  be, 
Of  Canton,  the  Peiho,  and  the  Gulf  Pecheli. 

Come  fill  up  the  cup,  etc.  ^ 

We  brought  you  up  safe  both  in  body  and  bones. 
But  we  can't  take  you  down,  so  we  leave  you  to  Jones,' 
And  the  folks  at  Shanghae  will  surprised  be  to  see 
That  the  Mission  are  stowed  in  the  dark  little  Lee. 
Come  fill  up  your  cup,  come  fill  up  your  can, 
We  got  to  Hankow,  but  we  stuck  at  Kewkang  ; 
But  it  will  indeed  be  amazing  to  me 
If  we  don't  manage  somehow  to  beat  the  Yangtze  ! 

Shanghae. — January  25th. — After  full  consideration  I  have 
resolved  to  go  at  once  to  Hong-kong,  and  take  the  Canton  diflV 
culty  in  hand.  A  variety  of  circumstances  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Court  of  Pekin  is  about  to  play  us  false.  Ho, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Kiang  ;  the  Tautai  of  this  port ; 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  district,  all  well-disposed  to  foreigners, 
liave  been  gradually  removed  from  the  councils  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Some  papers  which  we  have  seized  also  indicate  that 
the  Emperor  is  by  no  means  reconciled  to  some  of  the  most 
important  concessions  obtained  in  the  Treaties.  This  row  at 
Canton  is  therefore  very  opportune.  I  liave  taken  a  high  tone, 
informed  the  Commissioners  that  I  am  off  to  the  South  to 
punish  disturbers  of  the  peace  there,  and  that  when  I  have 
taught  them  to  respect  treaties,  I  (or  my  successor)  will  return 
to  settle  matters  still  pending  here,  pacifically  or  otherwise  as 
the  Emperor  may  prefer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  language 
will  bring  them  to  their  senses,  or  rather  bring  the  Court  to  its 
senses,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Commissioners  are  so  much 
to  blame.  I  had  already  asked  all  the  society  liere  to  a  party 
for  this  evening,  so  it  will  be  a  farewell  entertainment,  and  I 
shall  embark  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  I  hope  to  catch  the  mail  at 
Hong-kong.  .  .  . 

January  27th. — Fm<r  P.M. — We  are  off  from  Woosung.     We 

1  Commander  of  the  Lee. 
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started  immediately  after  the  party  on  the  25tli,  but  after  pro- 
ceeding about  fifty  miles  we  met  the  Inflexible  with  stores  for 
this  ship,  and  I  was  obliged  to  agree  to  Captain  O.'s  proposal  to 
turn  back  for  them.  This  has  lost  us  a  day  and  a  half.  ...  I 
was  not  very  well  yesterday,  and  the  day  was  rough.  To-day  I 
am  better,  and  the  weather  is  fine  though  very  cold.  Tlie  In- 
flexible is  going  to  Jeddo,  .  .  .  and  I  have  taken  it  on  myself  to 
autliorize  the  Captain  to  offer  to  bring  to  England  a  couple  of 
Japanese  Ambassadors,  whom  the  Yankees  wish  to  catch  and 
to  carry  across  the  Pacific  to  Yankee  Land,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
suading them  that  their  country  whips  all  creation.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  succeed,  but  the  experiment  is  worth 
making. 

•  January  30ih. — Sunday. — We  are  going  on  well,  with  a  fair 
wind.  I  suppose  we  are  about  half-way  to  Hong-kong.  .  .  . 
Eleven  months  have  passed  since  we  steamed  up  this  sea  on 
our  way  to  Shanghae.     What  a  busy  eleven  months  ! 

Fchriiary  1st. — Another  month  begun.  On  the  2d  of  March 
1858  we  left  Hong-kong  for  the  North.  We  shall  probably 
anchor  in  that  harbour  again  on  the  2d  Febniary  1859.  We 
have  had  fair  wind  but  too  much  motion  for  writing.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  wonderful  change  of  temperature.  Last  night  late  I 
stayed  some  time  on  deck  inviting  the  breeze,  which  was  balmy 
though  strong,  to  beat  upon  me.  Two  war-steamers  and  a  gun- 
boat ha^^e  just  passed  us  on  some  expedition  after  pirates.  It 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  fear  we  do  some  horrible  injustices  in 
this  pirate-hunting.  The  system  of  giving  our  sailors  a  direct 
interest  in  captures  is  certainly  a  barbarous  one,  and  the  parent 
of  much  evil ;  though  perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
remedy.  The  result,  however,  is  that  not  only  are  seizures  often 
made  which  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all,  but  also  duties  are 
neglected  which  do  not  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  B.  once  said  to 
me  in  talking  of  the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  police  over  even 
English  vessels  which  cany  coolies  to  foreign  ports  : — "  Men-of- 
war  have  orders  to  seize  vessels  breaking  the  law,  but  as  they 
are  not  prizes,  and  the  captain  if  he  seizes  them  wrongfully  is 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  how  can  you  expect  them  to 
act?"  .  .  . 

February  3d. — We  reached  Hong-kong  at  about  eleven  a.m. 
yesterday.  The  scenery  is,  I  must  say,  striking,  after  some 
months'  absence.  The  Admiral  called  on  me.  I  caUed  on  Sir 
J.  B.  Both  visits  passed  off  w^ell  enough.  .  .  .  Having  nothing 
to  do  at  Hong-kong,  I  set  off  again  this  morning  up  the  river  to 
Canton.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  within  the  next  fortnight 
to  bring  matters  to  a  satisfactory  state  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  propose  then  to  return,  and  await  the  mail  of  the  25th  of 
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January,  wliich  will  I  think  give  me  definite  information  re- 
specting F.'s  movements.  The  Hong-kong  papers  are  still 
labouring  hard  to  prove  that  I  have  done  nothing  since  I  came 
out  here.  .  .  .  Your  last  letters  are  gone  to  Shanghae.  .  .  . 

Canton.— February  Qth. — Sunday. — I  have  just  returned  from 
service  on  deck.  ...  It  has  rained  since  we  came  here,  but  I 
landed  both  on  Friday  and  yesterday.  On  the  former  day  I 
went  to  the  General's  quarters.  .  .  .  He  seems  disposed  to  carry 
out  my  policy  here.  ...  A  great  number  of  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  military  lines  have  been  destroyed,  but  other- 
wise I  do  not  see  much  change  in  the  appearance  of  Canton.  .  .  . 

February  lOth. — My  letters  to  the  9th  December  have  arrived. 
...  I  have  nothing  either  from  F.  or  the  Government.  ...  It 
is  only  by  the  last  mail  that  I  heard  of  F.'s  appointment,  and 
until  then  I  knew  nothing  of  what  the  Government  intended  to 
do,  and  nothing  of  what  they  expected  me  to  do.  .  .  . 

February  llth. — I  was  interrupted  yesterday  by  two  mer- 
chants who  came  to  call.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  on  the  8th, 
a  body  of  troops  about  1000  strong  started  on  an  expedition 
into  the  interior,  which  was  to  take  three  days.  I  accompanied 
or  rather  preceded  them  on  the  first  day's  march,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Canton.  We  rode  through  a  very  pretty  country, 
passing  by  the  village  of  Sheksing,  where  there  was  a  fight  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  people  were  very  respectfvd,  and  apparently 
not  alarmed  by  our  visit.  At  the  place  where  the  troops  were 
to  encamp  for  the  night,  a  cattle  fair  was  in  progress,  and  our 
arrival  did  not  seem  to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the  Canton  Government  arrangements  will 
be  ultimately  justified.  ...  I  do  not  think  I  shall  now  go  to 
Manilla  or  Borneo,  but  proceed  straight  home  when  I  can  get 
away.  ... 

February  \Mh. — The  mail  of  the  25th  December  is  come,  but 
with  no  letter  for  me  except  one  from  L.,  written  after  his  visit 
to  you,  which  ought  to  have  reached  me  by  the  mail  before.  .  .  . 
The  military  expedition  into  the  country  was  entirely  success- 
ful. The  troops  were  received  everywhere  as  friends,  consider- 
ing what  has  been  of  yore  the  state  of  feeling  in  this  province 
towards  us.  I  think  this  almost  the  most  remarkable  thing 
which  has  happened  since  I  came  here.  Would  it  have  hap- 
j)ened  if  I  had  given  way  to  those  who  M'ished  me  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  through  all  the  country  villages  ?  Or  if  I  had  gone 
home,  and  left  the  winding-up  of  these  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
others  ?  .  .  .  I  say  all  this  because  I  am  anxious  that  you 
should  appreeiat^j  the  motives  which  have  made  me  prolong  my 
stay  in  this  quarter.  .  .  . 

February  14^7^.-  TIds  letter  must  be  despatched  to-day.     I 
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await  anxiously  the  next  mail.  The  next  mail !  Always  the 
next  mail,  yon  will  say ;  but  really  I  think  this  next  mail  must 
make  my  way  clearer.  .  .  . 

H.M.S.  Furious. — Passing  Whampoa. — February  I5th. — .  .  . 
I  started  this  forenoon  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  General 
in  an  expedition  which  he  is  about  to  make  up  the  West  Eiver, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  Kwan-tung  province.  I  found,  how- 
ever, on  inquiry  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  a  great  part  of 
the  way  in  this  ship  alone,  as  the  gunboats  and  the  force  take 
a  short  cut,  and  although  I  am  not  much  afraid  either  of  China- 
men or  shoals,  yet,  if  I  went  aground  or  had  to  fight,  the  world 
of  my  critics  might  say  that  I  had  exposed  myself  needlessly, 
etc.  etc.  ...  In  short  I  felt  that  to  get  into  a  scrape  by  follow- 
ing the  General  up  the  West  Eiver,  was  a  diff'ei'ent  thing  alto- 
gether from  getting  into  difficulty  on  such  an  expedition  as  that 
of  the  Yangtze.  So  I  changed  my  plan  of  operations,  sent  back 
the  gunboat  attached  to  me,  and  resolved  to  visit  instead  the 
port  of  Hainan,  the  southernmost  port  opened  by  the  new 
Treaty.  This  expedition,  if  no  accident  happens,  ought  not  to 
occupy  more  than  eight  or  ten  days.  I  shall  be  again  at  Hong- 
kong before  the  next  mail  from  Englaud  arrives,  and  meanwhile 
I  shall  be  more  usefully  employed  in  visiting  a  place  which 
others  are  not  going  to,  than  I  should  be  in  accompanying  a 
military  expedition. 

Fehruary  1 1th. — We  reached  Macao  yesterday  morning,  and 
I  landed  to  visit  the  Portuguese  Governor  and  M.  de  Bourbou- 
lon.  The  former  was  absent.  From  the  latter  I  gathered  tliat 
nothing  had  been  received  from  the  French  Government  as  to 
their  intentions  respecting  an  Ambassador  for  Pekin.  I  visited 
the  Garden  of  Camoiins,  and  wandered  among  the  narrow  ujv 
and-down  streets,  which  with  the  churches  and  convents,  and 
air  of  quiet  vetusM,  remind  one  of  a  town  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  After  some  hours  I  re-embarked,  and  this  morning 
we  started  for  Hainan,  and  are  now  going  through  a  calm  sea, 
with  a  number  of  bleak  hilly  islands  on  our  right.  .  .  .  The 
only  thing  I  have  heard  of  F.  is  a  rumour  that  he  was  to  leave 
England  early  this  month.  The  Magicienne  goes  to  Singapore 
to  meet  him.  .  .  . 

February  19 th. — Yesterday  morning  we  reached  the  island  of 
Hainan,  a  sandy  flat-looking  coast.  At  9.30,  as  we  were  at 
breakfast,  we  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  put  about,  having 
discovered  shallow  soundings  and  a  coral  rock,  an  unpleasant 
hint.  ...  In  short  Captain  0.  was  of  opinion  that  with  the 
wind  blowing  on  shore  and  very  imperfect  charts,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  go  on  to  the  port  of  Hainan,  and  we  put  about,  steer- 
ing to  the  coast  of  the  Kwan-tung  province.     It  was  rough,  and 
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I  felt  otherwise  out  of  sorts.  .  .  .  This  morning  we  sighted  the 
coast,  and  have  been  going  along  it  all  day.  It  is  bold  and 
hilly,  but  the  hills,  as  is  the  case  generally  in  this  part  of  China, 
are  sadly  in  want  of  trees.  We  have  now  anchored  for  the 
night  in  a  quiet  harbour  named  Hailing-shan.  I  did  not  land, 
as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  see.  There  are  a  good 
many  fishing-boats,  and  two  junks  heavily  armed,  which  some 
of  my  friends  would  be  glad  to  vote  pirates.  .  .  . 

February  20th. — Sunday. —  We  have  just  anchored  in  a  quiet 
harbour,  on  the  island  of  St.  John,  or  Sancian,  as  Hue  calls 
it ;  the  first  place  in  China  where  the  Portuguese  settled.  Here, 
too,  St.  Franqois  Xavier  died.  I  should  land  and  look  at  his 
tomb  if  I  thought  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  island,  but  it  is  late 
(five  P.M.),  and  a  long  way  to  pull.  It  has  been  blowing  all 
day.  .  .  .  We  have  never  been  far  from  the  shore,  which  has 
the  same  character  as  yesterday,  perhaps  even  bolder. 

February  2'2d. — Sc've7i  A.M. — We  are  starting  from  our  anchor- 
age off  Luntoo  Island,  and  may  reach  Hong-kong  about  ten. 
I  trust  that  this  visit  may  be  the  wind-up  of  my  affairs,  and 
that  the  English  mail  may  decide  me  to  start  at  once  for  home. 
I  cannot  expect  much  satisfaction  at  Hong-kong,  where  the 
people  are  ill  disposed,  and  where  the  business  I  have  to 
transact,  the  indemnity  and  the  factory  site,  is  essentially  so 
troublesome.  Nevertheless,  these  disagreeables  must  be  faced. 
.  .  .  This  morning  is  almost  cold,  but  we  cannot  count  on  any 
continuance  of  cool  weather  now  in  this  quarter. 

Feh'uary  2M. — Hong-kong. — We  arrived  yesterday  at  about 
noon.  I  have  paid  the  usual  visits  of  ceremony,  and  to-day  a 
great  number  of  merchants,  etc.,  have  been  off  to  call  on  me. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  I  have  good  news  from  the  North.  As  I  was 
walking  on  the  deck  this  morning  at  eight  A.M.,  Mr.  Lay  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance.  He  had  come  by  the  mail  packet 
from  Shanghae,  with  a  letter  from  the  Imperial  Commissioners, 
announcing  that  the  seal  of  Imperial  Commission  had  been 
taken  from  Hwang,  the  Governor- General  of  this  province,  and 
given  to  Ho,  the  Govern  or- General  of  the  provinces  in  which 
Shanghae  is  situated.  Lay  further  states  that  his  friend  the 
Taoutae  informed  him  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  the  new 
ambassador  peacefully  at  Pekin,  when  he  goes  to  exchange  rati- 
fications. If  so,  I  think  that  I  shaU  be  able  to  return  with  the 
conviction  that  the  objects  of  my  mission  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

February  2Gth. — No  mail  yet  from  England,  and  this  letter 
goes  to-inon'ow.     It  is  very  vexatious.  .  .  . 

Canton  River. — March  3(/.-- 1  am  really  and  truly  off  on  my 
way  to  England,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  so.     The 
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last  mail  brought  ine  not  a  word  either  from  F.  or  about  his 
plans ;  only,  what  was  very  satisfactory,  the  approval  of  Govern- 
ment of  my  arrangement  respecting  the  residence  of  the  British 
Minister  in  China.  I  have,  however,  determined  to  start,  and 
to  take  my  chance  of  him  somewhere  e?i  route.  Uidess  I  were 
to  go  back  to  Slianghae,  I  could  not  do  much  more  here  now ; 
and  if  I  put  off,  I  shall  have  the  monsoon  against  me,  and 
great  heat  in  the  Eed  Sea.  Having  resolved  on  this  course,  I 
invited  the  Hong-kong  merchants  to  come  up  with  me  to  Can- 
ton, to  look  at  the  several  factory  sites.  In  their  usual  arrogant 
way,  they  have  been  dictating  tlie  choice  of  a  site  to  me,  abus- 
ing me  for  not  fixing  upon  it ;  and  I  found  out  that  very  few 
of  them  had  even  taken  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  ground. 
In  short,  I  found  that  in  my  short  visits,  I  had  seen  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  sites  than  they  had  done,  who  live  constantly 
on  the  spot,  and  are  personally  interested  in  the  matter.  I 
started  from  Hong-kong  yesterday  morning,  and  to-day  I  went 
over  the  ground  with  them.  The  rain  poured,  and  I  got  a  good 
wetting.  ...  As  I  was  starting  from  the  town  in  a  gunboat  to 
rejoin  my  ship,  I  met  the  military  and  naval  expedition,  which 
has  been  absent  for  more  than  two  weeks,  returning.  I  had 
not  time  to  communicate  with  the  officers,  but  they  seemed  in 
good  spirits.  It  is  a  curious  wind-up  of  this  most  eventful 
mission,  that  as  I  am  starting  from  China,  I  should  meet  an 
Anglo-French  force  returning  from  a  pacific  invasion  into  the 
very  heart  of  tlie  province  of  Kwan-tung ! — the  pepiniere  of 
the  Canton  braves,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much.  I  was 
not  comfortable  at  Hong-kong.  .  .  .  The  weather,  too,  was  most 
oppressive,  hot  and  muggy,  so  that  I  am  glad  to  get  away,  in- 
dependently of  the  fact  of  its  being  homewards.  .  .  .  On  the 
1st  of  this  month,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  mess  of  the 
Royals,  and  to  attend  an  amateur  theatre  afterwards.  The  play 
was  put  off,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  very  shocking  death 
of  an  engineer  officer,  who  blew  out  his  brains  with  his  revolver 
— accidentally  it  is  hoped.  Six  p.m. — We  have  anchored,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  weather.  ...  I  have  two  letters 
from  you,  one  of  which  ought  to  have  reached  me  by  a  previous 
mail.  .  ,  . 

March  Uh. — Eleven  A.M. — We  are  going  on  at  a  good  pace. 
A  cool  day.  I  have  been  calculating  that  if  F.  does  not  leave 
England  till  the  mail  of  the  25th  February,  I  may,  by  pushing 
on,  catch  him  at  Galle.  This  would  be  a  great  point,  .  .  .  but 
as  I  am  left  in  the  dark,  I  must  push  on  and  take  my 
chance.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  March  \%th. — We  have  been  making  about  nine 
knots,  which  is  as  much  as  the  Furious  is  good  for.     It  has 
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been  roughish  till  this  afternoon,  when  it  is  charming.  All 
our  sails  are  set.  The  heat  tropical,  but  bearable  in  the 
breeze.  ... 

March  8th. — We  are  passing  Pulo  Lapata,  a  bald,  solitary 
rock,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  China  Sea,  the  resort  of  sea- 
fowl,  as  is  indicated  by  its  guano-like  appearance.  There  it 
stands  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  affronting  the  scorching 
beams  of  this  tropical  sun.  All  ships  pass  by  it  between  Singa- 
pore and  Cliina.  So  I  am  looking  at  it  for  the  fourth  time — the 
last  time,  we  may  hope.  We  have  made  fully  200  miles  a  day 
— a  great  deal  for  this  ship.  .  .  . 

March  lOth. — -We  are  now  very  near  the  Line,  and  the  breeze 
has  nearly  failed  us ;  so  you  may  imagine  we  are  not  very  cool, 
but  we  hope  to  reach  Singapore  to-morrow.  These  Tropics  are 
very  charming  when  they  do  not  broil  one ;  and  I  passed  a 
pleasant  hour  last  night  on  the  top  of  the  paddle-box,  with  a 
balmy  air  floating  over  my  face  from  the  one  side,  a  crescent 
moon  playing  hide-and-seek  behind  a  cloud  on  the  other,  and 
right  above  me  a  legion  of  bright  stars,  shining  through  the 
atmosphere  as  if  they  could  pierce  one  with  their  glance.  .  .  . 

March  11th. — We  have  passed  the  Horsbujgh  lighthouse,  and 
entered  the  Straits.  Wooded  banks  on  eitlier  side,  diversified 
by  hillocks,  and  a  ship  or  two,  give  some  animation  to  the 
scene.  It  is  very  hot,  and  I  have  been  on  the  paddle-box  getting 
what  air  I  can,  and  watching  a  black  wall  of  cloud  covered  with 
fleecy  masses,  which  rests  on  the  bank  to  our  right,  and  seems 
half  inclined  to  sweep  over  us  with  one  of  those  refreshing  pelts 
of  which  we  had  a  succession  last  niglit.  It  is  this  habit  of 
showers  which  renders  the  vicinity  of  the  Line  more  bearable 
than  the  summer  heat  of  other  parts  within  the  Tropics.  How- 
ever, the  cloud  sticks  to  the  shore,  so  I  have  come  down  to 
write  this  line  to  you.  .  .  . 

Singapore. — Sunday,  March  13th. — Seven  A.M. — This  place 
looks  wonderfully  green  and  luxuriant  after  China.  The  variety 
of  costumes  and  colours  too,  Malay,  Indian,  Chinese,  etc. ;  and 
the  pretty  villas  perched  on  each  hillock  among  flowering  trees, 
give  it  a  festival  air.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  also  keep  the 
temperature  down.  I  have  missed  the  mail  of  January  25th, 
and  am  hurrying  on  to  Penang  in  the  hope  of  getting  that  of 
February  9th  there.  .  .  .  3.30  p.m. — I  went  to  church  and  em- 
barked immediately  after;  and  here  we  are,  about  ten  miles 
from  Singapore,  going  well  through  a  calm  sea,  with  a  slight 
breeze  rather  against  us.  Twenty  months  ago  I  left  this  place 
at  about  the  same  hour  with  poor  Peel  for  Calcutta.  .  .  . 

Penang. — March  15th. — Noo7i. — Arrived  here  half  an  hour 
ago.     The  steamer  from  England  not  yet  come.     It  is  pleasant 
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to  look  upon  this  hilly  island,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
other  tropical  vegetation,  and  there  is  a  breeze  to  temper  the 
heat.  .  .  . 

March  1  ^th. — Ten  A.M. — Mail  arrived  at  three  p.m.  yesterday. 
No  letters  from  you ;  no  papers  but  a  few  old  ones.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  my  bag  is  entirely  neglected.  .  .  .  The  Queen's  speech, 
etc.,  I  have  seen  through  the  civility  of  others.  After  I  had 
received  my  bag,  it  was  rumoured  that  somewhere  or  other  there 
was  a  despatch  marked  "Malmesbury"  and  "immediate,"  to  my 
address.  At  last  it  was  brought  to  me.  It  proved  to  be  a  tele- 
gram forwarded  by  the  Marseilles  Consul,  saying,  that  "  Lord 
M.'s  letter  to  me  had  not  been  sent,  and  that  if  this  telegram 
reached  me  before  I  had  left  China,  I  was  to  wait  F.'s  arrival 
at  Canton."  ...  At  any  rate,  I  am  going  on  to  Galle.  If  I 
miss  him  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  ...  I  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Penang  Hill,  to  sleep  there,  last  night.  It  is  a  beautiful  ride 
through  the  most  luxuriant  jungle  growth.  Ti^pes  of  all  sizes ; 
leaves  of  all  dimensions ;  flowers  of  all  colours.  From  the  top 
a  magnificent  view.  But  I  have  told  you  of  it  before.  We  did 
not  dine  till  after  nine  p.m.,  and  had  to  get  up  at  five  a.m.  this 
morning.  I  walked  down  the  hill ;  rather  hard  work  for  the 
knees.  I  did  not  find  it  as  cool  on  the  top  of  the  hill  as  I 
expected 

March  \Qth. — Tivo  P.M. —  .  .  .  We  have  accomplished  fuUy 
our  200  miles  a  day  since  we  left  Penang,  and  hope  to  reach 
Galle  on  the  2  2d,  where  I  may  have  to  wait  for  F.  .  .  .  We  are 
now  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     Sea  on  all  sides.  .  .  . 

March  20th. — Sunday. — Eleven  A.M. — Captain  0.  thinks  we 
may  reach  Galle  to-morrow.  ...  I  have  just  returned  from  our 
ship  church.  It  was  rather  hot,  and  too  much  rolling  motion 
to  be  quite  pleasant.  .  .  . 

March  list. — Six  a.m. — On  the  starboard  side  we  have  a  high 
hill,  popularly  known  as  the  Elephant's  Hill,  and  out  to  sea  not 
far  from  it  the  "  Basses"  Eocks.  So  we  are  actually  off  Ceylon, 
about  seventy  miles  from  Galle.  It  is  by  far  the  fastest  run 
ever  made  by  the  Furious.  ...  I  have  been  an  hour  on  deck 
watching  the  great  bright  stars  eclipse  themselves,  and  the  sun 
break  through  the  clouds  right  astern  of  us.  It  is  a  lovely  day, 
and  we  are  a  little  bent  over  by  a  breeze  from  the  shore  of 
Ceylon,  along  which  we  are  now  running.  Noon.  —  Just 
anchored  at  Galle,  after  a  run  of  about  270  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  English  mail  of  February  25th  not  yet  in. 
.  .  .  We  are  surrounded  by  curious  boats  about  two  feet  wide, 
prevented  from  capsizing  by  outriggers — beams  of  wood  floating 
on  the  water  on  one  side  of  them,  and  attached  to  them  by  poles 
of  about  eight  feet  in  length.     I  believe  these  boats  are  wonder- 
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fully  fast  and  safe.  It  is  very  hot,  and  I  shall  go  on  shore  if  I 
can.  .  .  . 

March  25th. — The  mail  came  yesterday,  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  on 
board.  A  letter  from  Lord  Malmesbury  dated  February  3d 
(this  being  the  mail  of  February  25th),  which  seems  to  say  that 
F.  was  to  leave  by  the  second  packet  in  February.  Nothing 
later  from  the  F.  0.  or  from  F.  .  .  .1  was  very  nearly  embark- 
ing in  despair  for  Suez,  when  I  found  in  the  Home  Neivs  that 
places  were  taken  for  the  4th  March  for  F.  I  must  therefore 
remain  here  till  that  mail  arrives.  I  have  two  letters  from  you, 
one  ought  again  to  have  arrived  by  the  last  mail,  and  the  news- 
papers are  generally  a  month  old !  You  have  borne  your  long 
period  of  suspense,  while  I  was  up  the  Yangtze,  very  courage- 
ously, and  I  hope  my  letters  received  since  will  have  cheered 
you.  .  .  .  But  this  one  more,  as  I  end  it  by  begging  you  to  wTite 
to  Paris,  ...  to  say  whether  you  will  meet  me  there.  I  think 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  to  Suez  by  the  Furious,  for  the 
steamers  are  all  crammed.  ...  I  finish  this  to-day,  as  I  intend 
to  go  to  Colombo  to-morrow,  to  visit  Sir  H.  Ward,  and  see  some- 
thing of  this  island.  .  .  . 

Colomho. — Sunday,  March  27th. — I  found  I  could  send  my 
letter  from  here.  We  came  yesterday  to  this  place.  A  drive  of 
seventy-two  miles  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  bread-fruit,  jack-fruit,  and 
other  foliage,  with  occasional  gleams  of  the  Gloriosa  superha. 
The  music  of  the  ocean  waves  hissing  and  thundering  on  the 
shore  accompanied  us  in  all  our  journey.  The  road  was  good 
and  the  coach  tolerable,  so  it  was  pleasant  enough.  To-day  the 
heat  is  very  great;  hardly  bearable  at  church.  All  Sir  H. 
Ward's  family  are  on  the  hill — Newra  Elyia- -  some  6000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  this  being  the  hottest  season  in  Ceylon.  My 
writing  is  not  very  good,  for  I  cannot  sit  still  for  the  heat.  I 
am  walking  about  the  room  in  very  light  attire,  taking  up  my 
pen  from  time  to  time  to  indite  a  few  words. 

March  28th. — There  is  a  great  dinner  here  to-night.  To- 
morrow I  go  to  Kandy,  and  remain  there  till  Saturday,  when  I 
return  to  Galle,  so  as  to  meet  the  mail  from  England.  .  .  . 

JI.  M.  S.  Furious. — At  Sea,  April  9th. — Will  this  letter  be 
delivered  to  you  by  the  post  or  by  the  \NTiter  in  person  ?  Chi 
sa !  .  .  .  You  will  like  to  have  a  complete  record  of  my  expe- 
riences during  my  long  absence.  I  am  now  again  at  sea,  and  I 
cannot  say  how  this  fact  rejoices  me.  I  was  tired  of  Ceylon ; 
and  my  longing  to  get  home  increases  as  the  prospect  of  my 
doing  so  becomes  more  real.  I  was  ill,  too,  at  Ceylon.  The 
heat  was  very  great ;  and  under  O.'s  guidance  I  was,  I  fear, 
somewhat  imprudent.     On  the  day  after  I  despatched  my  last 
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letter  to  you  from  Colombo,  I  started  for  Kandy,  a  pretty  little 
country  town  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  lulls.  I  reached 
it  at  five  P.M.,  time  enough  to  walk  about  the  very  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  "  Pavilion,"  the  Governor's  residence.  Next  day, 
after  seeing  the  shrine  which  contains  the  famous  tooth  of 
Buddha,  I  set  off  for  the  mountains,  and  reached  a  coffee  estate 
of  Baron  Delmar's  at  about  six  p.m.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
fine  cool  climate,  at  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  That  night, 
however,  I  felt  a  shiver  as  I  went  to  bed.  I  had  a  bad  headache 
next  morning,  and  when  I  arrived  at  Newra  Elyia,  the  famous 
sanatarium,  GOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed,  and  send  for  the  doctor.  I  could  not  remain  quiet,  how- 
ever, as  the  packet  from  England  might  be  at  Galle  on  the  3d  ;  so 
I  had  to  hurry  down  on  Friday  from  the  mountain  to  Kandy  and 
Colombo,  where  I  arrived  on  Saturday  evening  more  dead  than 
alive.  Sir  H.  Ward's  doctor  declared  me  to  be  labouring  under 
an  attack  of  jungle  fever.  ...  I  sent  for  the  Furious,  which 
conveyed  me  from  Colombo  to  Galle  on  Monday  the  4tli.  F. 
did  not  arrive  till  the  6th ;  so  all  ended  well.  It  was  an  un- 
speakable comfort  to  me  to  meet  F.  at  last.  We  had  a  day  to 
talk  over  our  affairs,  as  he  did  not  proceed  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th.  ...  I  am  pleased  with  Ceylon,  notwithstanding  my 
mishaps.  For  a  tropical  climate  it  is  healthy  and  bearable; 
but  we  happened  to  be  there  at  the  very  hottest  season.  At 
Newra  Elyia  it  is  really  cold,  and  at  the  height  of  the  coffee 
estates,  very  tolerable  to  vegetate  in. 

April  \Mh. — We  have  been  getting  on  very  well,  over  a  sea 
as  smooth  as  glass  ;  but  it  is  very  hot,  and  I  have  found  writing 
oiit  of  the  question.  Besides  which,  I  have  not  quite  got  over 
my  Ceylon  attack.  .  .  . 

April  18th. — The  most  wonderful  weather ;  a  dead  calm  all 
the  way  between  Asia  and  Africa.  We  sighted  Cape  Guardafui 
yesterday,  soon  after  noon,  and  passed  it  before  dark.  In  truth, 
however,  it  is  never  dark,  for  the  moon  has  just  passed  the  full, 
and  the  nights  are  glorious.  The  heat  is,  however,  too  great  for 
me,  and  I  am  not  yet  well.  To-day  is  cooler,  with  a  breeze 
into  my  cabin.     We  are  within  200  miles  of  Aden.  .  .  . 

April  20th. — Four  p.m. — Just  passed  Perim,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Babelmandeb  Straits  !  A  fine  breeze  right  aft.  We 
reached  Aden  yesterday,  just  witlun  our  ten  days  from  Galle. 
I  found  there  my  captain  of  the  Ava,  in  charge  of  the  P.  and  0. 
coal ;  so  I  secured  his  good  graces,  and  our  coaling  was  accom- 
plished in  a  few  hours.  We  started  again  this  morning  at  five. 
I  found  a  mail,  with  your  letters  to  March  25th.  .  .  .  Your 
patience  was  beginning  to  be  nearly  exhausted  !  This  morning 
as  we  were  starting,  the  mail  to  Bombay  from  England  arrived 
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with  news  to  April  4th.  I  leara  from  it  that  the  Government 
is  beat,  but  nothing  more.  ...  I  landed  yesterday  on  that  most 
barren  of  rocks,  Aden,  and  dined  with  the  Commandant.  He 
was  living  in  a  sort  of  extensive  hut,  near  the  landing-place,  on 
an  eminence.  I  found  it  wonderfully  cooler  than  it  was  about 
three  weeks  later,  in  1857.  Then,  however,  he  was  living  at 
the  Cantonment.  Hearing  that  Captains  Speke  and  Burton, 
who  have  been  making  an  exploratoiy  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  were  at  Aden  on  their  way  home,  I  offered  them  a 
passage  in  the  Furious.  The  former  accepted.  He  gave  us 
interesting  accounts  of  his  journeyings,  where  no  foreigner  had 
ever  been  before.  He  went  from  Zanzibar  to  a  lake  about  600 
miles  in  the  interior,  out  of  which  he  supposes  the  Nile  to  flow. 

Easter-day. —  .  .  .  We  are  sensibly  passing  out  of  the  Tropics. 
There  is  already  something  bracing  in  the  air,  whicli  will,  I 
trust,  set  me  right  again.  We  have  been  progressing  with  our 
usual  good  fortune,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  we  may 
reach  Suez  in  two  days. 

April  26^7i. — It  blew  a  good  deal  yesterday — a  head  wind. 
We  passed  Mount  Horeb  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  upon 
it.  This  morning  there  is  less  sea.  We  may  reach  Suez  to- 
night. ... 
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Pcnioisular  and  Oriental  Steamer  Valetta. — Sunday,  April 
IWi,  1 8G0. — Off  the  coast  of  Sardinia. — I  embarked,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  from  the  Dover  pier,  after  leaving  you,  at  eleven  p.m. 
.  .  .  Captain  Smithett  took  great  charge  of  me,  and  deposited 
me  on  a  sofa  in  a  cabin  from  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
excluded.  It  was  very  cold,  and  blowing,  and  a  good  deal  of 
sea,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  remain  until  I  was  roused  by  being 
told  that  we  were  entering  the  port  of  Calais.  I  went  on  deck, 
and  found  that  we  were  threading  our  way,  under  a  bright 
starlit  sky,  between  two  piers,  so  close  to  each  other  that  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  passing  clear  of  the  fishing-boats  we  met, 
which  were  sallying  forth  for  their  morning's  work.  The 
custom-house  officials  were  very  civil,  informed  us  that  they 
had  received  orders  from  Paris  to  facilitate  our  progress  in  every 
way.  We  got  a  compartment  to  ourselves,  and  reached  Paris, 
without  any  adventure,  at  the  proper  time.  There,  at  the 
station,  were  A.,  etc.,  and  difactcur  from  the  Embassy.  I  went 
off  at  once  with  A.  to  the  Lyons  Station.  .  .  .  There  I  break- 
fasted, and  some  of  my  Staff  joined  us ;  and  I  had  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  0.  and  with  Wm.  G.  .  .  .  We  were 
magnificently  lodged  on  the  Lyons  Eailway,  having  two  com- 
partments reserved  for  us.  We  dined  at  Dijon,  supped  at 
Lyons,  and  reached  Marseilles  soon  after  six  next  morning. 
The  Consul  there  gave  me  the  telegram  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  telling  me  that  nothing  had  arrived  by  the  mail  of 
Friday  to  stay  my  progress.  From  Marseilles  we  started  at 
about  eight  a.m.  We  rolled  a  great  deal  all  day,  so  that  any 
attempt  at  writing  was  out  of  the  question.  During  the  night 
we  entered  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  and  when  I  got  up  this 
morning  I  found  Sardinia  on  our  right,  and  a  perfectly  calm 
sea.  We  had  prayers  at  eleven,  and  I  am  now  writing  to  you 
at  one  p.m.     The  sea  still  calm,  but  a  few  drops  of  rain  are  fall- 
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ing  from  time  to  time.  So  much  for  my  chronicle ;  but  I  ^n•ite 
it  with  a  certain  feeling  of  repugnance  and  self-reproach.  It 
was  very  well  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  voyage,  when  I  wished 
to  share  with  you  whatever  charm  the  novelty  of  the  scenes 
through  which  I  was  passing  might  supply  to  mitigate  the 
pain  of  our  separation.  But  tliis  time  there  is  no  such  pretext 
for  the  record  of  our  daily  progress.  I  am  going  through  scenes 
which  I  have  visited  before,  on  an  errand  of  which  the  issue  is 
almost  more  than  doubtful.  When  I  see  my  friend  Gros  I  feel 
myself  doubly  guilty,  in  having  consented  to  undertake  this 
task,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  make  the  same  sacrifice.  And 
F. — MTiat  will  he  think  of  my  coming  out  ?  It  is  a  dark  sky 
all  around.  There  is  only  one  bright  side  to  the  picture.  It  is 
very  unhkely  that  my  absence  can  be  of  long  duration.  If  such 
ideas  were  to  prevail  in  England  as  those  which  are  embodied 
in  an  article  on  China,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Blackwood,  of  which  I  believe  Captain  0.  is  the  author,  I  might 
be  detained  long  enough  in  that  quarter ;  but  these  are  not  the 
views  of  the  public  or  the  statesmen  of  England.  "WTiat  is 
desired  is  a  speedy  settlement,  on  reasonable  terms, — as  good 
terms  as  possible ;  but  let  the  settlement  be  speedy.  Tliis,  I 
think,  is  the  fixed  idea  of  all.  Gros  tells  me  that  when  he  took 
leave  the  Emperor  grasped  both  his  hands,  thanked  him  wdtli 
effusion,  and  said  that  not  one  man  in  fifty  would  make  such  a 
sacrifice  as  he  (Gros)  was  doing.  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
hear  in  Egypt  anything  to  arrest  our  progress,  but  it  is  possible 
we  may  do  so  at  Aden.  The  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Pekin  on 
the  8th  of  March.  The  mail,  which  we  met  in  Egj^pt,  will 
have  left  Shanghae  about  the  20th  of  March.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  answer  to  the  ultimatum  will  have  been  received  by 
that  time ;  but  we  may  meet  a  later  mail  at  Aden.  If  the 
ultimatum  has  been  accepted,  shall  we  be  able  to  turn  back 
at  once  ?  This  is  doubtful.  I  think  that  we  must  assure  our- 
selves that  it  is  not  only  accepted  in  terms  but  actually  carried 
out  in  practice,  before  we  can  consider  our  mission  closed. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  I  think  that  we  shall 
have  to  go  on  to  Galle  or  Singapore.  I  believe  that  there  is 
uninterrupted  telegraphic  communication  now  between  Alex- 
andria and  Galle  via  India.  If  so,  a  telegram  from  England  to 
Marseilles  repeated  at  Alexandria  ought  to  reach  Galle  in  about 
seven  or  eight  days.  This  is  worth  remembering.  The  consul 
at  Marseilles  offered  to  forward  any  telegram  from  you,  ...  or 
I  daresay  they  would  send  me  a  message  through  the  Foreign 
Office, — if  only  to  tell  me  how  you  all  are.  .  .  . 

Monday,  30th. — I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  do  much  more 
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to  this  letter  before  I  reacli  Malta,  for  we  are  Loth  rolling  and 
pitching,  which  is  not  favourable  to  writing.  The  climate  has 
now  changed.  It  is  very  near  perfection  in  point  of  tempera- 
ture. If  we  could  only  keep  it  so  all  the  way  !  We  expect  to 
reach  Malta  this  evening,  and  remain  about  four  hours.  Where 
are  you  now  ?  .  .  .  Have  you  returned  to  your  desolate  home  ? 
I  think  I  see  B.  looking  up  to  you  with  his  thoughtful  eyes, 
and  dear  little  L.  putting  j)ointed  questions,  and,  in  her  arch 
way,  saying  such  kind  and  tender  words !  ,  .  .  You  must  con- 
tinue to  write,  as  you  did  last  time,  all  you  are  doing  and 
thinking,  that  I  may  reproduce,  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  the  life 
which  you  are  living.  I  do  the  same  by  you,  though  it  is  with 
a  more  leaden  pen  than  formerly.  .  .  .  Poor  Gros  has  retired 
to  his  cabin  in  order  to  take  a  horizontal  position.  Many  of 
my  companions  are  in  the  same  way.  I  must  finish  this  later. 
.  .  .  07ie  P.M. — We  have  had  a  most  disagreeable  day,  and,  to 
crown  our  misfortunes,  the  Vectis,  with  the  homeward  mails, 
which  we  expected  to  have  met  at  Malta,  has  just  passed  us. 
This  letter  will  not,  therefore,  reach  you  till  much  later  than  I 
had  hoped ;  perhaps  too  late  to  enable  you  to  profit  by  my 
suggestion  about  telegraphing.  ... 

Mai/  3d. —  .  .  .  We  are  to  reach  Alexandria  to-night  or  early 
to-morrow ;  and  if  the  Simla  has  had  a  good  passage,  she  will 
be  in  waiting  for  us  at  Suez,  and  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
join  her.  In  that  case  I  shall  have  to  post  this  letter  to-night 
or  to-morrow"  morning.  As  we  reached  Malta  at  nine  p.m.  on 
the  30th,  I  did  not  attempt  to  visit  the  authorities,  but  con- 
tented myself  with  a  stroll  through  the  streets  and  a  supper  at 
the  hotel ;  re-embarking  at  about  midnight ;  soon  after  which 
we  were  off  again.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sea  at  first,  and 
Tuesday  was  not  comfortable ;  but  the  weather  improved  yes- 
terday, and  to-day  it  is  a  dead  calm,  the  thermometer  about  80° 
in  the  shade.  The  only  person  I  saw  at  Malta  was  Charles 
Elliot,  and  the  only  news  we  heard  was  that  the  Sardinian  fleet 
had  visited  Palermo,  an  important  incident  if  it  be  true.  What 
shall  we  hear  at  Alexandria  ?  Shall  we  find  any  intelligence 
from  China  which  will  enable  me  to  surprise  you  by  a  sudden 
return  ?  I  hardly  think  so.  .  .  .  Are  you  still  shiviiring  in  the 
cold,  while  I  am  gliding  through  the  calm  sea  under  an  awning, 
and  going  against  a  breeze  sufficiently  light  to  do  no  more  than 
fan  us  pleasantly  ?  If  it  would  never  go  beyond  this,  there  is 
certainly  something  very  deliglitful  in  such  a  climate.  The 
clear  atmosphere,  bright  stars,  light  nights,  and  soft  air ;  and  to 
be  wafted  along  through  all  this,  as  we  now  are,  at  the  rate  of 
some  twelves  miles  an  hour,  with  so  little  motion  that  we  hardly 
know  that  we  are  making  progress.     It  will  l)e  a  different  story, 
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I  fear,  when  we  get  into  the  Eed  Sea,  where  we  may  expect  a 
wind  behind  us,  and  around  us  the  hot  air  of  the  Desert !  .  .  . 
Six  P.M. — We  are  still  making  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  are 
sure  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow.  I  shall  therefore 
put  up  this  letter  to  be  posted  at  Alexandria,  ...  I  have  been 
employing  myseK  for  a  good  part  of  to-day  in  a  sad  work.  I 
took  with  me  a  number  of  letters  of  very  old  date,  and  have 
been  looking  over  them,  and  tearing  up  a  great  part  of  them, 
and  thro-wing  them  overboard.  I  thought  it  would  be  an  occu- 
pation suited  to  this  heavy  tropical  sea-life.  I  cannot  sit  in 
my  cabin,  for  it  is  too  hot,  and  I  have  only  a  small  port-hole 
out  of  reach ;  so  I  have  been  obliged  to  instal  myself  in  a  quiet 
nook  on  the  deck  for  my  work.  I  shaU  be  sorry  when  it  is 
over,  as  it  is  also  soothing,  and  brings  back  many  pleasmg 
memories  which  had  nearly  faded  away.  .  .  .  Some  few  I  keep, 
because  they  are  landmarks  of  my  past  life.  .  .  . 

Ma]/  Uh. — Six  KM. — Alexanch'ia. — Nothing  at  all  from  China, 
so  we  proceed  in  an  hour  or  two  to  Cairo  en  route  for  Suez.  .  .  . 

Cairo,  May  Ath. — Five  pm. — Just  arrived  here  after  a  veiy 
hot  and  dusty  drive  of  seven  hours.  Baron  Gros  and  I  installed 
tete-d-tete  in  a  magnificent  carriage  of  the  Pacha's.  As  I  have 
seen  Cairo,  and  as  I  consider  it  a  sort  of  crime  to  pass  through 
Egj^pt  thrice  without  visiting  the  Pyramids,  I  have  resolved  to 
set  off  to-night  at  nine  o'clock,  sleep  there,  and  see  the  sunrise 
from  the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid  to-morrow.  I  shall  sleep  in 
a  tomb,  with  a  mummy  for  a  piUow. 

On  hoard  the  Steamer  Simla,  off  Suez. — May  5th. — Five  p.m. — 
We  are  about  to  start  in  a  few  moments.  Our  night  at  the 
Pyramids  was,  beyond  anything  I  could  have  anticipated,  im- 
pressive. I  cannot  attempt  to  give  you  an  account  of  it  now ; 
but  the  drive  across  the  Desert  to-day  was  the  hottest  expe- 
rience I  ever  made.  The  south  wind  was  literally  like  a  blast 
from  a  furnace,  and  although  Gros  and  I  had  the  Pacha's  car- 
riage to  ourselves,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  endure.  This  seems 
a  magnificent  ship,  and  not  many  passengers  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  This  letter  wall  go  by  the  first  chance  from  Alex- 
andria. .  .  . 

Steamer  Simla. — May  9th. — I  had  only  a  few  moments  to 
write  before  we  left  Suez,  and  my  writing,  such  as  it  was,  I 
performed  under  difficulties,  as  the  bustle  of  passengers  finding 
their  cabins,  and  conveying  to  them  their  luggage,  or  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  they  could  rescue  from  its  descent  into  the  hold, 
was  going  on  all  around  me.  I  had,  therefore,  only  time  to  tell 
you  that  our  visit  to  the  Pyramids  had  been  a  success.  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  which  I  ever  achieved  in  that  line.  It  came 
about  in  this  way  :  When  Baron  Gros  and  I,  accompanied  by  a 
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o'entleman  called  BdU  Bey  (he  is  tlie  chief  director  of  the  mil- 
way,  and  all  such  officials  an;  Beys  in  Egypt),  were  journey- 
ing in  our  Pachalic  state-carriage  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  a 
question  arose  as  to  how  we  w^re  to  spend  the  few  hours  which 
we  should  have  to  remain  at  the  latter  place.  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  Pyramids,  as  I  had  witnessed  all  the  otliei- 
lions  of  Cairo.  But  Betts  Bey  observed,  that  to  go  there  during 
the  day,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  Mas  a  service  of  considerable 
danger,  the  risk  of  sunstroke  being  more  than  usually  great. 
We  were,  in  fact,  traversing  Egypt  during  the  period  (of  about 
six  weeks'  duration)  when  the  wind  from  the  south  blows,  and 
the  only  air  one  receives  is  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace  heavily 
charged  with  sand.  He  added,  however,  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  go  to  the  Pyramids  at  night,  remain  there  till 
dawn,  see  the  sunrise  from  the  summit,  and  return  before  the 
great  heats  of  the  day.  When  I  found  myself  at  Cairo  I  pro- 
posed to  my  entourage  that  we  should  undertake  this  expedition. 
My  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  especially  by  "  Our  own  Cor- 
respondent," Mr.  Jjowlby,  who  is  a  remarkably  agreeable  person, 
and  has  become  very  much  one  of  our  party.  It  was  arranged 
that  we  should  dine  at  the  tahle-d'hSte  at  seven  p.m.,  start  at 
nine,  in  carriages  to  the  crossing  of  the  Nile  (about  four  miles), 
and  on  donkeys  from  Gieja  (about  six  miles).  The  Pasha's 
state-coach  came  to  the  door  at  the  appointed  hour ;  we  started, 
our  own  party,  Mr.  Bowlby,  Captain  F.,  and  M.  de  B.,  Gros' 
secretary ;  Gros  himself,  having  twice  seen  the  Pyrajnids,  de- 
clined going  with  us.  The  moon  was  very  nearly  full,  and  but 
for  the  honour  of  the  thing  we  might  have  dispensed  with  the 
torch-bearers,  who  ran  before  the  carriage  and  preceded  the 
donkeys,  after  we  adopted  that  humbler  mode  of  locomotion. 
Our  row  across  the  river  to  the  chant  of  the  boatman  invoking 
the  aid  of  a  sainted  dervish,  and  our  ride  through  the  fertile 
borders  of  the  Nile,  covered  with  crops  and  palm-trees,  were 
very  lovely,  and  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Cairo  w(> 
emerged  upon  the  Desert.  The  Pyramids  seemed  then  almost 
within  reach  of  our  outstretched  arms,  but  lo  !  they  were  in 
fact  some  four  miles  distant.  We  kept  moving  on  at  a  sort  of 
ambling  walk ;  and  the  first  sign  of  our  near  approach  was  the 
appearance  of  a  crowd  of  Arabs  who  poured  out  (^f  a  village  to 
offer  us  their  aid  in  various  ways.  We  had  been  told  before  we 
started  that  a  party  who  had  visited  the  Pyramids  the  night 
before,  had  been  a  good  deal  victimized  by  these  Arabs,  who, 
alas  !  in  these  degenerate  days,  have  no  other  mode  of  indulging 
their  predatory  propensities  than  by  exacting  tlie  greatest  pos 
sible  amount  of  "backshish"  from  travellers  who  visit  the 
Pyramids.     We  pushed  on  over  the  heaps  of  sand  and  d3ris, 
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or  probably  covered-up  tombs,  which  surround  the  base  of  the 
Pyramids,  when  we  suddenly  came  in  face  of  the  most  remark- 
able object  on  which  my  eye  ever  lighted.  Somehow  or  other 
I  had  not  thought  of  the  Sphinx  till  I  saw  her  before  me. 
There  she  was  in  all  her  imposing  magnitude,  crouched  on  the 
margin  of  the  Desert,  looking  over  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  east  as  if  in  earnest  expectation  of  the 
sunrising.  And  such  a  gaze !  The  mystical  light  and  deep 
shadows  cast  by  the  moon,  gave  to  it  an  intensity  which  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe.  To  me  it  seemed  a  look,  earnest, 
searching,  but  unsatisfied.  For  a  long  time  I  remained  trans- 
fixed, endeavouring  to  read  the  meaning  conveyed  by  this 
wonderful  eye,  but  I  was  struck  after  a  while  by  what  seemed 
a  contradiction  in  the  expression  of  the  eye  and  of  the  mouth. 
There  was  a  singular  gentleness  and  hopefulness  in  the  lines  of 
the  mouth,  which  appeared  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  anxious 
eye.  Mr.  Bowlby,  who  was  a  very  sympathique  inquirer  into 
the  significancy  of  this  wonderful  monument,  agreed  with  me 
in  thinking  that  the  upper  part  of  the  face  spoke  of  the  intellect 
striving,  and  striving  vainly,  to  solve  the  mystery — (What 
mystery  ?  the  mystery  shall  we  say  of  God's  universe  or  of 
man's  destiny  ?) — while  the  lower  indicated  a  moral  conviction 
that  all  must  be  well,  and  that  this  truth  would  in  good  time 
be  made  manifest. 

We  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  fascinating 
spectacle  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  stood 
beside  us,  its  outline  sharply  traced  in  the  clear  atmosphere. 
We  walked  round  and  round  it,  thinking  of  the  strange  men 
whose  ambition  to  secure  immortality  for  themselves  had  ex- 
pressed itself  in  this  giant  creation.  The  enormous  blocks  of 
granite  brought  from  one  knows  not  where,  built  up  one  knows 
not  how ;  the  form  selected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defying 
the  assaults  of  time ;  the  contrast  between  the  conception  em- 
bodied in  these  constructions,  and  the  talk  of  the  frivolous  race 
by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  and  who  seemed  capable  of  no 
thought  beyond  a  desire  for  daily  "  backshish," — all  this  seen  and 
felt  under  the  influence  of  the  dim  moonlight  was  very  striking 
and  impressive.  We  spent  some  time  in  moving  from  place 
to  place  along  the  shadow  cast  by  the  Pyramid  along  the  sand, 
and  observing  the  effect  produced  by  bringing  the  moon  some- 
times to  its  apex  and  sometimes  to  other  points  on  its  outline. 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  exchange  for  sleep  the  state  of  dreamy 
half-consciousness  in  which  I  was  wandering  about ;  but  at 
length  I  lay  down  on  the  shingly  sand,  with  a  block  of  granite 
for  a  pillow,  and  passed  an  hour  or  two,  sometimes  dozing, 
sometimes  wakeful,  till  one  of  our  attendants  informed  me  that 
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the  sun  would  shortly  rise,  and  that  it  was  time  to  commence 
to  ascend  the  Pyramid,  if  we  intended  to  witness  from  its 
summit  his  first  appearance.  We  had  intended  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  tombs,  but  it  was  so  hot  that  we  were  only  too 
glad  to  select  the  spot  in  which  we  could  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  air.  A  very  soft  and  gentle  breeze,  wafted  across  the 
Desert  from  an  unknown  distance,  fanned  me  as  I  slept.  The 
ascent  was,  I  confess,  a  much  more  formidable  undertaking  than 
I  had  anticipated,  and  our  French  friend,  M.  de  B.,  gave  in  after 
attempting  a  few  steps.  The  last  words  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  me  before  we  retired  to  rest,  were  interchanged  as  we 
were  standing  in  front  of  the  Sphinx,  and  were  characteristic : 
Ah  que  c'est  drole !  was  the  reassuring  exclamation  which  fell 
from  his  lips  while  we  were  then  transfixed  and  awestruck.  As 
far  as  the  ascent  of  the  Pyramid  was  concerned,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  follow  his  example,  when  I 
found  how  great  was  the  eflbrt  required  to  mount  up,  in  the  hot 
air,  the  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  feel- 
ing every  now  and  then  with  what  facility  one  might  topple 
downwards.  This  sensation  was  most  disagreeably  felt  when, 
as  generally  happened  at  any  very  critical  place,  my  Aral) 
friends,  who  were  helping  me  up,  began  to  talk  of  "  backshish," 
and  to  insinuate  that  a  small  amount  given  at  once,  and  before 
the  ascent  was  completed,  would  be  particularly  acceptable. 
However,  after  awhile  the  summit  was  reached.  1  am  not  sure 
that  it  repaid  the  trouble  ;  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
ever  wish  to  make  the  ascent  again.  We  had  a  horizon  all 
around  tinted  very  much  like  Turner's  early  pictures,  and  be- 
coming brighter  and  more  variegated  as  the  dawn  advanced, 
until  it  melted  into  day.  Behind,  a.nd  on  two  sides  of  us,  was 
the  barren  and  treeless  Desert,  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Before  us,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  the  river 
meandering  through  it,  and,  in  the  distance,  Cairo,  with  its 
mosques  and  minarets,  the  highest,  the  Citadel  Mosque,  stand- 
ing out  boldly  upon  the  horizon.  It  was  a  fine  view,  and  had 
a  character  of  its  own,  but  still  it  was  not  in  kind  very  differ- 
ent from  other  views  which  I  have  seen  from  elevated  points 
in  a  flat  country.  It  does  not  stand  forth  among  my  recollec- 
tions as  a  spectacle  unique,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  that 
of  the  night  before  does.  Very  soon  after  the  sun  rose,  the 
heat  became  painful  on  our  elevated  seat,  and  we  hastened  to 
descend — an  operation  somewhat  diflicult,  but  not  so  serious  as 
the  ascent  had  been.  We  mounted  our  donkeys,  and  after 
paying  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Sphinx,  we  returned  to  Cairo  as 
we  had  come,  all  agreeing  that  our  expedition  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  interesting  we  had  ever  made.     I  confess 
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that  it  was  with  something  of  fear  and  trembling  that  I  returned 
to  the  Sphinx  that  morning.  I  feared  that  the  impressions 
which  I  had  received  the  night  before  might  be  effaced  by  the 
light  of  day,  But  it  was  not  so.  The  lines  were  fainter,  and 
less  deeply  marked,  ])ut  I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  the  same 
meaning  in  them  still.  When  I  determined  to  visit  the  Pyra- 
mids, I  took  advantage  of  Betts  Bey's  offer  (on  behaK  of  the 
Pacha),  that  we  should  have  a  special  train  to  take  us  to  Suez. 
We  started  from  Cairo  at  noon,  after  having  had  baths  and 
breakfast,  and  submitted  to  the  hands  of  an  Egyptian  barber, 
for  all  our  luggage  had  been  sent  on  before  us.  I  also  received 
a  visit  from  the  Consul-General,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  came  from 
Alexandria  to  see  me.  .  .  .  The  journey  through  the  Desert  was 
tremendous.  It  was  impossible  to  let  the  air  in,  or  at  least  to 
sit  in  the  draught ;  it  was  so  heated.  We  embarked  at  five,  and 
sailed  at  eight;  since  which  time  till  now  (one  p.m..  May  10th), 
we  have  had  a  perfectly  smooth  sea,  with  enough  head-wind  to 
temper  the  heat  a  little.  There  is  a  little  more  wind  and  move- 
ment to-day,  but  not  enough  to  speak  of  We  are  now  passing 
some  islands,  and  are  nearly  opposite  to  Mocha ;  to-morrow  at 
an  early  hour  we  shall  probably  reach  Aden.  Shall  we  find 
any  Chinese  news  there  ?  And  if  we  do,  what  will  be  its  char- 
acter ?  We  have  not  yet  heard  a  syllable  to  induce  us  to  think 
that  matters  will  be  settled  without  a  conflict,  but  then  we  have 
seen  notliing  official.  .  .  .  W^e  met,  at  the  station-house  on  the 
Nile,  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  the  passengers  by  the  last 
Calcutta  mail-steamer.  There  were  some  from  China  among 
them,  but  I  could  gather  from  them  notliing  of  any  interest.  It 
was  a  curious  scene,  by  the  way,  that  meeting; — 260  first-class 
passengers,  including  children,  pale  and  languid  looking,  thrown 
into  a  great  bam-like  refectory,  in  which  were  already  assembled 
our  voyage  companions  (we  ourselves  had  a  separate  room), 
jovial  looking,  and  with  roses  in  their  cheeks,  which  they  are 
doubtless  hastening  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  the  sun.  These 
two  opposing  currents,  bearing  such  legible  records  of  the  climes 
from  which  they  severally  came,  met  for  a  moment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  time  enough  to  interchange  a  few  hasty  words,  and 
then  rushed  on  in  opposite  directions.  As  I  am  not  like  the 
Englishman  in  Eotlwn,  who  passes  his  countrjonan  in  the  Desert 
without  accosting  him,  I  had  as  much  talk  as  I  could  with  all 
the  persons  coming  from  China  whom  I  could  find,  though,  as 
I  said,  without  obtaining  any  information  of  value. 

May  Wth. — Seven  A.yi. — We  are  approaching  Aden,  and  the 
day  is  hot  and  sultry  and  calm,  as  days  at  Aden  always  are. 
Before  I  retired  last  night,  I  saw,  through  the  starlight  (we  have 
little  moon  now),  Perim.     We  passed  it  on  the  opposite  side 
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from  that,  on  which  I  had  on  a  former  occasion  passed  it, — on 
the  right  of  the  island,  instead  of  the  left.  On  the  right  is  an 
excellent  safe  channel,  eleven  miles  wide ;  so  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  Eed  Sea  from  Perim. 
There  is  a  good  anchorage  on  this  side ;  so  says  our  captain ; 
but  of  course  we  could  not  see  it.  1  am  sorry  we  passed  it  so 
late,  as  I  should  have  liked  Gros  to  have  seen  it,  in  order  that 
he  might  calm  the  susceptibilities  of  his  Government  in  respect 
to  its  formidable  character.  Before  nightfall  we  saw  the  place 
where  the  Alma  was  wrecked.  I  enclose  a  little  bit  of  a  plant 
which  I  gathered  on  my  return  from  the  Pyramids.  The 
botanist  on  board  says  it  is  a  species  of  camomile.  It  is  a 
commonplace  plant,  with  a  little  blue  flower,  but  I  took  a  fancy 
to  it,  because  it  had  the  pluck  to  venture  further  into  the 
Desert,  and  to  approach  nearer  the  Pyramids  than  any  other 
which  1  saw. 

On  Shore  at  Aden. — Noan.  —\  am  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Playfair,  who  represents  the  Kesident  during  his  absence.  A 
very  pleasant  breeze  is  blowing  through  the  wall  of  reeds  or 
bamboo,  which  encloses  the  verandah  in  which  I  am  writing. 
I  am  most  agreeably  disappointed  by  the  temperature ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  both  Captain  P.  and  his  wife  do  not  complain  of 
Aden !  So  it  is  with  all  who  live  here.  And  yet  when  one 
looks  at  the  place,  dry  as  a  heap  of  ashes,  glared  upon  by  a 
tropical  sun,  without  a  single  blade  of  grass  to  repose  the  eye, 
or  a  drop  of  moisture  from  above  to  cool  the  air,  save  only 
about  once  in  two  years,  when  the  sluices  of  Heaven  are  opened, 
and  the  torrents  come  down  with  a  fury  unexampled  elsewhere, 
one  feels  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  can  be  possible 
for  human  beings  to  live  here.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  reaction, 
produced  by  finding  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  appears, 
that  reconciles  people  to  their  lot,  and  makes  them  so  con- 
tented. We  have  got  some  scraps  of  China  news ;  and  what 
there  is,  seems  to  be  pacific.  I  still  think  it  possible  that  I 
may  be  arrested  before  I  reach  my  destination.  I  coidd  not 
send  a  telegraphic  message  to  Galle,  I  find,  and  get  an  answer 
before  we  sail  to-night,  so  I  suppose  we  must  go  on  to  that 
point  at  least.  The  Calcutta  mail  is  due  to-day,  but  not  arrived 
or  in  sight.  It  would  be  a  very  happy  consummation  if  I  could 
return  to  you  some  months  before  the  time  fixed  by  our  most 
sanguine  hopes.  ...  As  yet  I  have  kept  my  health  very  well ; 
better  than  I  did  on  the  last  occasion  up  to  this  point.  The 
journey  through  Egypt  was  hotter;  but  owing  to  the  head 
wind,  that  through  the  Ked  Sea  has  been  cooler.  We  may 
hope  to  get  on  pretty  well  to  Galle ;  but  if  we  should  have  to 
return  at  once,  the  heat  will,  I  apprehend,  be  terrific  then.  .  .  . 
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However,  there  will  be  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again  to  enable 
me  to  bear  it.  .  .  .  Nine  p.m. — I  am  on  board  again.  .  .  .  My 
next  letter  will  probably  be  from  Galle,  Our  fate  will  be,  I 
think,  finally  determined  there.  ... 

At  Sea. — Ma^  1 5fh. — We  are  getting  on  slowly,  though  every 
thing  is  in  our  favour — a  smooth  sea,  and  a  breeze,  if  there  be 
any,  slightly  ahead.  The  captain  lays  the  blame  on  the  coal, 
as  he  says  that  when  he  went  up  to  Suez  in  this  ship  as  a  pas- 
senger, she  then  went  so  well,  that  it  was  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  make  the  engineer  reduce  the  force  of  steam,  lest  she 
should  reach  her  destination  too  soon.  In  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  we  have  only  made  210  miles,  whereas  we  ought  to  have 
approached  300.  It  will  make  no  great  difference  to  us,  for  the 
Bombay  vessel  is  not  likely  to  reach  Galle  before  us,  and  we 
cannot  go  on  till  it  arrives  there.  But  shall  we  go  on  at  all  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Gros,  who  is  a  wise  man,  declines  to  dis- 
cuss it.  He  says  it  is  his  plan  never  to  come  to  speculative 
decisions  on  such  points,  but  to  wait  until  cii'cumstances  arise 
on  which  his  resolutions  have  to  be  based.  ...  I  believe  he  is 
right,  but  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  altogether  from  conjecture  on 
a  matter  so  important.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  lean  to  the  opinion 
that  there  will  be  no  war,  and  no  cause  for  the  appearance  of 
our  special  embassies  on  the  scene.  At  the  same  time  I  am  of 
course  quite  aware  that  accidents  may  occur,  etc.,  which  may 
lead  to  a  different  result.  ...  As  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  not  to 
reach  China,  the  sooner  we  reach  home  the  better.  It  will  be 
a  pity  to  prolong  this  undertaking,  in  which  the  ridiculous  will 
have  been  so  largely  mixed  ^vith  the  sublime.  But  if  we  go  on 
to  China,  if  we  take  the  matter  in  hand,  then  I  think,  coute  qu'il 
coiite,  we  must  finish  it,  and  finish  it  thoroughly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  take  us  long  to  do  so ;  but  the  indispensable 
is,  that  it  should  be  done.  This  is  my  judgment  on  the  matter, 
and  I  tell  it  to  you  ...  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  own  mind ; 
but  how  much  wiser  is  Gros,  who  does  not  peer  into  the  dim 
future,  but  awaits  calmly  the  dispersion  of  the  mists  which  sur- 
round it !  .  .  .  He  has  been  reading  the  book  on  Buddhism 
(St.  Hilaire's),  which  I  got  on  your  recommendation,  and  have 
lent  him.  I  have  myself  read  Thiers,  the  Idylls  over  again ; 
some  other  poems  of  Tennyson's,  etc.  etc.  The  first  of  these  is 
very  interesting.  The  passion  of  the  French  nation  for  the 
name  of  Xa])oleon  seems  more  and  more  wonderful  when  one 
peruses  the  record  of  the  frightful  sufferings  which  he  brought 
upon  them ;  and  yet,  at  the  time  when  his  reign  was  drawing 
to  its  close,  the  disgust  occasioned  by  his  tyranny  seemed  to  be 
the  ruling  sentiment  with  all  classes.  As  to  the  Idylls,  on  a 
second  perusal  I  like  "  Enid"  better  than  on  the  first ;  "  Vivien" 
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better;  "Elaiue"  less;  and  "  Guinevere"  still  best  of  all.  No- 
thing in  the  volume  can  approach  the  last  interview  between 
Arthur  and  the  Queen. 

May  1  dth. — A  steamer  in  sight,  and  I  have  asked  the  captain 
to  signalize  that  I  wish  to  communicate ;  so  we  shall  be  able  to 
send  letters  by  her.  We  have  gone  almost  as  smoothly  as  when 
I  began  tliis  letter.  It  is  very  sultry,  and  some  nights  were 
suffocating;  but  yesterday  afternoon  w^e  had  a  tremendous 
tropical  shower,  and  more  rain  to-day,  which  has  a  little  cooled 
the  air.  Not  quite  such  a  shower  as  that  which  I  heard  of  at 
Aden,  where  I  was  told  that  the  last  shower  which  took  place, 
thirteen  mouths  ago,  had  lasted  two  hours,  and  swept  away 
200  houses,  drowned  any  number  of  people,  etc.  T.  has  just 
come  to  tell  me  I  must  make  up  my  letter,  as  the  boat  is  going 
off.  We  are  to  reach  Galle  to-morrow  or  next  day.  ...  I  think 
of  you  and  the  dear  small  ones,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  drawn 
more  closely  than  ever ;  for  in  spite  of  my  pre~occupations,  I 
became  better  acquainted  with  them  during  my  last  eleven 
months  at  home,  than  ever  before.  Dear  B.'s  full  and  thought- 
ful eye ;  L.'s  engaging  and  loving  ways.  Oh  that  I  could  be  at 
home  and  at  peace  to  enjoy  all  this !  .  .  . 

Ceylon,  May  2\st. — Tlie  steamer  by  which  I  sent  my  last 
letter  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  Australian  packets.  Last 
night  was  black  and  stormy,  and  when  I  came  on  deck  this 
morning,  I  was  told  that  we  did  not  know  exactly  where  we 
were  ;  that  we  had  turned  our  ship's  head  homewards,  and  were 
searching  for  Ceylon.  We  found  it  after  a  while,  and  landed 
in  a  pelt  of  rain  at  about  noon.  Sir  H.  Ward  had  come  to  meet 
us,  and  Sir  H.  Eose  was  in  the  Queen's  House,  having  come 
from  Bombay  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  in  India.  On  landing,  I  asked  eagerly  for  China  news. 
Hardly  any  to  be  obtained ;  little  more  than  vague  surmises. 
Nothing  to  justify  an  arrest  of  our  movements,  so  we  must  go 
on.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  sadder  and  more 
depressed  than  I  have  felt  before.  I  cannot  but  contrast  my 
position  when  in  this  house  a  year  ago,  with  my  present 
position.  Then  I  was  returning  to  you,  looking  forward  to  your 
dear  welcome,  complete  success  having  crowned  my  mission  to 
China.  I  am  now  going  from  you  on  this  difficult  and  unwel- 
come errand.  ...  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  every  stone  of  the  place 
where  I  passed  so  many  weary  hours,  waiting  for  F.,  with  a 
fever  on  me,  or  coming  on.  Gros  is  in  the  next  room  bar- 
gaining for  rubies  and  sapphires  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
indulge  in  such  extravagances.  .  .  .  The  steamer  in  which  we  are 
to  proceed  to-morrow  looks  very  small,  with  diminutive  port- 
holes. We  shall  be  a  large  party,  and,  I  fear,  very  closely  packed. 
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May  -I'ld. — There  has  been  incessant  thunder  and  lightning, 
accompanied  by  heavy  tropical  sliowers.  I  got  a  regular  duck- 
ing yesterday  before  dinner ;  however,  I  am  none  the  worse,  for 
1  was  al)le  to  change  my  clothes  immediately.  The  air  is  now 
cooler.  .  .  .  Have  you  read  Russell's  book  on  the  Indian  Mutiny  ? 
I  have  done  so,  and  I  recommend  it  to  you.  It  has  made  me 
very  sad ;  but  it  only  confirms  what  I  believed  before  respecting 
the  scandalous  treatment  which  the  natives  receive  at  our  hands 
in  India.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  had  courage  to  speak  out  as 
he  does  on  tliis  point.  Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  England 
from  calling  down  on  herself  God's  curses  for  brutalities  com- 
mitted on  another  feeble  oriental  race  ?  Or  are  all  my  exertions 
to  result  only  in  the  extension  of  the  area  over  which  English- 
men are  to  exhibit  how  hollow  and  supei-ficial  are  both  their 
civilisation  and  their  CJiristianity  ?  .  .  .  The  tone  of  the  two  or 
three  men  connected  with  mercantile  houses  in  China  whom  I 
find  on  b(jard  is  all  for  blood  and  massacre  on  a  gi'eat  scale.  I 
liope  they  will  be  disappointed ;  but  it  is  not  a  cheering  or 
hopeful  prospect,  look  at  it  from  what  side  one  may.  We  are 
to  sail  at  two  p.m.  It  is  now  thundering  and  pouring.  We 
must  expect  this  sort  of  weather  for  some  time,  till  we  get  nearer 
the  line.  ...  As  you  know,  I  never  much  expected  that  our 
fate  wuuld  be  decided  before  we  reached  Singapore.  E\'en  here, 
(,'liina  is  a  very  secondary  interest ;  but  at  Singapore  it  nmst 
necessarily  be  the  first.  ...  I  so  hoped  to  have  had  a  few  words 
fiuni  you  here ! 

Galle,  May  '23J. — L'homme propose,  mais-.  I  ended  my  letter 
yesterda}-  by  telling  you  that  I  was  about  to  embark  for  Siuga- 
jjore  amid  torrents  uf  rain  and  groM^lings  of  thunder;  but  I 
little  thuught  what  was  to  follow  on  this  inauspicious  embarka- 
tion. We  got  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer 
Malabar  with  some  difficulty,  there  was  so  nmcli  sea  where  the 
vessel  was  lying,  and  I  was  rather  disgusted  to  find,  when  I 
mount-ed  the  deck,  that  some  of  the  cargo  or  bagsjrage  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  that  we  were  not  ready  for  a  start.  1  was 
already  half  wet  through,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sit  still  on  a  bench  under  a  dripping  awning.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  I  had  established  myself  in  this  position,  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted,  and  burst  upon  us  with,  great  fury  from  the 
north-east.  The  monsoon,  now  due,  comes  from  the  south-west, 
and  therefore  a  gale  from  the  north-  east  was  unexpected,  though, 
I  nmst  say,  that  as  we  were  being  assailed  by  constant  thunder- 
storms, we  had  no  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  oureelves 
secure  on  any  side  against  the  assaults  of  the  wind.  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  the  gale  was  so  violent  that  I  observed  to 
some  one  near  me  that  it  reminded  me  of  a  typhoon.     I  had 
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hardly  made  tliis  remark,  when  a  severe  shock,  accompaided  by 
a  grating  sound,  conveyed  to  me  the  disagreeable  information 
that  the  stern  of  the  vessel  was  on  the  rocks.  Whether  we  had 
two  anchors  out  or  one ;  whether  our  cables  were  hove  iaut  or 
not ;  whether  we  had  thirty  fathoms  out  or  only  fifteen,  are 
points  still  in  dispute ;  but  at  any  rate  we  had  no  steam ;  so, 
after  we  once  were  on  the  rock,  we  had  for  some  time  no 
means  of  getting  off  it.  During  this  period  the  thumping 
and  grating  continued.  It  seemed,  moreover,  once  or  twice, 
to  be  probable  that  we  should  run  foul  of  a  ship  moored 
near  us.  However,  after  a  while  the  engines  began  to  work, 
and  then  symptoms  of  a  panic  manifested  themselves.  The 
passengers  came  running  up  to  me,  saying  that  the  captain 
was  evidently  going  to  sea, —  that  there  were  merchant  captains 
and  others  on  board  who  declared  that  the  certain  destruction 
of  the  ship  and  all  on  board  would  be  the  consequence,  and 
begging  me  to  interfere  to  save  the  lives  of  all,  my  own  includerl. 
At  first  I  declined  to  do  anything, — told  them  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  taking  the  command  of  the  ship,  and  recommended 
them  in  that  respect  to  follow  my  example.  At  last,  however, 
as  they  became  importunate,  I  sent  C.  to  the  captain,  with  my 
compliments,  to  ask  him  whether  we  were  going  to  sea.  The 
answer  was  not  encouraging,  and  went  a  small  way  towards 
raising  the  spirits  of  my  nervous  friends  around  me.  "  Ooiijg 
to  sea,"  said  the  captain,  "  why,  we  are  going  to  the  bottom." 
The  fact  is  tliat  we  were  at  the  time  when  that  reply  was  given 
going  pretty  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  The  water  was  rising  fast 
in  the  after-part  of  the  ship,  and  to  this  providential  circum- 
stance 1  ascribe  our  safety.  The  captain  started  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  pump  into  his  boilers  all  the  water 
made  by  the  leak.  If  he  had  succeeded,  the  chances  are  that 
by  this  time  the  whole  concern  would  have  been  deposited 
somewhere  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  leak  was,  however, 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  anchorage,  where  there  is  a  sandy  bay, 
and  there  to  beach  his  ship.  We  performed  this  oi)eration  sue 
cessfully,  though  at  times  it  seemed  probable  that  the  water 
would  gain  upon  us  so  quickly  as  to  stop  the  w^orking  of  the 
engines  before  we  reached  our  destination.  If  this  had  happened 
we  should  have  drifted  on  some  of  the  rocks  with  which  the 
harbour  abounds.  When  we  had  got  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
into  the  sand  we  discovered  that  we  had  not  accomplished 
much,  for  the  said  sand  being  very  loose,  almost  of  the  character 
of  quicksand,  and  the  sea  running  high,  the  stern  kept  sinking 
almost  as  rapidly  as  when  it  had  nothing  but  water  below  it. 
The  cabins  were  already  full  of  M'ater,  and  the  object  was  to 
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land  the  passengers.  As  usual,  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  launching  any  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  none  of  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  except  one  Frenchman  (and  one  English  I  have 
since  heard,  but  its  boat  was  swamped,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
see  it),  saw  fit  to  send  a  boat  to  our  assistance.  In  order  to 
prevent  too  great  a  rush  to  the  boats,  I  thought  it  expedient 
to  announce  that  the  women  must  go  first,  and  that,  for  my  own 
part,  I  intended  to  leave  the  ship  last.  This  I  was  enabled  to 
do  without  unnecessary  parade,  as  the  first  boat  lowered  was 
offered  to  me, — and  no  doubt  the  announcement  had  some  effect 
in  keeping  things  quiet  and  obviating  the  risk  of  swamping  the 
boats,  which  was  the  only  danger  we  had  then  to  apprehend. 
With  two  exceptions  the  passengei-s  behaved  well.  The  first 
exception  was  a  Yankee,  who  has  been  our  fellow-passenger 
from  ^Marseilles,  and  a  subject  of  frequent  comment  and  obser- 
vation. He  is  a  little  vulgar-looking  man,  with  a  black  beard, 
who  never  speaks  to  any  one.  It  was  the  joke  to  consider  him 
an  American  diplomatist,  but,  diplomatist  or  no,  he  had  a  notion 
of  self-preservation,  for  when  the  boat  with  the  women  was 
shoving  off,  he  jumped  into  it,  at  the  risk  of  crushing  tlie 
inmates  or  swamping  the  craft.  He  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
ask  that  his  box  might  be  thrown  after  him  ;  but  this  gratifica- 
tion was  denied  him.  The  other  exception,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
touches  us  more  nearly.  I  had  objected  to  luggage  being 
carried  on  shore  before  the  passengers  were  saved,  and  I  had 
particularly  desired  that  nothing  of  mine  should  be  rescued 
until  then.  I  was  therefore  rather  annoyed  when  C.  announced 
that  a  portmanteau  of  mine  had  gone  ashore  in  a  native  boat, 
which  seemed  to  be  carrying  nothing  else.  On  landing,  I  found 
my  servant  S.  at  the  jetty.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  as  most 
of  the  passengers  were  on  shore  by  that  time.  Wlien  I  arrived 
at  the  Queen's  House  I  asked  whether  a  portmanteau  with  my 
name  on  it,  which  I  saw  in  the  verandah,  was  mine,  as  I  was 
wet  through  and  anxious  for  dry  clothes.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment  when  I  was  informed  by  S.  tliat  this  (as  weU  as 
other  articles  from  the  ship)  was  his,  and  when,  on  farther 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  he  had  hailed  the  first  native  boat  he 
could  see,  put  himself  and  his  own  personal  effects  on  board  of 
it,  and  made  for  the  shore,  leaving  not  only  my  effects,  which 
were  under  his  charge,  but  myself  and  all  my  suite,  on  board.  I 
expressed  my  opinion  of  this  singularly  mean  proceeding  in 
somewhat  strong  language,  and  desired  L.  to  inform  him  that  I 
had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services.  .  .  .  Tlie  other  servants 
behaved  very  well.  .  .  .  Such  were  our  adventures  of  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  something  \vould  happen 
at  Galle,  though  I  could  hardly  have  anticipated  that  I  should 
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be  wrecked,  and  wrecked  within  the  harbour !  A  telegram  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Bowlby  to  the  Times  last  night.  He  put  in  very 
emphatically  the  assurance  that  we  were  all  safe,  so  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  send  you  a  separate  message,  which  could 
only  have  been  to  the  same  effect.  Moreover,  the  line  is  inter- 
rupted, and  it  is  doubtful  when  the  message  may  reach  its 
destination.  Five  p.m. — I  have  just  been  on  the  beach  looking 
at  our  wreck.  The  stern,  and  up  to  the  funnel  is  now  all  under 
water.  A  jury  of  "  experts "  have  sat  on  the  case,  and  their 
decision  is  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  recover  what  is  in  the 
after  part  of  the  vessel  (passenger's  luggage  and  specie)  until 
the  next  monsoon  sets  in — some  five  or  six  months  hence  !  A 
wardrobe  which  has  spent  that  period  of  time  under  the  sea 
will  be  a  curiosity ! 

May  2ith. — I  telegraphed  to  the  Foreign  Office  last  night  to 
say  that  my  letter  of  credence,  full  powers,  etc.  etc.,  were  lost, 
and  to  request  that  duplicates  may  be  supplied.  Gros  is  in  the 
same  predicament.  Besides  this  he  has  lost  a  quantity  of  plate 
and  money.  But  if  the  ship  holds  together  he  will  probably 
recover  both  eventually.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  see  a  full 
account  of  our  adventure  in  the  Times,  for  "  Our  Own  "  intends 
to  make  this  occurrence  the  starting-point  of  his  correspondence. 
C.  has  done  some  capital  sketches  of  our  adventures  in  Egypt. 
They  are  very  clever. 

May  2Qth. — A  mail  from  Cliina  arrived  last  night.  I  can 
get  little  out  of  the  passengers  and  newspapers,  and  that  little 
by  no  means  good  or  promising,  and  I  have  resolved  to  open 
the  mail-boxes  and  get  at  F.'s  despatches.  .  .  .  The  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  people  here  are  doing  little  or  nothing  either  to 
rescue  our  effects  from  the  sea,  or  to  provide  for  our  progress.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  May  27th. — Seven  a.m. — The  fifth  Sunday  since  we 
parted,  and  not  a  happy  one  to  me,  because  my  hope  of  seeing 
you  very  soon  again  is  at  an  end.  It  is  clear  now  that  we  must 
go  on  to  Cliina.  I  opened  F.'s  despatches  yesterday.  .  .  .  The 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  agent  has  agreed  that  we  shall  take 
back  to  China  the  vessel  which  arrived  from  thence  yesterday, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  on  to  Bombay.  None  of 
our  things  are  recovered  yet  from  the  hold  of  the  Malabar,  and 
I  have  lost  my  stars  and  badges,  but  they  may  still  be  fished 
up.  The  fact  is,  the  Company  cares  nothing  for  our  luggage. 
All  they  think  about  is  the  cargo  and  specie.  The  steamer 
from  Calcutta  which  will  take  this  letter  home  arrived  this 
morning,  and  will  sail  again  to-morrow.  My  telegram  to  Bom- 
bay was  too  late  for  the  mail  from  there  to  Suez,  so  I  suppose 
this  letter  will  be  the  first  report  of  our  disaster  wliich  reaches 
you.     I  have  fortunately  saved  my  uniform,  and  most  of  my 
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summer  clothes.  They  were  in  the  cabin.  All  our  books  are 
lost,  which  is  a  great  distress.  Five  p.m. — 1  have  resolved  to 
wait  here  for  the  next  regular  packet,  instead  of  taking  the 
Bombay  one  out  of  her  turn.  I  hear  that  her  boilers  are  in  bad 
condition,  etc.  .  .  .  We  have  now  got  divers,  and  they  are  to 
begin  work  to-morrow,  so  that  we  shall  know  in  a  few  days 
w^hether  we  are  to  recover  our  effects  or  no.  It  will  only  make 
the  difference  of  a  week  in  our  arrival  in  China.  .  .  .  Gros  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  staying.  I  confess  I  am  rather  more 
doubtful  as  to  our  having  come  to  a  right  decision. 

Mmj  28th. — Seven  A.M. — I  enclose  a  sketch  by  C.  of  the 
harbour,  and  our  adventure  in  it.  Sir  H.  Ward  has  been  here 
all  this  time.  He  goes  to-morrow  to  Colombo,  and  wishes  me 
to  go  with  him,  but  I  do  not  like  leaving  this  place  till  I  see 
what  w^e  can  save.  Besides  which  I  have  had  enough  of  travel- 
ling in  Ceylon.  My  young  gentlemen  wish  to  make  a  tour.  .  .  . 
This  will  be  a  sad  letter  to  you,  and  I  write  it  with  a  hea\^ 
heart,  though  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  issue  of 
this  adventure.  ...  I  trust  that  Providence  reserves  for  us  a 
time  of  real  quitet  and  enjoyment.  I  go  to  China  with  the  de- 
termination, God  willing,  to  bring  matters  there  to  a  speedy 
settlement.  I  think  that  this  is  as  indispensable  for  the  public 
as  for  my  uwn  private  interest.  Gros  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  still  hope,  therefore,  that  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon  we 
may  be  wending  our  way  homewards.  Nine  x.u. — The  divere, 
who  are  now  beginning  their  operations,  seem  to  think  that  they 
will  be  able  to  fish  up  most  of  the  boxes,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  contents  will  be  in  a  sad  condition.  .  .  . 

May  30th. — Galle. — .  .  .  Sir  H.  Ward  is  gone  to  Colombo. 
Most  of  my  party  are  on  a  %'isit  to  Kandy.  I  am  here  alone 
with  W.  I  wish  to  be  on  the  spot  to  press  on  operations  for 
saving  our  effects,  at  least  for  rescuing  them  from  the  water, 
that  we  may  know  what  we  have  lost.  As  yet  I  have  got 
nothing  but  some  cases  of  champagne,  and  a  box  of  linen.  Gros' 
plate  has  been  recovered.  All  the  silver  is  black,  and  his  knives 
with  ivory  handles  destroyed,  but  the  gilt  plate  looks  as  well  as . 
ever.  He  had  a  great  apparatus  for  photography,  etc.,  all 
entirely  destroyed.  The  only  excitement  in  this  dull  existence 
is  the  report  of  what  is  fished  up  from  the  wreck.  1  assisted 
at  the  operations  the  evening  before  last,  and  saw  the  diving 
dress  for  the  first  time.  I  think  on  the  whole  that  we  did  well 
to  wait  here  for  one  week.  We  can  communicate  by  telegraph 
with  Calcutta  to  obtain  what  is  indispensable  for  our  use  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  ...  At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  I  re- 
gret even  this  delay.  .  .  . 

Jinie  3d. — Nothing  has  occuiTed  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time 
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except  a  visit  we  paid  two  days  ago  to  a  place  called  Rallagam, 
some  ten  miles  from  here.  It  is  a  missionary  station,  built  by 
the  money  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  or  by  funds 
raised  through  the  Society.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground, 
and  consists  of  an  excellent  bungalow  for  the  missionary,  a 
church,  and  a  school.  A  good  part  of  the  building  is  upon  an 
artificial  terrace  supported  by  masonry,  and  must  have  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  It  appears  that  at  one  time,  while  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  cash  was  abundant,  the  congregation  of 
so-called  Christians  numbered  some  400.  It  is  now  reduced  to 
thirty  adults  and  about  fifty  cliildren.  The  European  mission- 
ary has  left  the  place,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  native  mis 
sionary.  It  gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  the  way  in  which  good 
people  in  England  are  done  out  of  their  money  for  such  schemes. 
We  were  received  with  honour,  a  number  of  natives,  dressed  in 
fantastic  attire,  and  wearing  hideous  masks  and  beating  drums, 
accompanying  us  up  the  river,  along  which  we  were  punted 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  expedition,  and  white  cloths  being- 
laid  down  for  me  to  walk  upon  as  I  ascended  the  hill  which  led 
to  the  bung•alow^  Last  night,  too,  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Cyclops 
favoured  us  with  some  dramatic  representations,  at  which  ] 
assisted.  .  .  .  The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  were  to  go  to 
the  school  for  orphan  children  of  seamen.  As  to  our  fishing,  it 
has  gone  on  slowly.  The  agents  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  hold  the  doctrine  that  they  have  done  all  that  we  are 
entitled  to  claim  at  their  hands  when  they  have  deposited  us 
and  our  effects  under  water  in  Galle  harbour,  and  that  we  have 
no  right  to  any  exertions  on  their  part  to  save  our  goods.  I 
believe  they  even  deny  our  claim  to  be  carried  on  to  Hong- 
kong. I  have,  however,  got  up  the  box  which  contained  my 
decorations,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  jeweller  here,  they  are  now  as 
good  as  ever.  The  Eull  Powers  hav^e  also  been  recovered,  and 
are  legible.  The  letter  of  credence  is  destroyed.  ...  I  got 
a  telegi-am  from  Canning  two  days  ago,  asking  me  to  go  to 
Calcutta  and  thence  to  China,  but  I  told  him  I  must  take  the 
direct  route.  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal.  Among  other 
things  Emerson  Tennent's  book  on  Ceylon,  which  is  interest- 
ing, though  the  residents  open  their  eyes  wide  at  some  of  his 
wonderful  tales. 

June  ith. — This  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  appearance 
of  L.  in  my  room,  carrying  a  bag  with  letters  from  England.  I 
jumped  up  and  opened  yours,  ended  on  the  10th  of  May.  .  .  . 
Your  letter  is  a  great  compensation  for  our  shipwreck  and  delay, 
and  it  is  at  once  a  strange  coincidence  and  contrast  to  what 
happened  on  the  last  occasion.  Then  your  first  letters  to  me 
were  shipwrecked,  and  delayed  a  month  in  reaching  me.     This 
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time  I  have  been  shipwrecked  myself  almost  in  the  same  place, 
and  I  have  got  your  dear  letter  a  month  sooner  than  I  had 
anticipated.  How  differently  do  events  turn  out  from  our 
expectations  !  .  .  .  I  think  dear  L.'s  photograph  pretty,  though, 
of  course,  it  does  not  give  the  dehcacy  of  her  features.  E.'s  too 
is  very  good.  F.'s  hardly  gives  his  bright  look ;  and  E.'s  looks 
heavy.  ...  I  suppose  we  shall  get  off  to-morrow,  though  the 
steamer  for  China  is  not  yet  arrived.  We  shall  probably  be 
crowded  and  uncomfortable.  ...  I  have  saA^ed  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  effects,  some  a  good  deal  damaged.  But  some  of 
my  staff'  have  lost  much  more,  as  they  travel  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  clothing,  etc.,  than  I  do.  ...  I  have  never  received 
your  telegram,  but  I  have  your  letter.  ...  It  will  be  long  before 
I  hear  again.  Most  probably  we  shall  not  remain  at  Hong- 
kong, but  press  on  to  the  North.  .  .  .  Three  p.m. — I  have  just 
been  told  that  the  Bombay  steamer  is  in  sight,  and  wA\  be 
in  this  harbour  to-night,  and  we  shall,  I  presume,  start  to- 
morrow. .  .  . 

June  5th. — I  have  spent  the  last  few  days  with  Mr.  F.,  the 
Government  Agent,  who  inhabits  a  small  bungalow  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  about  200  feet  high,  with  a  beautiful  view,  a  great  sea 
of  waving  cocoa-nut  tree  tops  stretching  out  below,  and  surging 
up  the  sides  of  the  hillock.  It  was  wonderfully  cooler  there 
than  in  the  fort  where  the  Queen's  House  is ;  especially  to  me, 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  lodged  in  a  room  which  faces 
the  sea  breeze.  .  .  .  iY«90?t.  — -We  propose  to  sail  this  afternoon. 
I  leave  a  telegram  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  to  be  sent  to  Bombay 
when  we  are  off.  The  Foreign  Office  will  surely  let  you  know 
the  contents.  .  .  . 

Steamer  Pekin,  Straits  of  Malacca. — June  12th. —  ...  I  am 
beginning  this  letter  under  difficulties,  for  the  heat  is  very  great, 
and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  a  wallah  to  pull  the 
punkah.  We  reached  Penang  yesterday  morning,  after  a  fair 
passage.  The  first  three  days  from  Galle  were  rather  rough. 
The  wind  favourable,  with  a  good  deal  of  rolling.  The  smell  of 
opium  very  distressing  ;  but  I  have  a  cabin  on  deck,  so  I  have 
not  suffered  from  it  as  much  as  many.  .  .  .  After  those  three 
days  the  sea  fell  a  little,  and  as  it  continued  tolerably  cool,  we 
got  on  pretty  well,  but  it  was  not  weather  suited  to  writing 
operations,  so  I  have  not  taken  my  pen  in  hand  until  to-day, 
when  we  have  a  dead  calm,  and  heat  to  match.  At  Penang,  I 
did  nothing,  but  spent  the  five  hours  of  delay  at  the  Govern- 
ment House.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  our  shipwTeck,  but 
our  non-appearance  had  given  rise  to  all  manner  of  conjectures. 
The  Chinese  said  that  it  was  quite  natural  and  right  that  we 
should  be  drowned,  as  we  were  coming  out  to  attack  their 
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countiy.  You  may  perhaps  remember  that  when  I  first  visited 
Penang  in  1857,  the  Chinese  established  there  mustered  in  force 
to  do  me  honour.  There  was  a  sketch  in  the  Illustrated  News, 
which  portrayed  our  landing.  No  similar  demonstration  took 
place  on  this  occasion ;  whether  this  was  the  result  of  accident 
or  design,  I  cannot  tell.  I  obtained  little  China  news.  It  is 
said  that  the  troops  have  moved  northwards.  .  .  .  The  captain 
of  this  ship  is  from  the  Cape,  by  name  Cloete.  He  is  a  superior 
man.  .  .  .  He  tells  me  that  the  first  notice  of  our  shipwreck 
which  reached  Bombay  was  my  telegram  to  Lord  John  Eussell, 
asking  for  fresh  full  powers.  .  .  .  The  Hong-kong  papers,  to 
judge  by  the  samples  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  have 
already  recommenced  their  system  of  abuse.  ...  I  have  every 
inducement  to  labour  to  bring  my  work  to  a  close ;  to  reach 
sooner  that  peaceful  home-life  towards  which  I  am  always 
aspiring.  ...  I  think  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  out  here  ; 
but  as  to  any  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  myself  from  its 
performance,  I  am,  I  confess,  very  little  hopeful.  ...  It  is 
terrible  to  think  how  long  I  may  have  to  wait  for  my  next 
letters.  If  we  go  on  to  the  North  at  once,  we  shall  be  always 
increasing  the  distance  that  separates  us.  It  is  wearisome,  too, 
passing  over  ground  which  I  have  travelled  twice  before.  No 
interest  of  novelty  to  relieve  the  mind.  Penang  and  Ceylon  are 
very  lovely,  but  one  cares  little,  I  think,  for  revisiting  scenes 
which  owe  all  their  charm  to  the  beauties  of  external  nature. 
It  is  different  when  such  beauties  are  the  setting,  in  which  are 
deposited  historical  associations,  and  the  memories  of  great 
deeds  or  events.  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  desire  to  see  again 
any  even  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  so  tired  am  I  of  this  route,  that 
I  sometimes  feel  tempted  to  try  to  return  by  way  of  the  Pacific, 
if  I  could  do  so  without  much  loss  of  time.  .  .  .  This  is  only  a 
passing  idea,  however,  and  not  likely  to  be  realized.  .  .  .  We 
are  to  reach  Singapore  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  leave 
this  letter  there.  ...  It  will  reach  you  about  tlie  20th  of 
July.  .  .  . 

June  IMh. — Singapore. — We  arrived  at  about  noon.  I  find 
a  new  Governor,  Colonel  Cavanagh.  ...  I  am  to  take  up  my 
abode  at  the  Government  House.  Not  much  news  from  China, 
but  a  letter  from  Hope  Grant,  asking  me  to  order  to  China  a 
Sikh  Kegiment,  which  has  been  stopped  here  by  Canning's 
orders,  and  I  think  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  reversing 
C.'s  order,  with  which  the  men  were  very  much  disgusted. 

June  lith. — I  have  ordered  the  Sikh  regiment  to  proceed 
We  embark  at  two  p.m.  My  next  will  probably  be  from  Hong- 
kong. .  .  .  There  are  rumours  of  differences  between  the  French 
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and  English  admirals,  generals,  etc.,  but  notliing  authentic. 
.  .  .  When  you  receive  this,  you  will  he  thinking  of  dear  B.'s 
school  plans.  Would  that  I  could  share  your  thoughts  and 
anxieties  !  .  .  .  I  have  been  reading  a  rather  curious  book — the 
Life  of  Perthes,  a  Hamburg  bookseller.  It  reveals  something  of 
the  working  of  the  inner  life  of  Germany  during  the  time  of 
the  first  Napoleonic  Empire.     It  might  interest  you.  .  .  . 

June  1 7th. — Another  Sunday.  How  many  since  we  parted  ? 
I  cannot  count  them.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  good  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  sad  evening  at  Do%er.  But  here  I  am 
going  on  farther  and  farther  fi'om  home !  We  hope  to  reach 
Hong-kong  on  Thursday  next ;  but  that  is  not  the  end  of  my 
voyage,  though  it  is  the  beginning  of  my  work.  I  am  still 
comparatively  idle,  ransacking  the  captain's  cabin  for  books. 
The  last  I  have  read  is  Kingsley's  Two  Years  Ago.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  ladies  like  Kingsley,  for  he  makes  all  his  women 
guardian  angels.  .  .  . 

June  ISth. — I  was  told  yesterday  that  perhaps  there  would 
be  no  steamer  to  caiTy  the  next  mails  from  Hong-kong.  I 
hope,  however,  there  may,  for  I  fear  you  would  he  anxious,  and 
think  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  iis  again.  ...  I 
have  just  finished  the  third  part  of  Euskin's  Modeim  Painters. 
Some  of  it  is  very  eloquently  written,  though  there  is  a  dogma- 
tism about  it  which  sometimes  sets  one  against  him.  We  are 
getting  on  well,  with  a  wind  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  us 
tolerably  cool ;  and  as  I  have  a  cabin  on  deck,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  shut  my  windows,  as  occasionally  is  the  case  below.  ...  I 
am  told  that  the  Sikh  soldiers  said  to  their  officers  that  they 
would  rather  die  at  Hong-kong  than  live  at  Singapore.  A  very 
bad  effect  might  ha^se  been  produced  on  the  Sikhs  as  a  Iwdy,  if 
I  had  not  interfered  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to  China ;  they 
were  so  dreadfully  distressed  at  being  prevented. 

June  Idth. — It  is  pouring,  only  a  shower,  but  we  have  had 
several  such.  The  windows  of  heaven  opening.  It  makes  the 
deck  veiy  wet,  and  the  cabins  below  close,  but  I  am  tolerably 
comfortable  in  mine,  and  trying  to  write,  but  under  difficulties, 
as  I  have  no  table  and  my  blotting-book  is  on  my  knee.  I 
have  read  Trench's  Lectures  on  English  since  yesterday.  I  think 
you  know  them,  but  I  had  not  done  more  than  glance  at  them 
before.  They  open  up  a  curious  field  of  research  if  one  had 
time  enough  to  enter  upon  it.  The  monotony  of  our  life  is  not 
broken  by  many  incidents.  Tennyson's  poem  of  the  "  Lotus- 
Eaters"  suits  us  well,  as  we  move  noiselessl}'  through  this  polished 
sea,  on  which  the  great  eye  of  the  sun  is  glaring  down  from 
above.  We  passed  a  ship  yesterday  with  all  sails  set.  This 
was  an  event ;  to-day  a  butterfly  made  its  appearance.     In  two 
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days  I  may  be  forming  decisions  on  which  the  well-being  of 
tliousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  may  be  contingent.  .  .  . 

June  20th. — .  .  .  Still  it  is  sad,  sometimes  almost  overwhelm- 
ing to  think  of  the  many  causes  of  anxiety  from  which  you  may 
be  suffering,  of  which  for  months  I  can  have  no  knowledge, 
and  with  which  these  letters  when  you  receive  them  may  seem 
to  have  no  sympathy.  ...  I  can  only  pray  that  you  may  have 
in  your  troubles  a  protection  and  a  guidance  more  effectual 
than  any  which  I  could  afford  when  I  was  with  you.  ...  As 
to  my  own  particular  interests,  I  mean  those  connected  with 
my  mission,  I  can  hardly  form  any  conjectures.  ...  I  am  glad 
that  the  time  for  work  is  arrivinf'  though  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
little  nervous  anxiety  until  I  know  what  1  shall  learn  at  Hong- 
kong respecting  our  prospects  with  tlie  Chinese,  etc.  etc.  ...  It 
is  rumoured  that  I  am  not  to  have  a  Queen's  ship,  but  an  Indian 
vessel,  wliich  has  been  employed  in  carrying  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.  .  .  . 

June  2lst. — Five  a.m. — The  land  of  China  in  sight.  We  are 
approaching  a  pass  between  two  projecting  points  of  an  island, 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  "  Asses'  Ears."  .  .  . 

Hong-kong. — Two  P.M. — I  am  established  here  in  the  Govern- 
ment House,  much  as  I  was  three  years  ago.  I  have  letters 
from  r.  which  show  that  he  is  generous  and  magnanimous  as 
ever.  All  the  authorities  I  am  to  act  with  are  gone  from  this 
place.  Admiral,  General,  etc.  I  hope  to  get  off  on  Saturday.  I 
find  that  we  shall  have  room  enough  in  my  Indian  ship.  .  .  . 
Meanwliile  the  news  from  Shanghae  gives  me  some  hope  of 
there  being  an  opening  for  diplomacy,  and  a  chance  of  settling 
matters  speedily.     God  grant  that  it  may  be  so  !  .  .  . 

June  22d. — I  called  yesterday  on  Lady  Grant,  who  is  at  my 
old  abode.  Head-quarters'  House.  I  gather  from  her  that  Hope 
Grant  is  anxious  for  my  arrival,  that  he  wishes  to  get  on,  tliat 
the  Frencli  are  dilatory,  and  in  short,  that  he  is  well-disposed. 
...  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  I  am  after  my  time,  for  the 
monsoon  has  been  unusually  late  in  setting  in,  and  the  trans- 
ports are  getting  on  towards  the  north  very  slowly.  .  .  .  Sir  H. 
Eobinson  is  now  Governor  here,  and  the  tone  of  the  community 
has  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better.  So  I  am  told  by 
my  young  men,  who  are  in  the  market-place  picking  up  opinions 
and  news.  .  .  .  The  real  source  of  my  troubles  last  time  was 
not  so  much  annoyance  at  having  my  own  plans  checkmated, 
as  my  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which  the  public  interest  ?tnd 
the  public  money  were  sacrificed.  ...  I  must  not  err  in  this 
way  again  —if  I  can  help  it.  .  .  . 

June  23d. — We  all  start  to-day :  tliis  letter  to  England,— 
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we  to  the  North.  ..."  Our  Own"  is,  I  hear,  writing  a  very 
long  letter.  ...  I  have  offered  him  a  passage  in  my  ship  to 
Shanghae.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  I  think  the  prospect  of  an  early 
settlement  of  our  affairs  here  is  better  than  I  expected  to  find 
it.  .  .  . 

Steamship  Ferooz. — At  sea. — Sunday,  June  24:th. — I  am  off 
again.  The  ship  is  comfortable  and  the  sea  smooth,  barring 
the  heat,  therefore  we  have  little  to  complain  of  I  am  sailing 
without  my  "  Flag"  (which  I  used  to  have  last  time),  tlie  Ad- 
miral not  lla^dng  given  the  necessary  orders.  The  change  will 
be  noticed,  and  lower  my  position  both  in  the  estimate  of  our 
own  people  and  of  the  Chinese.     However,  we  shall  see.  .  .  . 

June  25th. — The  wind  is  against  us,  but  it  is  now  cool,  and 
there  is  little  motion,  though  we  do  not  go  very  fast,  and  shall 
probably  not  reach  Shanghae  before  Thursday.  I  am  low.  .  .  . 
Somehow  or  other  I  feel  as  if  I  was  fifty  years  older  than  when 
I  entered  on  my  last  mission.  .  .  . 

Ju7ie  27th. — We  are  rolling  a  great  deal  and  very  uncomfort- 
ably,— a  more  disagreeable  passage  than  I  made  last  time  in 
the  month  of  JNIarch.  So  much  for  all  the  talk  about  the  mon- 
soon. .  .  .  Writing  is  no  easy  matter ;  and  I  shall  probably  also 
have  little  time  after  reaching  Shanghae  to-morrow,  as  the  mail 
is  likely  to  leave  on  Saturday  next,  and  I  may  have  despatches 
to  send  which  will  occupy  my  time.  ...  I  cannot  go  much 
farther,  for  already  1  am  separated  from  you  by  nearly  one-half 
of  the  globe.  I  sometimes  think  of  how  I  am  to  return,  for  a 
change, — by  the  Pacific,  by  Siberia.  It  would  be  rather  a 
temptation  to  take  this  overland  route.  T.  it  appears  has 
already  written  to  St.  Petei'sburg  to  ask  leave  for  himself  and 
C.  to  return  through  Russia.  Alas  !  these  are  castles  in  the  air, 
veiy  weU  to  indulge  in  before  we  reach  Shanghae  and  the  stern 
realities  of  the  mission.  .  .  . 

June  28th. — Such  a  surprise !  .  .  .  Wlien  I  ascended  the  deck 
soon  after  five  a.m.  in  light  attire  to  find  myself  cool,  almost 
cold !  The  sea  had  gone  down  a  good  deal,  but  the  wind  as 
usual  dead  ahead,  and  the  sun  under  a  cloud.  I  do  not  expect 
so  cool  a  day  again  for  some  time.  We  are  not  to  reach 
Shanghae  to-day.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bowlby  is  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion, full  of  anecdote,  without  being  oppressive.  What  his 
letters  to  the  Times  will  be,  I  know  not.  .  .  .  Three  p.m. — We 
are  going  through  the  muddy  water  near  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Yangtze,  having  passed  several  islands.  It  is  still  cool, 
and  the  wind  pertinaciously  heads  us,  however  much  we  change 
our  course.  .  .  . 

June  2dth. — Eight  K.^. — OffWoosung,  waiting  for  a  rise  in 
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the  tide  to  cross  the  bar.  Many  ships  are  visible  at  the  anchor- 
age, siipposed  to  be  French,  A  gunboat  (English)  passed  us, 
going  to  the  South.  It  is  already  hotter.  ...  I  looked  over 
some  old  letters  yesterday,  and  found  a  memorandum  from  my 
tutor,  stating  my  studies  between  eleven  and  fourteen  years  old. 
I  enclose  it  for  B.'s  edification.  ,  .  . 

Slmngliae. — June  SOth. — F.  is  a  noble-hearted  man ;  perhaps 
the  noblest  I  have  ever  met  with  in  my  experience  of  my 
fellows.  .  .  .  He  has  had  a  most  difficult  task  here  to  perform, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  has  performed  it  with  gTcat 
ability.  ...  I  believe  that  the  Jlag  difficulty  will  be  set  right. 
Luckily  Gros  has  an  order  from  his  Government  to  hoist  his 
flag,  so  mine  cannot  be  refused.  .  .  . 

Shanghae,  July  Is^.— The  more  one  learns  of  the  unfortunate 
affair  at  the  Peiho  last  year,  the  more  complete  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  on  the  Admiral,  and  on  the  Admiral  alone, 
does  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  disaster  rest.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  he  redeemed  his  strategical 
blunders  by  gallantry  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  .  F.,  partly  from 
generosity  of  character,  and  partly  from  sympathy  with  the 
Admiral  and  admiration  of  his  valour,  abstained  from  stating 
in  his  own  justification  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  More- 
over, F.'s  policy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  was  one  Avhich 
required  success  to  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  persons  at  a  distance. 
After  the  failure,  no  matter  by  whose  fault,  he  could  not  have 
escaped  invidious  criticism,  however  clear  might  have  been  his 
demonstration  that  for  that  failure  he  was  not  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible.  Therefore  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
result  will  prove  that  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
generous  nature,  he  adopted  the  course  which  in  the  long-run 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  wisest.  .  .  .  What  happened 
has  indeed  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  both  of  us.  ...  I  do  not 
like  to  speak  too  confidently  of  the  future.  Of  course  their 
victory  of  last  year  has  increased  the  self-confidence  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  rendered  it  more  arrogant  in  its 
tone,  Nevertheless  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result  will  prove 
that  I  estimated  correctly  their  power  of  resistance ;  that  we 
have  spent  in  our  armaments  against  them  three  times  as  much 
as  was  necessary,  and  that  if  we  have  difficulties  to  encounter, 
they  are  likely  to  be  due  not  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but 
to  the  cumbrous  preparations  of  ourselves  and  allies,  and  the 
loss  of  time  and  hazards  of  climate,  and  other  embarrassments 
which  we  are  creating  for  ourselves.  My  last  remark  to  Lord 
Palmerston  was,  that  I  would  rather  march  on  Pekin  with  5000 
men  than  with  25,000.  .  .  . 
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July  5th. — I  am  off  to  the  North  to-day.  I  hope  to  catch 
the  mail  there ;  but  to  make  sure  that  you  will  receive  some- 
thing, I  leave  this  here.  .  .  . 

On  hoard  the  Ferooz. — July  5th. — Four  p.m. —  .  .  .  We  have 
passed  out  of  the  Shaughae  river  into  the  Yangtze-kiang.  It  is 
delightfully  cool,  and  the  wind  which  is  now  against  us  will  be 
with  us  M^hen  we  get  out  to  sea,  and  direct  our  course  to  the 
North.  I  received  at  Shanghae  an  address  from  the  merchants. 
As  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  Times  with  my  answer,  I  need 
not  send  you  a  copy,  .  .  .  F.'s  conduct  has  won  for  him,  and 
most  justly,  general  admiration.  A  hint  was  given  to  me  before 
I  started,  that  an  ambassador  would  meet  me  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  as  soon  as  1  arrived.  If  a  proceeding  of  tliis  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Pekin  precedes  our  capture  of  the 
forts,  it  will  be  a  great  embari'assment  to  me.  Gros,  as  usual, 
gives  me  two  days'  start.  The  poor  old  Furious  was  lying  at 
anchor  at  Shanghae.  To  see  her,  brought  back  many  feelings 
of  "  auld  lang  syne."  This  ship  is  very  comfortable,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  like  her  better.  Shanghae  altogether  excited  in  my 
mind  a  good  deal  of  a  home  feeling.  It  was  the  place  at  which, 
during  my  first  mission,  I  had  enjoyed  most  repose.  .  .  .  F. 
remains  there  until  I  have  completed  my  work  in  the  North, 
and  I  think  he  is  right  in  doing  so,  although  I  should  have  been 
glad  of  his  company  and  assistance.  I  hope  that  "  Our  Own" 
is  taking  a  just  view  of  Chinese  affairs,  and  that  in  so  far  as  in 
him  lies,  opinion  in  England  vriR  be  guided  aright.  I  have  liim 
still  on  board ;  so  we  are  now  a  pretty  large  party ;  for  Wade 
has  joined  us,  and  one  of  F.'s  staff,  Mr.  de  Norman.  I  have  also 
sent  for  Parkes.  I  do  not  take  Lay,  because  I  hope  that  he 
may  be  employed  as  the  adviser  of  the  other  party.  He  is  a 
Cliinese  official,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  puzzled,  I  hope 
that  they  may  look  to  him  for  counsel.  This  would  go  far  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  our  difficulties.  .  .  .  The 
French  Admiral  called  on  me,  and  was  very  civil.  The  General 
did  not  come  near  me.  .  .  . 

Jill]/  6th. — We  anchored  last  night,  as  the  pilot  did  not  like 
to  take  us  at  night  across  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
river.  The  night  was  cool,  and  we  started  again  at  about  fom* 
A.M.  I  did  not  sleep  much.  .  .  .  When  we  came  to  our  anchor- 
age, we  found  there  some  French  ships,  one  of  them  the  Ad- 
miral's. He  honoured  me  with  a  salute,  wliich  is  the  first-fruit 
of  my  flag.  .  .  .  It  does  not  do  to  be  sanguine  in  this  world, 
still  I  have  cause  to  hope  that  our  business  in  the  North  wiU  be 
speedily  settled,  if  we  can  oidy  get  the  French  to  begin  at  once. 
What  I  have  to  consider  is  how  best  to  prevent  my  mission 
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from  impairing  in  any  degree  F.'s  authority  and  prestige.  As 
regards  his  own  countrymen  there  is  little  danger  of  this  result, 
he  already  stands  so  high  in  their  esteem.  With  the  Chinese 
there  may  be  more  fear  of  this  result ;  but  it  is  so  much  in 
accordance  with  their  notions  that  an  elder  brother  should  take 
the  part  which  I  am  now  doing,  that  I  do  not  think  the  risk  is 
great,  and  were  it  so,  even,  I  should  find  some  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  evil. 

July  ith. — The  movement  was  rather  too  much  for  me  yes- 
terday, and  I  was  stopped  when  I  arrived  at  this  point  in  my 
letter.     To-day  is  calm  and  cool. 

July  Sth. — Sunday. — A  little  warmer.  It  was  very  hot  while 
the  captain  read  prayers  on  deck,  the  sun  piercing  through  a 
single  awning ;  but  still  it  is  beautiful  weather.  We  are  now 
nearly  abreast  of  the  Shantung  Promontory,  and  shall  soon 
change  our  course,  and  strike  over  to  Talien- Whan  Bay,  the 
anchorage  of  the  English  fleet.  We  have  met  one  or  two  trans- 
ports and  steamers  going  southwards,  from  which  we  conclude 
that  there  may  be  a  want  of  provisions  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous of  the  British  force.  .  .  .  This  is  the  eleventh  Sunday  since 
we  parted,  and  I  have  only  once  heard  from  you.  .  .  . 

July  9th. — Uight  A.M. — It  is  a  calm  sea  and  scorching  sun, 
very  hot,  and  it  looks  hotter  still  in  that  bay,  protected  by  bare 
rocky  promontories  and  islets,  and  backed  by  hills,  within  which 
we  discover  a  fleet  at  anchor.  Wliat  will  this  day  bring  forth  ? 
How  much  we  are  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  rough-hew  our 
ends  as  we  may !  In  little  more  than  an  hour  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  at  our  journey's  close  for  the  time.  Three  p.m. — I  have 
received  visits  from  the  General  and  Admiral.  I  am  to  go  out 
riding  with  the  former  at  five  o'clock.  The  latter  speaks  very 
fair,  assures  me  that  he  will  carry  out  my  policy,  etc.  He  did 
not  salute  me,  and  raised  the  question  of  my  flag,  objecting  to 
it,  etc.  ...  I  told  him  he  was  mistaken ;  that  my  ship  was  the 
seat  of  my  embassy  for  the  time ;  that  on  this  ground  the  French 
Government  had  authorized  Baron  Gros  to  caiTy  a  flag,  etc.  .  ,  . 
Finally,  he  agreed  to  leave  things  as  they  are  till  he  can  refer 
home.  ...  I  have  just  heard#a  story  of  the  poor  country  people 
here.  A  few  days  ago,  a  party  of  dmnken  sailors  went  to  a 
village,  got  into  a  row,  and  killed  a  man  by  mistake.  On  the 
day  following,  three  officers  went  to  the  village  armed  with 
revolvers.  The  villagers  surrounded  them,  took  from  them  the 
revolvers  (whether  the  officers  fired  or  not  is  disputed),  and  then 
conducted  them,  without  doing  them  any  injury,  to  their  boat. 
An  officer,  with  an  interpreter,  was  then  sent  to  the  village  to 
ask  for  the  revolvers.     They  were  at  once  given  up,  the  villagers 
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stating  that  they  had  no  wish  to  take  them,  but  that  as  one  of 
their  number  had  been  shot  abeady,  they  objected  to  people 
coming  to  them  \sdth  arms.  .  .  . 

July  lOth. — What  will  the  House  of  Commons  say  when  the 
bill  which  has  to  be  paid  for  this  war  is  presented  ?  The  expense 
is  enormous  :  in  my  opinion,  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
objects  to  be  effected.  The  Admiral  is  doing  things  excellently 
well,  if  money  be  no  object.  .  .  . 

July  12th. — We  are  in  a  delightful  climate.  Troops  and  all 
in  good  health.  I  shall  not,  however,  dilate  on  these  points, 
because  I  am  sure  you  will  read  all  about  it  in  the  Times.  "  Our 
Own  "  is  in  the  next  cabin  to  me,  completing  Ms  letter.  I  dare 
say  that  he  will  have  a  shy  at  me  before  long,  because  he  has 
complained  to  me  dreadfully  of  the  difficulty  which  he  experiences 
in  discovering  anything  to  find  fault  with.  I  leave  it  to  him 
to  tell  all  the  agreeable  and  amusing  things  that  are  occurring 
aroimd  us.  My  letters  to  you  are  nothing  but  the  record  of 
incidents  that  happen  to  affect  me  at  the  time ;  trifling  things 
sometimes ;  sometimes  things  that  irritate ;  things  that  pass 
often  and  leave  no  impression,  as  clouds  reflected  on  a  lake.  .  .  . 

Talien-Whan  Bay. — July  lUh. — I  begin  this  letter  to-day, 
although  it  will  be  long  before  I  send  it.  .  .  .  Yesterday,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  French  Admiral  and  General  arrived.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  go  over  to  the  cavalry  camp  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  some  ten  miles  off,  and  that  I  should  accompany 
them.  No  doubt  you  will  see  in  the  Times  a  full  account  of  all 
that  took  place  on  the  occasion.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  the  condition  of  the  force,  both  men  and  horses.  The  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  scene ;  the  pleasant  bay,  with  its  sandy 
margin  and  back-ground  of  bleak  hills,  seamed  by  the  lines  of 
the  cavalry  tents  ;  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the  foreground  in 
all  their  variety  of  colour  and  costume,  from  the  two  squadrons 
of  H.M.'s  dragoon  guards  on  the  right,  to  the  two  squadrons  of 
Fane's  light  blue  Sikh  irregidars  on  the  left ;  the  experiments 
with  the  Armstrong  guns — from  one  of  which  a  shell  was  fired 
which  went  over  the  hills  and  vanished  into  space,  no  one 
knows  whither; — will  all  be  described  by  a  more  graphic  pen  than 
mine.  The  weather  was  excellent.  Enough  covering  over  the 
sky  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  striking  us  too  fiercely, 
and  yet  no  rain.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  terminated  by 
some  toitrs  de  force  of  the  Sikh  cavalry  and  their  officers; 
wrenching  tent-pegs  from  the  ground  with  their  lances,  and 
catting  oranges  with  their  sabres  when  at  full  gallop.  Every- 
thing went  to  confirm  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
army  here  which  I  expressed  in  my  last  letter.     Hope  Grant 
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seems  very  much  liked.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  there 
is  a  quiet  simplicity  and  kindliness  about  his  manner  which,  in 
a  man  so  highly  placed,  must  be  most  winning.  I  am  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  grin  of  delight  with  which  the  men  of  a 
regiment  of  Sikhs  (infantry)  who  were  with  him  at  Lucknow, 
greet  him  whenever  they  meet  him.  I  observed  on  this  to  him, 
and  he  said :  "  Oh,  we  were  always  good  friends.  I  used  to 
visit  them  when  they  were  sick,  poor  fellows.  They  are  in 
many  ways  different  from  the  Mohammedans.  Their  wives  '.sed 
to  come  in  numbers,  and  walk  over  the  house  where  Lady  Grant 
and  I  lived."  The  contrast  with  what  I  saw  when  I  was  in 
China  before,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  is  most 
remarkable.  There  seems  to  be  really  no  plundering  or  bully- 
ing. In  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  here  at  present  a  truly 
model  army  and  navy  :  not,  however,  I  fear,  a  cheap  one.  .  .  . 
The  Admiral  told  me  last  night  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Admiralty  to  say  that  (looking  to  the  future)  he  believed  there 
were  two  distinct  operations  by  which  the  Pekin  Government 
could  be  coerced, — either  by  a  military  force  on  a  large  scale 
such  as  this,  or  by  a  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  undertaken 
early  in  the  year,  etc.  I  Was  glad  to  hear  him  say  this,  because 
I  recommended  the  latter  course  immediately  after  we  heard  of 
the  Peiho  disaster,  with  a  view  to  save  all  this  expenditure,  and 
I  still  think  that  if  the  measures  which  I  advised  had  been 
adopted,  including  the  sending  up  to  the  north  of  China  two  or 
tliree  regiments  (enough,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet,  to  take 
the  Taku  forts),  much  of  this  outlay  might  have  been  spared. 
.  .  .  Baron  Gros  did  not  come  here  yesterday.  He  had  been 
told  I  was  not  at  this  place.  I  therefore  intend  to  go  over  to 
him  on  Monday  next.  The  French  commanders-in-chief  have 
not  yet  fixed  a  day  for  moving,  but  it  is  beheved  that  we  may 
commence  operations  on  the  25th. 

Sunday. — July  \Mh. — I  have  been  on  board  the  Admiral's 
ship  for  church.  Afterwards  I  had  some  talk  with  him  in 
regard  to  future  proceedings.  .  .  .  The  problem  we  have  to 
solve  here  is  a  very  difficult  one ;  for  while  we  are  up  here  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Emperor,  as  a 
means  of  placing  our  relations  with  China  on  a  proper  footing, 
we  have  news  from  the  South  which  looks  as  if  the  Government 
of  the  Empire  was  about  to  pass  out  of  his  feeble  hands  into 
those  of  the  Rebels ;  who  have  upon  us  the  claim  that  they 
profess  a  kind  of  Christianity.  ...  I  am  going  to  start  for  Che- 
foo  (the  French  rendezvous)  to-night,  in  order  to  arrive  in  good 
time  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

July  \Uh. — Two  P.M. — We  could  not  get  off  last  night,  for  a 
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sudden  mist  came  on  before  nightfall,  which  wrapped  us  in 
darkness.  At  about  three  a.m.  there  was  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
with  thunder,  which  nearly  drove  us  from  our  moorings.  It 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  we  started  at  about  4.30  a.m.  We 
are  now  in  sight  of  the  French  anchorage — a  long  range  of  coast, 
studded  by  not  very  high  hills.  The  sea  has  been  calm  during 
our  passage.  About  two  hours  after  starting  we  saw  a  despatch 
vessel,  making  her  way  to  the  bay  of  Talien-Whan.  It  probably 
carries  the  mail,  which  we  shall  not  receive  till  we  return.  .  .  , 
I  shall  most  probably  curtail  my  visit  to  Chefoo,  and  endeavour 
to  return  to-morrow,  in  consequence. 

July  ISth. —  .  .  .  Yesterday  morning  your  letters  to  the  26th 
of  May  arrived.     The  Admiral  sent  them  over,  .  .  . 

July  20th. —  ...  I  know  that  you  will  not  forget  this  day, 
though  it  can  only  remind  you  of  the  decHning  years  and  fre- 
quent wanderings  of  one  who  ought  to  he  your  constant  protec- 
tor, and  always  at  your  side.  It  is  very  sad  that  we  should 
pass  it  apart,  but  I  can  say  something  comforting  upon  it.  The 
Admiral  and  General  came  here  yesterday,  and  agreed  with  the 
French  authorities  that  the  two  fleets  are  to  start  for  the  rendez- 
vous on  the  26th,  Ignatieff",  the  Russian,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance here  to-day,  said,  "  After  your  force  lands,  I  give  you  six 
days  to  linish  everything."  If  he  says  what  he  thinks,  it  is  a 
promising  view  of  things.  Six  days  before  we  start,  six  days  to 
laud  the  troops,  and  six  days  to  finish  the  war !  Eighteen  days 
from  this,  and  we  may  be  talking  of  peace.  Alas !  what  resem- 
blance will  the  facts  bear  to  these  interpretations  ? 

July  2lst. — I  have  said  nothing  to  you  of  Chefoo,  and  here 
I  am  again  at  Talien-Whan.  We  started  at  seven  last  night, 
and  arrived  here  at  about  eight  this  morning.  A  quiet  pas- 
sage, though  during  the  night  we  had  one  of  the  sudden  and 
short  squalls  which  seem  so  common  here.  The  captain  was 
called  out  of  his  bed,  and  told  that  his  ship  would  not  steer ! 
Now  for  a  word  about  Chefoo,  I  had  agreed  to  dine  with  the 
General,  Moutauban,  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  so  after  visit- 
ing Gros,  I  went  to  his  head-quarters.  I  found  him  in  a  very 
well-built,  commodious  Chinese  house,  I  must  tell  you  that  as 
we  were  entering  the  bay,  we  descried  a  steamer  ahead  of  us, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  vessel  sent  by  the  French  to  examine 
the  spot  (south  of  the  Peiho  Forts),  which  had  been  selected  for 
the  place  of  their  debarkation,  when  the  attack  comes  off.  On 
the  evening  of  our  dinner,  the  General  did  not  enter  into  parti- 
cidars,  but  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  result  of  the  explora- 
tion had  been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  Ms  scheme  for 
landing  was  altogether  upset,     I  heard  this  with  considerable 
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dismay,  as  I  feared  that  it  might  be  employed  as  a  reason  for 
delay.  Before  we  parted  that  night,  I  agreed  to  land  at  seven 
next  morning,  to  see  his  artillery,  etc.  It  was  a  pour  of  rain  at 
that  hour,  and  soon  after  the  letters  arrived,  so  that  I  did  not 
reach  the  shore  till  ten.  I  then  told  liim  that  if  he  pleased,  I 
would  send  back  the  Eoebuck,  which  had  brought  the  letters, 
to  Talien-Whan,  with  a  request  that  our  General  and  Admiral 
would  come  over  to  Chefoo  to  talk  over  with  him  this  difficulty, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  it.  He  thaidced  me  for  this  offer, 
and  then  read  me  tlie  unfavoiu'able  report  of  his  exploring  party, 
which  was  headed  by  Colonel  Schmid,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Emperor's,  and  the  best  man  (so  they  say)  they  have  got  here. 
He  contends  that  all  along  the  line  of  coast  there  is  a  band  of 
hard  sand,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  low-water  mark ; 
that  the  water  upon  it  is  very  shallow  ;  and  that  beyond,  there 
is  an  interval  of  soft  mud,  over  which  cannon,  etc.,  could  not 
be  carried.  ...  I  am  glad  that  our  chiefs  have  now  agreed  to 
a  combined  landing,  instead  of  at  two  separate  places ;  for  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  we  should  have  gone  on  exploring  for 
ever.  The  French  are  no  doubt  very  much  behind  us  in  their 
preparations,  but  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have  not  spent 
a  tenth  part  of  the  money,  and  with  their  small  resources  they 
have  done  a  good  deal.  It  was  wonderfvil  how  their  little  wild 
Japanese  ponies  had  been  trained  in  a  few  days  to  draw  their 
guns.  After  the  review,  we  took  a  ride  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
from  whence  we  had  a  very  fine  prospect.  It  is  a  much  more 
fertile  district  than  this,  beautifully  cultivated  ;  and  the  houses 
better  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else  in  China.  The  people 
seemed  very  comfortable,  and  their  relations  with  the  French 
are  satisfactory,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  abundant  supplies 
brought  to  market.  On  all  these  points,  however,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Times  will  supply  details.  On  my  return  from 
a  lougish  ride,  I  dined  with  the  Admiral  (Charner).  Next  day 
I  remained  on  board,  and  then  dined  with  another  French 
Admiral  (Page).  On  the  following  morning  the  English  Ad- 
miral and  General  arrived.  They  had  their  interview  with  tlie 
French  authorities,  and  settled  that  on  the  26th  the  fleets  should 
sail  from  Talien-Whan  and  Chefoo  respectively  to  the  rendez- 
vous, somewhere  opposite  Taku.  From  that  point  the  admirals 
and  generals  are  to  proceed  on  a  further  exploration,  and  to 
effect  a  disembarkation  on  the  earliest  possible  day.  So  the 
matter  stands  for  the  present.  The  state  of  Europe  is  very 
awkward,  and  an  additional  reason  for  finishing  this  affair.  For 
if  Russia  and  France  unite  against  us,  not  only  will  tliey  have 
a  pretty  large  force  here,  but  they  will  get  news  via  Kussia 
sooner  than  we  do,  which  may  be  inconvenient. 
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July  22d. — Sunday:  the  thirteenth  since  we  parted.  It 
seems  like  as  many  months  or  years.  Some  one  said  to-day  at 
breakfast  that  it  is  the  last  quiet  one  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
a  while.  In  one  sense,  I  hope  this  may  turn  out  to  be  true. 
.  .  .  To-morrow  our  cavalry  and  artillery  are  to  be  embarked. 
This  takes  place  on  the  other  side  of  this  bay,  and  I  intend  to 
go  over  to  see  the  operation.  I  went  there  also  last  evening 
with  the  General,  and  saw  some  of  the  preparations. 

July  2ith. — To-morrow  we  are  to  make  up  our  letters,  and 
on  the  26th  the  mail  leaves  for  the  South,  and  we  start  for  our 
rendezvous  opposite  the  Peiho.  We  commence  operations  thus 
on  the  day  three  months  after  our  parting.  It  is  now  much 
hotter,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  very  bad  in  that  way  at  Shanghae. 
I  must  write,  and  urge  F.  to  come  up,  if  he  is  suffering  from  it. 
The  embarkation  yesterday  was  very  well  done,  though  not  quite 
so  rapidly  as  I  had  expected.  I  refer  you  again  to  the  Times 
for  details.  It  simplifies  correspondence  a  good  deal  to  have 
"  Our  Own"  on  board.  Yesterday,  a  brother  of  L.'s,  and  Lord 
E.  G.  arrived  from  Japan.  They  speak  of  it  most  favourably  ; 
praise  the  people  as  much  as  we  did,  and  report  still  more 
favourably  of  its  trade.  We  underrated  its  capabilities  in  this 
respect.  .  .  . 

July  25^7^.--Baron  Gros  arrived  this  morning.  ...  I  hope 
our  next  mail  will  take  some  intelligence  of  interest  to 
you.  .  .  . 

July  2&th. — N^oon. — I  am  now  starting  (having  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  fleet)  for  the  scene  of  action  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pecheli.  The  sight  of  this  forenoon  has  been  a  very  striking 
one ;  just  enough  breeze  to  enable  the  vessels  to  spread  their 
sails.  We  have  about  1 80  miles  to  go  to  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous. .  .  .  Meanwhile,  one  has  as  usual  one's  crop  of  small 
troubles.  The  servants  threatened  to  strike  yesterday,  but  they 
were  soon  brought  to  reason.  .  .  . 

July  27th. — Ten  A.M. — We  have  reached  our  destination  after 
a  most  smooth  passage,  durmg  which  we  have  foUowed  close  in 
the  wake  of  the  Admiral.  ...  I  am  reading  the  Lettres  Mi- 
fiantes  et  curieuses,  which  are  the  reports  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries who  were  established  in  China  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  They  are  very  interesting,  and  the  writers 
seem  to  have  been  good  and  zealous  people.  At  the  same  time 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  their  puerility  on  many  points. 
The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  pushed  to  its  extreme 
logical  conclusions,  as  it  is  by  them,  leads  to  rather  strange  prac- 
tical consequences.  Starting  from  the  principle  that  all  un- 
baptized  children  are  certainly  eternally  lost,  and  all  baptized  (if 
they  die  immediately)  as  certainly  saved,  they  naturally  infer  that 
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they  do  more  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  baptizing  dying 
children  than  by  any  other  work  of  conversion  in  which  they 
can  be  engaged.  The  sums  which  they  expend  in  sending 
people  about  the  streets,  to  administer  this  sacrament  to  all  the 
moribund  children  they  can  find ;  the  arts  which  they  employ 
to  perform  this  office  secretly  on  children  in  this  state  whom 
they  are  asked  to  treat  medically ;  and  the  glee  with  which  they 
record  the  success  of  their  tricks,  are  certainly  remarkable. 
From  some  passages  I  infer  that  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  view  of 
the  case,  the  rite  of  baptism  may  be  administered  even  by  an 
unbeliever.  ...  It  is  a  great  deal  hotter  to-day,  whether  owing 
to  our  change  of  locaUty  or  to  a  change  in  the  season  I  cannot 
tell.  Two  P.M. — Hope  Grant  has  been  on  board.  He  tells  me 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Pey-tang  is  not  staked,  and  that  the 
Actseon's  boat  went  three  miles  up  the  river.  This  river  is 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Peiho,  and  the  Chinese  have  had 
a  year  to  prepare  to  resist  us.  It  appears  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  gunboats  from  going  up  that  river.  .  .  ,  Gros 
has  also  been  to  see  me,  and  is  as  amiable  as  usual. 

July  28th. — Eleven  a.m. — The  earlier  part  of  last  night  was 
very  hot,  .  .  .  and  I  got  feverish  and  could  not  sleep.  Towards 
morning — the  good  luck  of  the  leaders  in  this  expedition  came 
again  into  play — a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  right  quarter,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  sailing  ships  have  been  helped  marvel- 
lously on  their  way.  When  I  went  on  deck  the  whole  line  of 
the  French  fleet — it  consists  almost  exclusively  of  steamers — 
was  coming  gallantly  on,  Gros  at  the  head.  He  is  quite  cutting 
me  out  this  time.  The  farther  distance  was  filled  by  our  sailing 
transports,  scudding  before  the  wind.  They  have  been  filing 
past  us  ever  since,  dropping  into  their  places,  which  are  rather 
difficult  to  find,  as  the  Admiral  has  changed  all  his  dispositions 
since  his  arrival  here.  The  captain  of  the  Actjeon  dined  here 
yesterday.  He  told  me  he  had  gone  a  mile  or  two  up  the  Pey- 
tang  river,  been  allowed  to  land,  seen  the  Port,  which  is  quite 
open  behind,  and  contains  about  a  hundred  men.  Thii-ty  thou- 
sand English  (fleet  and  army)  and  ten  thousand  Prench  ought 
to  be  a  match  for  so  far-sighted  an  enemy.  However,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  not  crow  till  we  see  what  the  Tartar  wamors  are. 
Three  p.m. — The  Prench  Admiral  has  just  been  here.  He  tells 
me  that  we  are  to  move  from  the  anchorage  to  a  place  nearer 
Pey-tang  on  Monday,  and  that  on  Tuesday  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  is  to  be  made  on  that  place,  with  the  intention,  I  presume, 
of  taking  it.  .  .  . 

August  Id. — There  have  been  a  few  days'  interval  since  I 
wrote,  and  I  now  date  from  Pey-tang,  and  from  the  General's 
ship  the  Granada,  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer ;  for  I  owe 
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it  to  him  that  I  am  here.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  events 
that  have  occurred — public  events  I  mean — since  the  28th,  as 
they  wall  all  be  recorded  by  "  Our  Own."  We  moved  on  the 
29th  to  a  different  anchorage,  some  five  miles  nearer  Pey-tang. 
.  .  .  There  we  found  the  Eussian  and  American  ministers ;  and 
our  Admiral  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  would  not 
recognise  their  flags  any  more  than  Baron  Gros'  or  mine.  All 
the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Pey-tang  Forts  were 
undefended,  at  least  that  there  were  no  barricades  in  the  river, 
and  therefore  that  the  be^t  way  of  taking  them  would  be  to 
pass  them  in  the  gunboats  as  we  did  the  Peiho  Forts  in  1858, 
and  as  we  also  passed  Nankin  that  year,  but,  to  please  the 
French,  who  have  very  few  gimboats,  and  our  own  Admiral,  it 
was  resolved  that  we  should  land  a  quantity  of  men  in  the  mud 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  them.  This  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  30th,  and  those  of  my  gentlemen  who  intended  to 
leave  me  as  better  fun  was  to  be  found  elsewhere,  kept  up  a  tre- 
mendous bustle  and  noise  from  about  four  a.m.  However,  at  about 
six,  they  were  informed  that  the  orders  for  landing  were  counter- 
manded, on  the  plea  that  there  was  too  much  sea  to  admit  of  the 
liorses  being  transfeiTed  from  the  vessels  to  the  gunboats.  Next 
day,  the  31st,  was  raining,  and  the  sea  seemed  rougher  in  the 
morning.  However,  at  about  nine,  the  gunboats  began  to  move. 
The  General  had  agi'eed  that  I  should  have  his  ship,  and  that  I 
shoidd  move  either  over  the  bar  or  as  near  to  it  as  I  could  manage. 
...  I  anchored  the  Granada  outside  the  bar,  and  as  I  did  not 
choose  to  lose  the  sight  of  the  landing,  I  got  into  my  row-boat  and 
came  in  to  the  place  of  debarkation.  My  incognito  was  re- 
spected for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  the  Flag  Captain  came 
very  near  me,  and  I  asked  liim  where  I  had  better  go  to  see 
what  was  taking  place.  ...  It  ended  in  my  going  at  last  on 
board  the  Coromandel,  the  Admiral's  ship.  .  .  .  The  landing 
went  on  men-ily  enough.  It  was  a  lovely,  rather  calm  even- 
ing. We  were  within  a  long-range  shot  of  the  Forts ;  and  if 
shot  or  shell  had  dropped  among  the  boats  and  men  who 
were  muddled  up  on  the  edge  of  the  mud-bank,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient.  Our  enemy,  however,  had  no  notion  of 
doing  anything  so  ungenerous,  so  the  landing  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly ;  the  French  carrying  almost  all  they  wanted  on  their 
backs,-  -our  men  employing  coolies,  etc.,  for  that  purpose.  We 
saw  nothing  of  the  enemy  except  the  movements  of  a  few  Tartar 
hoi"semen  out  of  and  into  the  to\^^l,  galloping  along  the  narrow 
causeway  on  which  our  troops  were  to  march.  At  midnight 
eight  gunboats — six  English  and  two  French — steamed  past  the 
forts.  It  was  a  moment  of  some  excitement,  because  we  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  would  be  fired  at.     However, 
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nothing  of  the  kind  took  place,  and  about  an  hour  after  they 
had  started,  three  rockets  that  soared  and  burst  over  the  village 
intimated  that  they  had  reached  the  place  appointed  to  them. 
Having  witnessed  this  part  of  the  proceedings  1  lay  down  on 
the  deck  with  my  great-coat  over  me,  but  not  for  long,  for  at 
half-past  two,  Captain  Dew  (my  old  friend)  arrived  with  the 
announcement  that  having  been  on  an  errand  to  the  lines  of 
the  troops,  he  had  met  a  party  of  French  soldiers  who  were 
obliging  some  Chinese  to  carry  a  wooden  gun  which  they  had 
captured  in  the  fort,  declaring  that  they  had  entered  it,  found  it 
deserted,  and  possessed  of  no  defences  but  two  wooden  guns. 
It  turned  out  that  they  had  not  entered  first,  but  that  an  English 
party,  headed  by  Mr.  Parkes,  had  preceded  them.  This  rather 
promised  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the  attack  on  the  forts 
which  had  been  fixed  for  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  But 
there  was  another. fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  perhaps 
there  might  be  some  resistance  there.  Alas  !  vain  hope  !  Three 
shots  were  fired  at  it  from  the  gunboats  which  had  passed 
through  during  the  night,  and  some  twenty  labourers  walked 
out  of  it  to  seek  a  more  secure  field  for  their  industry  in  some 
neighbouring  village.  Afterwards  our  troops  went  in  and  found 
it  empty  as  the  other — so  ended  the  capture  of  Pey-tang.  ...  I 
was  rather  tired,  and  having  no  means  of  retiring  or  dressing 
myself,  I  said  to  the  Admiral  that  he  had  had,  I  thought,  enough 
of  me,  and  that  I  proposed  to  return  to  the  Granada.  He  then 
told  me  he  intended  to  send  his  flag-captain  in  a  small  gunboat, 
which  might  take  me  and  my  party  if  I  chose,  and  that  the 
Granada  was  to  cross  the  bar  in  the  afternoon.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer,  and  started  after  seeing  the  two  Generals — 
English  and  French.  We  came  over  the  bar  in  the  evening, 
and  I  went  to  see  Hope  Grant  at  the  captured  fort  where  he 
has  fixed  his  abode.  While  there  we  discovered  a  strongish 
body  of  Tartar  cavalry  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  along 
the  causeway  which  leads  from  this  to  Tientsin  and  Taku.  I 
urged  the  General  to  send  out  a  party  to  see  what  these  gentry 
were  doing,  lest  they  should  be  breaking  up  the  causeway  or 
doing  any  other  mischief,  and  I  heard  from  him  this  morning 
that  be  had  arranged  with  General  Montauban  to  do  so,  and 
that  a  party  of  2000  men  started  on  that  errand  early.  The 
Tartars  seem  to  be  in  greater  force  than  was  supposed.  The 
officer  in  command  (rightly  or  wrongly  I  know  not  which) 
resolved  to  consider  the  expedition  merely  a  reconnaissance,  and 
to  retire  after  staying  on  the  ground  a  short  time.  Of  course 
the  Tartars  will  consider  this  a  victory,  and  will  be  elated  by  it, 
but  pei'haps  this  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  may  induce  them  to  face 
us  on  the  open.     The  ground  on  which  they  were  found  is  firm 
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and  fit  for  cavalry,  and  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Peiho  Forts. 
This  is  a  very  nasty  place,  and  just  the  sort  of  theme  on  which  a 
correspondent  of  a  paper  loves  to  dilate.  The  country  around 
is  all  under  water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  through  it  except 
by  mo^dng  along  the  one  or  two  causeways  that  intersect  it. 
The  mihtary  are  therefore  glad  to  find  sound  footing  at  no  great 
distance.  Gros  came  up  yesterday,  but  he  returns  to-night. 
His  vessel  went  aground,  and  he  does  not,  I  fancy,  find  himself 
very  comfortable  in  a  gunboat  which  he  shares  with  his  Admiral. 
.  ,  .  "We  are  anxiously  expecting  the  mail  from  England.  .  .  . 

Aicgust  6th. — The  mail  arrived  last  night.  .  .  .  You  had  not 
yet  heard  of  our  shipwreck.  .  .  . 

Atigust  1th. — It  was  dreadfully  hot  yesterday,  but  at  about 
seven  p.m.  I  strolled  to  the  General's  quarter.  I  did  not  find 
him,  but  I  learnt  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  postpone  operations.  Our  delays  on  their  account 
have  aheady  cost  us  the  best  of  the  season  and  at  least  a  million 
of  money.  I  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  I  went  off  to  see 
him  again  this  morning,  to  do  my  best  to  urge  him  forward. 
There  is  to  be  a  conference  to-day  at  twelve.  He  will  call  on 
me  afterwards,  and  t^ll  me  the  result.  Tliis  alliance,  what  will 
it  not  have  cost  us  before  we  have  done  with  it !  The  French 
by  their  exactions  and  misconduct  have  already  stirred  to  re- 
sistance the  peaceful  population  of  Chusan.  They  are  cautious 
enough  when  armed  enemies  (even  Chinese)  are  in  question, 
but  indisputably  valorous  against  defenceless  villagei's  and 
small-footed  women.  It  is  alleged  that  they  hardly  receive  any 
rations,  and  that  they  have  little  to  live  on  except  what  they 
rob.  Our  own  coolie  corps  is,  I  am  told,  even  worse  than  the 
FrencL 

Aiigust  9th. — My  diplomacy  began  yesterday,  for  I  received 
in  the  morning  a  communication  from  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Province,  not  frankly  conceding  our  demands,  but  making 
tolerably  plausible  proposals  for  the  sake  of  occasioning  delay. 
I  have  refused  to  stay  the  march  of  the  military  on  such  over- 
tures ;  but  the  great  slowaiess  of  our  operations  is  hkely  to  lead 
me  into  diplomatic  difficulties.  The  Chinese  authorities,  if  they 
become  frightened,  are  clever  enough  to  advance  propositions 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  accede  to  %vithout  compromising 
the  main  objects  of  this  costly  expedition,  and  by  refusing  which 
I  shall,  nevertheless,  expose  myself  to  great  animadversion. 
There  was  a  reconnaissance  again  this  morning,  and  I  hope  from 
the  report  of  C.  (who  accompanied  it,  and  who  is  doing  very 
weU),  that  the  enemy  wiU  prove  quite  as  little  formidable  as  I 
have  always  expected.  The  serious  advance  was  positively  to 
have  taken  place  to-morrow,  but  I  almost  fear  there  will  be  an- 
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other  delay  to  please  the  Freuch.  I  am  anxious  to  conclude  peace 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  capture  of  the  Peiho  Forts,  because, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  here,  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  commit  all  manner  of  atrocities,  and  make 
foreigners  detested  in  every  town  and  village  they  enter.  Of 
course,  their  presence  makes  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline among  our  own  people.  ...  I  went  off  to  see  Gros  in 
the  Gulf  yesterday,  and  got  several  duckings,  we  shipped  so 
many  seas.  I  went  with  the  Admiral,  who  made  himself  very 
agreeable.     To-day  Ignatieff  has  been  here.  .  .  . 

Angust  lOih. — The  Admiral  has  sent  unexpectedly  for  my 
letters.  It  is  raining,  and  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  troops  ad- 
vancing. It  is  very  sad,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  May  I  have 
more  progress  to  report  to  you  by  the  next  mail !  .  .  . 

Tangkow. — August  23c?. — The  former  part  of  this  letter  is  on 
board  of  the  "  Granada."  .  .  .  Grant  has  been  marvellously 
favoured  by  the  weather,  for  the  rain,  which  arrests  all  move- 
ments here,  stopped  the  day  before  he  moved  out  of  Pey-tang, 
and  began  again  about  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  the  Taku 
Fort,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  whole.  I  must  also  say 
that  the  result  entirely  justified  the  selection  which  he  made  of 
his  point  of  attack,  and  as  this  was  against  the  written  opinion 
of  the  French  General,  it  is  a  feather  in  Grant's  cap.  The 
Chinese  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  knew  them  for- 
merly. They  fired  the  cannons  with  quite  as  little  accuracy ; 
but  tliere  was  one  point  of  difference  in  their  proceedings.  On 
previous  occasions  we  have  always  found  their  forts  open  on  one 
side ;  so  that,  when  they  were  turned,  the  troops  left  them  and 
escaped.  In  this  instance  they  were  enclosed  with  ditches, 
palisades,  stakes,  etc.,  so  that  the  poor  fellows  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  remain  in  them  till  they  were  pushed  out  by  bayonets. 
Almost  aU  our  casualties  occurred  during  the  escalade.  I  went 
through  the  hospitals  yesterday,  and  found  A^ery  few  who  had 
been  struck  by  round  shot.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  force 
was  engaged,  so  that  my  opinion  of  its  unnecessary  magnitude 
is  not  shaken.  I  need  not  describe  the  action  for  you,  as  you 
will  no  doubt  see  elsewhere  a  highly-coloured  and  detailed 
account  of  it.  My  own  personal  history  will  not  be  indifferent 
to  you.  I  left  the  "  Granada"  at  about  5.30  p.m.  on  the  20th 
(Monday).  Found  some  dinner  and  a  tent  at  the  Camp  at  Sinho. 
Started  next  morning  at  about  5.30  a.m.  ;  rode  into  Tangkow, 
where  I  now  am,  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Head-quarters' 
House,  whence  I  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  operations.  I  was 
dislodged  after  a  while,  because  a  battery  opened  fire  at  about 
fifteen  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  some  of  the  balls  fell  so  near, 
that  we  began  to  think  they  were  perhaps  firing  at  me.     On 
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being  dislodged  from  my  Belvedere,  I  took  some  breakfast  to 
console  myself ;  and  soon  after,  seeing  the  British  flag  on  the 
fort  which  we  had  been  attacking,  I  rode  over  to  it.  We  met  a 
good  many  of  our  own  wounded,  and  all  round  the  fort  were 
numbers  of  the  poor  Chinamen,  staked  and  massacred  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  I  found  the  two  generals  there,  and  soon  after 
the  Admiral  came  up  from  his  ship  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Two 
letters  came  to  me  from  the  Chinese,  but,  true  to  my  policy  of 
letting  the  fighting  men  have  all  the  prestige  of  taking  the  forts, 
I  would  not  have  anything  to  say  to  them.  The  messengers 
were  told  that  they  must  give  up  the  forts  to  the  commanders- 
in-chief  before  I  would  listen  to  them,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  army  would  proceed  with  its  operations.  They  moved 
on  accordingly,  and  I  returned  to  my  post  of  observation  at 
Tangkow.  I  had  hardly  reached  it  when  the  rain  began,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  roads  had  become  absolutely  impassable  for 
artillery,  and  nearly  so  for  everything  else.  The  troops  met  with 
no  resistance  at  the  second  fort,  and  the  indefatigable  Parkes 
having  gone  over  to  the  unfortunate  Governor-General,  extorted 
from  him  a  suiTcnder  of  the  whole,  which  he  brought  to  the 
commanders-in-chief  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  having,  I 
believe,  dictated  its  terms.  Of  course.  Grant's  triumph  is  com- 
plete, and  deservedly  so.  .  .  .  The  system  of  our  army  involves 
such  an  enormous  transportation  of  provisions,  etc.,  that  we 
make,  however,  but  slow  progress.  I  have,  therefore,  urged  the 
Admiral,  who  has  got  through  the  barriers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  (and  who  is  not  unwilling  to  go  ahead),  to  proceed  up  the 
river  with  his  gunboats  :  if  he  meets  with  any  obstructions 
which  are  serious,  he  can  stop  his  progress,  and  await  the  amval 
of  troops.  If  he  meets  none,  he  will  soon  reach  Tientsin.  I  have 
sent  Parkes  with  him,  who  is  in  himself  a  host. — Ten  a.m.  I  am 
just  told  that  the  Granada  is  at  hand,  having  been  brought 
round  from  the  Pey-tang  river.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I 
am  now  inhabiting  a  room  in  a  joss-house,  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  hideous  idols.  Grant  occupies  a  similar  one  imme- 
diately opposite.  All  our  Staffs,  not  to  mention  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  and  one  or  two  womided  officers,  are  huddled  up 
together  in  the  same  building.  ...  We  have  not  yet  heard  of 
the  mail  from  home,  which  is  extraordinary.- — Two  p.m.  There 
is  a  rumour  of  a  severe  typhoon  on  the  coast,  so  perhaps  the 
mail-steamer  may  have  been  lost.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  as  it  brings  the  contrecoup  of  the  loss  of  the  Ma- 
labar. There  is  also  a  rimiour  that  the  Eebels  are  menacing 
the  settlement  at  Shanghae. 

August  Mth. — I  have  torn  up  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter, 
because  it  is  needless  to  place  on  record  the  anxieties  I  felt  at 
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that  time.  .  .  .  This  morning  at  about  four,  Grant  awoke  me 
with  a  letter  from  the  Admiral,  saying  that  he  had  experienced 
in  going  up  the  river  exactly  what  we  did  in  1858.  The  poor 
people  coming  down  in  crowds  to  offer  submission  and  provi- 
sions, and  no  opposition  of  any  kind.  He  wrote  from  ten  miles 
below  Tientsin,  which  place  he  was  going  to  occupy  with  his 
small  gunboat  force.  The  General  has  agreed  to  despatch  a 
body  of  infantry  in  gunboats,  and  to  make  his  cavalry  march 
by  land  ;  and  I  am  only  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Admiral  to 
move  on.  So  all  is  going  on  well.  Grant  has  also  agreed  to 
send  a  regiment  to  Shanghae  in  case  there  should  be  trouble 
there.  To  revert  to  the  portion  of  my  history  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  part  of  my  letter  that  I  have  destroyed,  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  was  on  the  1 2th  that  the  troops  first  moved  out 
of  Pey-tang.  I  saw  them  defile  past,  and  in  the  afternoon  rode 
out  to  the  camp,  but  was  turned  back  by  a  large  body  of  Tartar 
cavalry,  who  menaced  my  flank,  and  as  some  of  my  people  had 
just  discovered,  in  the  apartment  of  the  Tartar-General  at  Sinho, 
a  letter  stating  that  they  were  determined  to  capture  the  "  big 
barbarian  himself"  this  time,  I  thought  it  better  to  retrace  my 
steps.  The  second  action  took  place  on  the  14th,  and  on  the 
15th  I  rode  out  to  see  the  General,  and  had  a  conference  with 
him.  On  the  1 7th,  I  went  to  the  Gulf  to  see  Gros.  I  have 
had  dozens  of  letters  from  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  I  have 
answered  some  of  them,  not  in  a  way  to  give  'them  much  plea- 
sure. All  these  details  were  given  at  full  length  in  my  annihi- 
lated letter,  but  already  they  seem  out  of  date.  ...  It  really 
looks  now  as  if  my  absence  would  not  be  protracted  much 
beyond  the  time  we  used  to  speak  of  before  I  started.  ...  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  confident.  .  .  . 

August  25th. — Noon- -High,  and  dry  at  about  fifteen  miles 
below  Tientsin.  This  must  remind  you  of  some  of  my  letters 
from  the  Yangtze,  two  years  ago.  We  started  this  morning  at 
6.30  in  the  Granada :  the  General  and  I,  with  both  our  Staffs. 
We  had  gone  on  famously  to  this  point,  scraping  through  the 
mud  occasionally  with  success.  In  rounding  a  corner,  however, 
at  which  a  French  gunboat  had  already  stuck  before  us,  we 
have  run  upon  a  bank.  It  is  very  strange  to  me  to  be  going  up 
the  Peiho  river  again.  The  fertility  of  the  plain  through  which 
it  runs,  strikes  me  more  than  it  did  formerly.  The  harvest  is 
at  hand,  and  the  crops  clothe  it  luxuriantly.  The  poor  people 
in  the  villages  do  not  appear  to  fear  us  much.  We  treated  them 
well  before,  and  they  expect  similar  treatment  again.  The 
Admiral  did  his  work  of  occupying  Tientsin  well.  .  ^  .  He  has 
great  qualities.  Still  without  news  of  the  mail  of ''June  26th, 
and  I  suppose  this  letter  must  be  despatched  to  you  to-morrow. 

0 
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Lord  J.  Hay  has  just  been  telling  me  that  he  wishes  to  go  via, 
Japan  to  Vancouver's  Island,  after  this  affair  is  over,  and  I  have 
told  him  (lialf  in  joke)  that  if  he  does  so  I  should  like  to  take 
that  trip  with  him  en  rovAe  for  England !  .  .  .  Two  p.m. — We 
remained  aground  for  an  hour ;  and  now,  at  3.30,  we  have  again 
stuck  fast  for  the  night.  I  still  hope  to  despatch  my  letter  from 
Tientsin,  which  is  only  some  seven  miles  from  this. 

Tientsin. — Sunday,  August  2Uh. — We  reached  this  place 
about  midnight.  It  was  about  the  most  nervous  operation  at 
which  I  ever  assisted,  going  round  the  sharp  turns  with  this 
long  ship  by  moordight.  I  had  a  moment  of  painful  saisisse- 
ment  when  I  felt  almost  certain  that  we  should  run  into  my 
dear  colleague  Gros,  who  had  grounded  in  a  little  gunboat  at 
one  of  the  worst  bends  of  the  river.  We  only  saved  him  by 
dropping  an  anchor  from  the  stern,  and  going  backwards  full 
speed.  The  Yangtze  was  bad  enough,  but  we  never  used  to  go 
on  at  night,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  collisions.  This  ship 
looks  also  as  if  she  would  go  head  over  heels  much  more  easily 
than  the  Furious.  I  am  waiting  for  Parkes  and  the  General 
before  I  decide  as  to  landing,  etc.  Is  it  not  strange  to  be  here  ? 
Immediately  ahead  of  us  is  the  yamun  where  Gros  and  I 
spent  the  eventful  weeks  in  1858,  which  preceded  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaties  of  Tientsin !  Two  p.m. — We  are  to  have 
the  yamun  in  which  Eeed  and  Putiatine  were  lodged  in  1858, 
A  much  better  quarter  than  our  old  one ;  and  the  General,  Gros, 
and  I  are  aU  to  lodge  in  it  together.  .  .  .  Five  p.m. — No  mail 
yet !  How  strange  and  sad  !  .  .  .  May  I  not  begin  to  hope  thai 
we  shall  soon  meet  again  !  .  .  . 

Tientsin.— August  27th. — I  had  a  very  bad  headache  after  I 
had  sent  off  the  mail  yesterday.  .  .  .  Our  ship  had,  moreover, 
got  agromid,  and  was  lying  over  so  much  on  one  side  that  it 
seemed  possible  that  she  might  topple  over  altogether.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  ha\ang  the  prospect  of  a  very  noisy 
night  on  board,  I  determined  to  land  and  sleep  in  my  yamun. 
The  portion  of  it  dedicated  to  me,  consists  of  a  regular  Chinese 
garden,  with  rockwork  and  bridges,  and  ponds  full  of  lotus  leaves, 
and  flowerpots  of  all  dimensions  with  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
them,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  wooden  buildings,  contain- 
ing rooms  with  carved  woodwork  and  other  Chinese  neatnesses. 
It  is  the  only  house  of  a  Chinese  gentleman  I  have  ever  in- 
habited, for  when  I  was  here  before  I  dwelt  in  a  temple.  The 
mosquitoes  were  a  little  troublesome  at  first,  but  I  got  my  net 
up,  and  slept  tolerably,  better  than  I  should  have  done  here ;  for 
the  iron  ships  get  so  heated  by  the  sun  during  the  day  that  they 
are  never  cool,  however  fresh  the  night  air  may  be.  Indeed,  I 
shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  the  Granada,  for  my  Ufe  on  board  her 
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has  been  like  living  in  a  tap.  There  is  only  one  saloon,  and  as 
the  ship  is  the  common  property  of  my  Embassy  and  the  Gene- 
ral's Staff,  while  I  am  writing  despatches  at  one  end,  eating  and 
drinking  go  on  at  the  other.  Not  strictly  a  dignified  proceeding ; 
but  still  she  has  been  a  great  convenience  to  me,  as  the  Admiral 
was  not  prepared  to  give  me  another  ship  which  could  cross  the 
Pey-tang  and  Peiho  bars.     I  am  now  sending  off  a  somewhat — 

August  2Wi. — Here  I  was  interrupted  by  some  one  coming 
on  business.  I  intended  to  have  told  you  that  I  was  sending  a 
stiff  letter  to  my  old  friend  Kweiliang ;  but,  in  fact,  it  has  taken 
some  time  and  consultation  with  Gros  to  settle  its  terms,  and  it 
is  only  now  being  translated.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  long 
expected  mail  arrived.  .  .  .  Shall  I  really  eat  my  Christmas 
dinner  with  you?  Eeally  many  things  are  more  improbable 
than  that.  I  hoped  at  one  time  that  this  letter  might  be  de- 
spatched from  Pekin ;  but  as  we  have  to  meet  Commissioners 
here,  and  to  make  a  kind  of  Supplementary  Treaty  before  pro- 
ceeding thither,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  accomplish  this. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  my  present  domicile  as  well  as  I  did 
my  domicile  here  in  1858,  because,  although  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  orne,  it  is  proportionably  hotter,  being  surrounded  by  walls 
which  we  cannot  see  over.  It  is  a  great  place,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  courts  and  rooms  of  all  sizes.  I  should  think  several 
families  must  live  in  it,  unless  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
gentleman  is  very  large  indeed.  If  Kweiliang  and  Co.  come 
into  our  terms,  my  present  intention  is  to  send  at  once  to  F. 
officially,  and  request  him  to  come  on  to  Pekin.  .  .  .  He  has 
been  having  some  very  troublesome  work  at  Shanghae  with  the 
Eebels  ;  indeed,  there  is  at  present  work  enough  for  both  of  us 
in  China.  .  .  . 

September  1st. — Kweiliang  arrived  last  night,  and  sent  me  a 
hint  that  he  intended  to  call  on  me  to-day.  I  sent  one  in  return, 
to  say  that  I  woidd  not  see  him  until  he  had  answered  my  letter. 
I  fear  a  little  more  bullying  will  be  necessary  before  we  bring 
this  stupid  Government  up  to  the  mark.  Both  yesterday  and 
to-day  I  took  a  ride  in  the  morning  with  Grant.  I  rode  a  horse 
of  his,  a  very  nice  one.  The  sun  becomes  powerful  very  early, 
but  it  is  a  charming  climate  now.  The  abundance  of  all  things 
wonderful :  beef  and  mutton  at  about  threepence  a  pound ; 
peaches,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  in  plenty;  ice  in 
profusion.  I  daresay,  however,  that  in  six  weeks'  time  it  may 
be  very  cold. 

September  3d. — I  was  regularly  laid  up  yesterday  with  a  sort 
of  attack  which  is  common  in  this  chmate.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, moreover,  the  mail  arrived  with  your  letters  to  the  10th 
July,  hardly  a  week  after  the  last.  ...  I  am  getting  on  pretty 
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well  ^vitll  my  business.  About  this  day  week  I  hope  to  start 
for  Pekin.  .  .  . 

Sejjtcmher  Sth. — I  am  at  war  again !  My  idiotical  Chinamen 
have  taken  to  playing  tricks,  which  give  me  an  excellent  excuse 
for  carrying  the  army  on  to  Pekin.  It  would  be  a  long  affair 
to  tell  you  all  the  ins  and  outs,  but  I  am  sure  from  what  has 
come  to  pass  during  the  last  few  days,  that  we  must  get  nearer 
Pekin  l)efore  the  Government  there  comes  to  its  senses.  The 
blockheads  have  gone  on  negotiating  with  me  just  long  enough 
to  enable  Grant  to  bring  all  liis  army  up  to  this  point.  Here 
we  are,  then,  with  our  base  estabhshed  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  in  a  capital  cHmate,  with  abundance  around  us,  our 
army  in  excellent  health,  and  these  stupid  people  give  me  a 
snub,  which  obliges  me  to  break  with  them.  No  one  knows 
whether  our  progress  is  to  be  a  fight  or  an  ovation,  for  in  this 
country  nothing  can  be  foreseen.  I  think  it  better  that  the 
olive-branch  should  advance  with  the  sword.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  change  in  the  programme, — a  hostile  instead  of  a  peaceful 
march  on  Pekin,  will  keep  me  longer  here,  because  I  cannot 
send  for  F.  till  peace  is  made,  and  I  cannot,  I  suppose,  leave 
Pekin  till  he  arrives  there.  We  start  to-morrow,  but  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  after  our  second  or  third 
day's  march.  I  was  interrupted  by  C.,  who  brought  me  a  book 
full  of  photographs  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beato,  who  accom- 
panies us.     They  are  very  good,  and  interesting.  ,  .  . 

Sunday,  September  9th.-  -1  have  just  returned  from  the  bal- 
cony, where  I  have  seen  the  carts  with  our  baggage  file  off.  It 
is  a  terribly  long  train,  and  I  have  had  some  trouble  in  keeping 
my  numbers  even  to  what  they  are.  I  set  off  with  the  General 
at  four  P.M.  We  encamp  for  the  night  about  eleven  miles  off. 
Kweiliang  and  Co.  wanted  very  nmch  to  call  on  me  yesterday, 
but  I  would  not  receive  them.  The  junior  Commissioner,  who 
was  at  Canton  with  Parkes,  and  knows  him  well,  told  him  that, 
in  fact,  the  people  here  had  been  m'ging  them  to  make  an  effort 
to  prevent  war,  saying :  "  If  we  were  sure  that  the  foreigners 
would  have  the  best  of  it,  we  shoidd  not  care ;  but  if  they  are 
worsted  they  will  fall  back  on  us,  and  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
us."  This  does  not  seem  a  very  formidable  state  of  mind  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  behaved  well  to  the  people, 
except  at  Pey-tang  and  Sinho,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
can  move  through  the  country  with  comparative  ease.  If  the 
people  tried  to  cut  off  our  baggage,  and  refused  us  supplies,  we 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  on.  .  .  .  Noon. — I  have  just 
returned  from  a  service  on  board  the  Granada,  where  the  clergy- 
man administered  the  sacrament  to  a  small  congregation.  At 
four  we  march  to  the  wars ;  but  as  I  go  to  bear  the  olive,  it  is. 
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not  so  bad  a  Sunday's  work.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  later ; 
but  I  leave  this  letter  liere  to  be  sent  by  the  next  mail.  You 
may  very  likely  hear  through  Siberia  of  the  result  of  our  march 
before  you  receive  this  letter  announcing  that  it  is  to  take  place. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  speculate  upon  it.  .  .  . 

Yang-tsmi,  about  twentymiles from,  Tientsin. — September  10th. 
— Two  P.M. — We  have  accomplished  the  second  day's  march  on 
Pekin.  I  started  yesterday  with  the  General  at  4.30  p.m.  We 
rode  pretty  fast,  but  did  not  arrive  till  7.30.  So  I  consider  the 
march  as  nearer  fifteen  than  ten  miles.  It  was  very  hot ;  and 
I  was  by  no  means  well  in  the  night.  .  .  .  This  morning  we 
started  at  about  five,  and  reached  this  encampment  soon  after 
seven.  A  very  nice  ride,  cool,  and  through  a  succession  of 
crops  of  millet;  a  stiff  reedy  stem,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  with  a  tuft  on  the  top,  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  millet 
stalk.  It  would  puzzle  the  Tartar  cavalry  to  charge  us  through 
this  crop.  As  it  is,  we  have  seen  no  enemy ;  and  Mr.  Parkes 
has  induced  the  inhabitants  to  sell  us  a  good  many  sheep  and 
oxen.  Our  tents  were  not  pitched  till  near  noon ;  so  I  sat  dur- 
ing most  of  the  forenoon  under  the  shade  of  a  hedge.  There 
has  been  thunder  since,  and  a  considerable  fall  of  rain.  I  hope 
it  will  not  make  the  roads  impassable ;  but  if  it  fills  the  river  a 
little  it  will  do  us  good,  for  we  may  then  use  it  for  the  transport 
of  our  supplies,  and  it  is  now  too  low.  We  do  not  know  much 
what  is  ahead  of  us  ;  but  we  hear  of  Tartar  troops  farther  on, 
and  at  Tung-chow  it  is  said  that  a  large  army  is  collected  under 
San-ko-lin-sin  himself  (their  great  general).  I  am  now  enjoying 
the  life  of  a  camp ;  writing  to  you  seated  on  my  portmanteau, 
with  my  desk  on  my  only  chair.  It  is  perhaps  better  than  my 
hothouse  at  Tientsin. 

September  11th. — Six  A.M. — Parkes  and  Wade  have  just  been 
in  my  tent  with  a  letter  from  two  new  plenipotentiaries — really 
some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  empire — stating  that  they 
are  under  orders  to  come  to  Tientsin  to  settle  everything,  and 
deprecating  a  forward  movement.  I  shall  of  course  stick  by  my 
programme,  and  decline  to  have  anything  to  say  to  them  till  I 
reach  Tung-chow.  Of  course  this  proceeding  on  their  part 
augurs  well  for  peace.  It  poured  all  last  evening,  and  the 
General  determined  not  to  march  this  morning  ;  but  as  it  is  fine 
now,  I  think  we  may  start  at  noon,  and  make  out  our  allotted 
march.  It  is  cooler  this  morning,  and  I  think  it  not  improb- 
able that  the  thunder  of  yesterday  may  close  the  hot  season. 
However,  the  sun  is  coming  out  in  his  strength,  so  one  cannot 
say  what  the  day  may  bring  forth.  Ten  a.m. — All  our  cart- 
drivers,  with  their  animals,  disappeared  during  last  night,  leav 
iiig  the  carts  behind  them.     Probably  they  got  a  hint  from  the 
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Chinese  authorities.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  if  we  begia  to  resort 
to  measures  of  violence  to  supply  ourselves,  we  may  entirely 
alter  the  footing  on  which  we  have  hitherto  stood  with  the 
people.  We  are  putting  aU  our  surplus  goods  into  junks,  in 
order  to  reduce  our  baggage.  I  must  now  send  off  this 
letter.  .  .  . 

Nan  (sai-tsun. — September  1 2th. — WTiere  will  this  letter  be  sent 
from  ?  It  is  begun  at  a  small  town  on  the  close  of  our  march 
of  to-day,  which  ought  to  have  been  our  march  of  yesterday. 
It  was  a  very  mild  one — about  eight  miles — through  a  nice 
country,  more  wooded  than  former  marches,  and  with  bright 
sunshine,  and  a  fresh,  almost  frosty  air.  The  sunshine  we  had 
not  at  first,  for  we  started  before  the  sim  had  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  Instead  of  trusting  to  our  tents,  we  have  this  day 
taken  up  our  abode  in  the  house  of  a  Cliinese  gentleman-farmer, 
the  owner  of  about  1000  acres.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
house  I  occupied  at  Tientsin ;  at  least  it  has  nearly  as  many 
courts.  Tlie  gentleman  has  a  good  library,  in  which  I  have 
established  myself,  and  he  seems,  poor  man,  veiy  anxious  to 
accommodate  us,  though  liis  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  man 
entirely  at  his  ease.  As  I  was  starting  this  morning  I  got  a 
second  letter  from  the  new  Plenipotentiaries,  rather  more  defiant 
in  its  tone,  and  saying  that  there  are  troops  at  our  next  station 
with  whom  we  shall  come  into  collision  if  we  advance  with  an 
army.  Parkes  is  gone  on  with  an  escort,  and  we  shall  soon 
know  from  him  what  the  state  of  the  case  really  is. 

Septonber  lith. — Ho-see-woo. — We  had  a  charming  march  to 
this  place  yesterday  morning.  The  country  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  before,  and  hills  in  the  distance.  All  around  us  the 
most  luxuriant  crops,  and  hamlets  embosomed  in  clumps  of 
willows.  The  temperature  was  dehcious.  Almost  too  cold  at 
starting,  but  later,  a  fresh  breeze  in  our  faces,  gave  the  requisite 
coolness  and  no  more.  Our  march  was  about  twelve  miles, 
and  on  reaching  its  close  I  was  conducted  to  a  temple  where  I 
now  am.  It  is  a  monastery,  with  very  nice  apartments ;  and 
quantities  of  stabling,  graiu,  agiicultural  implements,  et€.,  all 
indicative  of  a  very  prosperous  community.  I  have  seen  no 
honzerie  on  anything  like  so  comfortable  a  scale.  I  had  a  second 
letter  from  my  Commissioners  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  on 
which  I  wrote  a  page  of  this  journal,  more  humble  in  its  tone 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  as  my  General  was  getting  uneasy 
about  his  supplies,  etc.,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  kind 
of  proposition  for  an  arrangement.  .  .  .  Our  soldiers  do  sojittle 
for  themselves,  and  their  necessities  are  so  great,  that  we  move 
but  slowly.  Our  present  party  consists  of  about  1500  fighting 
men;  but  we  count  about  4000  mouths,  and  all  must  have 
1* 
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abiindantly  of  the  best.  The  French  (I  admit  that  they  take  more 
out  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  perhaps  by  rougher  methods) 
carry  on  their  backs  several  days'  provisions.  They  work  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  for  the  army.  The  contrast  is,  I  must  say,  very 
striking.  ...  I  therefore  thought  it  better  to  send  Wade  and 
Parkes  to  the  new  Imperial  Commissioners,  to  see  whether  they 
intended  to  resist  or  not,  and  to  make  a  proposal  to  test  this. 
They  set  out  last  night,  and  I  have  just  heard  from  them,  that 
as  they  did  not  find  the  Commissioners  at  the  place  they 
expected  (Matan),  they  are  gone  on  to  Tung-chow,  the  place 
where  I  intend  to  sign  the  Convention.  Parkes  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  ever  met ;  for  energy,  courage,  and 
ability  combined,  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  find  his  match ; 
and  this,  joined  to  a  facility  of  speaking  Chinese,  which  he 
shares  only  with  Lay,  makes  him  at  present  the  man  of  the 
situation. 

Sunday,  IQth  September. — We  have  had  service  in  my  temple. 
The  General  and  Staff  attended.  .  .  .Wade  and  Parkes  did 
good  work  at  Tung-chow.  It  is  arranged  now  that  the  General 
and  bulk  of  the  force  proceed  to-morrow  on  their  way  to  the 
point  at  which  (if  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries  come  into  all 
our  terms)  we  are  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  main  body,  going 
on  from  that  point  with  an  escort  of  1000  men.  This  place  is 
about  five  miles  from  Tung-chow,  and  twenty  from  Pekin  ;  and 
so  I  hope  to  effect  my  pacific  entry  into  Pekin.  .  .  .  This  place 
has  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  much  maltreated,  for  the  people 
ran  away,  and  when  that  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent plundering.  The  present  plan  is,  that  I  remain  here  till 
the  army  has  taken  up  its  new  position,  and  all  is  arranged^for 
my  reception  at  Pekin  and  Tung-chow,  wlien  I  shall  move  on. 
Gros  is  here.  He  has  just  been  with  me,  and  is  in  a  great  state 
because  our  soldiers,  in  their  zeal  to  drive  away  all  Chinese 
robbers,  have  driven  away  all  his  coolies  !  .  .  . 

September  1 7th. — ^I  rode  out  very  early  this  morning  to  see 
my  General  before  he  started,  and  to  give  him  a  hint  about  the 
looting,  which  has  been  bad  here.  He  disapproves  of  it  as  much 
as  I  do.  .  .  .  Parkes  went  off  again  this  morning  to  Tung- 
chow,  with  another  missive  from  me  to  my  Prince  (the  new 
Plenipotentiary),  rather  stiff  and  plain-spoken ;  and  Loch  is 
gone  with  him  to  get  carts,  etc.,  as  I  have  no  means  of  convey- 
ing my  goods  and  chattels.  I  shall  probably  hear  to-morrow 
whether  there  is  any  hitch ;  but  even  if  all  be  right,  I  hardly 
expect  to  get  on  before  Thursday,  for  want  of  transport.  .  .  . 

September  ISth. — Noon. — There  is  firing  in  front  of  us,  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  Parkes  from  Tung-chow,  stating  that  the 
Prince  and  his  colleagues    made    great  difficulties  about    an 
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audience  with  the  Euiperor.  If  1  was  sure  that  Parkes  and  Co. 
were  well  out  of  Tung-chow,  and  that  we  shoidd  push  on  well, 
I  should  not  regret  the  firing.  Five  P.M.— M.  de  B.,  Gtos' 
Secretary,  has  just  returned  from  Tung-chow,  He  reports  that 
the  Tartars  this  morning  were  in  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which,  according  to  the  understanding  entered  into  with  the 
Prince  and  Co.,  we  were  to  have  encamped.  He  had  to  ride 
through  their  army,  to  his  no  small  alarm ;  but  he  met  Parkes 
(who  knows  not  what  fear  is)  riding  back  to  Tung-chow  to  tell 
the  Prince,  etc.,  of  the  position  of  the  Tartar  army,  and  that  they 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Loch  was 
with  the  General.  I  wonder  he  is  not  come  to  inform  me  of 
what  has  happened. 

September  23d. — I  have  had  a  very  busy  time  since  I  last 
wrote  in  this  journal,  I  have,  moreover,  been  separated  from 
it,  and  from  all  my  effects.  At  midnight  on  the  1 8th,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  General ;  answered  it  at  3.30  a.m.,  and  started 
at  five  A.M,  to  ride  twenty  miles  to  rejoin  him.  On  the  21st, 
we  had  another  battle  with  the  Tartars.  I  accompanied  the 
army,  and  saw  it  all.  Considering  that  the  Tartars  are  so 
wretchedly  armed  and  led,  they  did  pretty  well.  We  are  now 
about  six  miles  from  Pekin,  but  I  believe  the  Generals  vnU  not 
move  for  a  week.  We  learn  that  Parkes  and  his  companions, 
viz..  Loch,  De  Norman,  Bowlby,  Captain  Bmbazon,  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  nineteen  Sikhs,  and  one  of  the  Dragoon  Guards,  are 
in  Pekin,  but  we  have  had  no  communication  with  them  yet,  .  .  . 
Perhaps  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  again  for 
this  mail.  .  ,  . 

Pali-chiao. — Septetnber  27th. — I  closed  my  last  letter  some- 
what in  haste,  for  I  had  been  separated  for  three  days  from  it 
and  my  desk,  and  when  we  met  again,  I  was  busy  -with  my 
despatches,  etc.  The  arrest  of  Parkes  and  the  others  is  a  veiy 
disagreeable  incident,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  what  it  may  lead 
to.  I  sent  word  yesterday  to  the  Emperor's  brother,  who  is  now 
named  to  treat  wdth  me,  that  unless  they  are  returned  to  the 
camp  within  three  days'  time,  and  a  pledge  is  given  that  the 
Convention  I  drew  up  at  Tientsin  is  signed,  Pekin  will  be 
assaulted.  We  are  anxious,  until  we  receive  an  answer  to  this 
idtimatum.  It  was  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  me, 
in  which  he  coolly  stated  that  the  prisoners  should  be  returned 
when  our  army  and  fleet  had  retired  from  the  country.  .  .  . 
Meantime  we  have  an  army  in  excellent  health,  abundantly 
supplied,  and  which,  in  five  actions  with  the  enemy,  has  lost 
some  twenty  killed !  .  .  .  I  think  I  told  you  at  the  close  of  my 
last  letter,  that  at  midnight  on  the  18th,  I  received  a  note  in 
pencil  from  the  General,  telling  me  what  had  led  to  the  conflict 
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of  that  day.  At  3.30  a.m.  I  sent  an  answer  by  C,  and  at  five 
set  off  with  an  escort  of  thirty  Irregulars,  to  ride  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  General's  camp.  We  then  agreed  that  the  Com- 
manders-in-chief should  send  a  notification  to  the  chief  man- 
darin of  Tung-chow,  to  the  effect  that,  unless  our  countrymen 
were  forthwith  restored,  Pekin  would  be  assaulted.  JSTo  notice  • 
was  taken  of  this.  So  on  the  21st  we  advanced,  and  attacked 
a  large  body  of  Tartars,  encamped  between  Tung-chow  and 
Pekin.  I  accompanied  the  infantry  and  artillery  during  the 
day's  proceedings.  We  encamped  after  the  battle,  where  we 
now  are,  among  some  trees.  We  sleep  in  tents,  but  we  have  a 
house  where  we  mess.  I  am  living  with  the  General,  as  ray 
establishment  has  not  yet  been  brought  up  from  Ho-see-woo. 
The  weather  is  getting  cold  at  night,  though  the  days  are  still 
hot,  and  I  have  caught  a  slight  cold.  I  rode  over  yesterday  to 
see  the  Russian  Minister,  who  with  his  sixteen  Cossacks  is 
occupying  the  village,  or  rather  town,  of  Chin-kia-wan,  which 
was  taken  after  the  affair  of  the  18th.  It  is  a  sad  scene  of 
desolation.  General  Ignatieff  was  very  obliging  and  friendly, 
as  I  have  indeed  found  him  to  be  throughout.  He  and  I  en- 
tirely agree  as  to  how  the  Chinese  should  be  fought.  ...  At 
Chin-kia-wan,  I  received  your  letters  to  July  26th.  ...  I  may 
be  very  near  the  close  of  this  China  business,  or  I  may  be  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  difficulties.  All  is  very 
imcertain  at  present.  .  .  .  The  climate  is  pleasant  here,  were  it 
not  for  the  quantity  of  dust,  w^hich  is  overwhelming.  We  have 
abundance  of  grapes,  and  some  other  good  fruit.  .  .  . 

September  29th. — At  midnight  of  the  27th  I  was  roused  by 
Wade,  who  brought  me  a  letter  from  Prince  Kung  (the  Em- 
peror's brother),  a  good  deal  milder  than  the  last,  but  still 
implying  that  Parkes,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  returned  until  the 
Treaty,  etc.,  was  signed.  The  comparative  mildness  of  the  tone 
of  this  communication  was  clearly  attributable  to  the  firmness  of 
my  last  letter,  and  I  therefore  induced  those  with  whom  I  act 
to  agree  to  my  adhering  to  it  in  my  reply.  I  accordingly  wrote 
to  say  that  the  army  would  advance  unless  the  prisoners  shoidd 
return  in  the  com^se  of  to-day, — but  that  I  do  not  intend  to  add 
to  the  Convention  which  I  have  already  furnished  to  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries,  and  that  I  will  sign  that  at  once,  and  close 
tlie  war,  if  they  choose.  I  hardly  expect  to  see  our  friends  to- 
day. The  Generals  will  not  advance  to-morrow,  but  they  say 
they  will  on  Monday.  Meanwhile  it  is  raining — a  sort  of 
English  rain— not  tropical,  and  if  we  have  not  too  much  of  it,  it 
will  do  good.  ...  I  am  sitting  in  a  greatcoat ;  but  my  cold  is 
better.  ...  I  have  been  making  more  inquiries  about  the  route 
home  through  Siberia,  but  the  result  is  not  encouraging,  at 
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least  for  a  winter  trip.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  through 
Mongolia  to  begin  with,  intense  cold,  no  roads,  resting-places, 
or  water;  and  even  on  the  Eussian  side,  an  officer  who  had 
made  the  journey  told  C.  that  he  travelled  for  a  month,  day  and 
night,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  changing  his  shirt.  I 
asked  whether  this  was  from  want  of  time  or  linen,  but  the 
answer  was  not  quite  clear  on  this  point. 

October  \st. — Yesterday  morning  came  another  letter,  pro- 
posing that  the  army  should  retire  to  Chin-kia-wan,  and  that 
then  the  Treaty  should  be  signed  and  the  prisoners  restored. 
This  was  clearly  inadmissible,  as  the  Chinese  would  infer  from 
it  that  whenever  they  had  a  difficulty  with  us  they  had  only  to 
kidnap  some  of  our  people  to  bring  us  to  terms.  So  we  have 
again  handed  the  matter  over  to  the  Generals,  from  whose  hands 
indeed  it  would  not  now  have  been  taken  if  they  had  not  urged 
me  to  make  this  last  overture  to  Prince  Kung.  I  do  not  know 
when  they  will  advance.  .  .  .  Then,  while  I  have  these  uncer- 
tainties in  front,  the  Admiral  keeps  writing  from  the  rear  to 
suggest  that  Pekin  shoidd  be  held  for  the  winter,  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  etc.  etc. 
.  .  .  But  it  is  impossible  to  saddle  these  professional  gentlemen 
with  the  share  of  responsibility  which  really  belongs  to  them, — 
for  a  measure  which  I  decide  upon  diplomatically  may  be  a 
complete  success  if  it  be  carried  out  in  one  way,  and  a  complete 
failure  if  carried  out  in  another,  yet  if  I  hazard  an  opinion  as 
to  how  it  ought  to  be  carried  out,  I  tread  upon  groimd  on  which, 
as  a  non-professional,  I  have  no  right  to  tread. 

October  3d. — We  have  moved  about  two  miles,  and  are  now 
lodged  in  a  mosque, — a  nice  building,  a  good  deal  ornamented, 
which  is  for  the  nonce  turned  to  profane  uses.  I  would  just  as 
soon  hve  in  my  tent,  but  it  saves  trouble,  so  I  take  a  room. 
The  army  was  to  have  advanced  to  attack  San-ko-hn-sin's  force 
to-morrow,  but  now  I  am  told  the  French  are  not  ready.  .  .  . 
These  delays  give  the  Chinese  fresh  heart,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  send  people  to  fire  on  our  convoys,  etc.,  coming  up  from 
Tientsin.  .  .  .  There  was  a  letter  sent  to  me  yesterday  by  Prince 
Kung,  signed  by  Loch  and  Parkes.  Loch  managed  in  his  sig- 
nature to  convey  to  us  in  Hindostanee  that  the  letter  was 
written  under  compulsion.  As  it  was  in  Chinese  the  informa- 
tion was  hardly  necessary.  It  said  that  the^  two  were  well 
treated,  complimented  Prince  Kung,  and  asked  for  some  clothes. 
We  have  heard  nothing  about  the  others  who  are  missing.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  very  hard  if  nothing  is  settled  about  the  prisoners 
and  the  Treaty  before  this  mail  goes, — and  all  because  of  the 
delays.  .  .  . 

October  5th. — We  left   our  mosque   this   morning  at  about 
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seven.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  contigaous  columns 
of  regiments,  and  had  a  good  appearance.  The  cavalry  on  the 
right,  then  the  artillery,  and  then  the  infantry.  The  French 
were  on  our  left.  In  this  way  we  advanced  about  four  miles, 
when  we  reached  a  place  from  which  we  saw  one  of  the  gates 
of  Pekin  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distance.  We  met  with  no 
enemy,  but  we  heard  of  him  about  three  miles  farther  on. 
However,  the  French  declined  to  go  any  farther,  so  here  we 
remain  for  the  night,  and  we  have  got  into  a  joss-house,  which 
is  lucky,  for  we  have  no  tents  with  us.  Only  a  very  light  kit 
and  three  days'  provisions  for  each  person.  We  hear  that  the 
Emperor  has  left  for  Tartary,  wliich  is  very  probable.  We 
might  have  stopped  him  if  we  had  marched  on  immediately 
after  the  21st  ultimo,  but  that  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Generals,  impossible.  ...  To  my  great  surprise  and  delight, 
your  letters,  up  to  August  9th,  arrived  at  this  place  soon  after 
we  reached  it.  ...  I  am  writing  under  considerable  difficulties 
now.  Our  ink  has  run  out,  and  it  is  nearly  pitch  dark,  so  I 
must  stop.  ... 

October  Qth. — Five  p.m.' — We  are  lodged  in  a  Lamaserie  in  the 
north-west  suburb  of  Pekin.  Our  move  began  at  seven.  We 
streamed  along  narrow  roads  in  a  long  line.  I  got  a  scolding 
from  the  General  for  outflanking  the  skirmishers,  which  I  did 
to  get  out  of  the  dust.  At  about  nine  we  reached  a  brick-kiln 
from  whence  we  had  a  view  of  Pekin,  and  of  a  mound,  behind 
which,  as  we  were  assured,  San-ko-lin-sin  and  his  array  were 
encamped.  We  halted  for  some  time  and  then  advanced ;  we 
on  the  right,  the  French  on  the  left  towards  these  supposed 
camps.  The  French  were  to  attack  in  front,  we  were  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank.  I  was  with  the  second  division  of  our 
force.  When  we  arrived  abreast  of  the  entrenchment  we  could 
see  nothing  of  an  enemy.  After  a  while  I  rode  to  the  top  of 
the  mound  at  the  corner  of  the  entrenchment,  and  found  the 
French  General  and  Stafi".  The  Tartars  had  all  decamped  the 
night  before.  I  then  rejoined  our  army  and  advanced  with  it 
to  this  point.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  shots  exchanged 
with  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  we  know  of  no  fighting  which  has 
taken  place  to-day  ;  but  strange  to  say,  our  cavalry  which  went 
off  far  to  the  right  in  the  morning  has  not  been  heard  of  yet, 
and  we  cannot  discover  what  has  become  of  the  French.  It  is 
a  nice  country,  covered  with  clumps  of  trees  and  suburban 
villas.  The  temperature  of  the  air  cool,  but  the  sun  was  very 
hot  all  day. 

Sunday,  October  7th. — We  hear  this  morning  that  the  French 
and  our  cavalry  have  captured  the  Summer  Palace  of  the 
Emperor.     All  the  big-wigs  have  fled,  nothing  remains  but  a 
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portion  of  the  household.  We  are  told  that  the  prisoners  are 
all  in  Pekin.  .  .  .  Five  p.m. — I  have  just  returned  from  the 
Summer  Palace.  It  is  really  a  fine  thing,  like  an  English  park. 
Numberless  buildings  with  handsome  rooms,  and  filled  with 
Chinese  curios,  and  handsome  clocks,  bronzes,  etc.  But  alas  ! 
such  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  French  General  came  up  full 
of  protestations.  He  had  prevented  looting  in  order  that  all 
the  plunder  might  be  divided  between  the  armies,  etc.  etc. 
Tliere  was  not  a  room  that  I  saw  in  which  haK  the  things  had 
not  been  taken  away  or  broken  to  pieces.  I  tided  to  get  a 
regiment  of  ours  sent  to  guard  the  place,  and  then  sell  tlie  things 
by  auction ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  things  done  by  system  in 
such  a  case,  so  some  officers  are  left  who  are  to  fill  two  or  three 
carts  with  treasures  which  are  to  be  sold.  .  .  .  Plundering  and 
devastating  a  place  like  this  is  bad  enough,  but  what  is  much 
worse  is  the  waste  and  breakage.  Out  of  £1,000,000  worth  of 
property,  I  daresay  £50,000  will  not  be  realized.  French 
soldiers  were  destroying  in  every  way  the  most  beautiful  silks, 
breaking  the  jade  ornaments  and  porcelain,  etc.  War  is  a  hate- 
ful business.  The  more  one  sees  of  it,  the  more  one  detests 
it.  .  .  . 

October  9th. — Yesterday  at  four  p.m.,  Parkes,  Loch,  and  one  of 
Fane's  Irregulars  arrived.  With  them  were  four  French  soldiers 
and  jNI.  d'Escayrae  (the  head  of  a  scientific  commission).  The 
hands  and  wrists  of  the  latter  were  in  a  sad  condition,  they  had 
been  so  hurt  by  the  cords  tied  round  them.  Bowlby,  De  Nor- 
man, and  the  rest,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  Pekin  as  we  had  hoped. 
Parkes  and  Loch  were  very  badly  treated  for  the  first  ten  days ; 
since  then,  conciliation  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  because  I  stood  firm.  If  I  had  wavered,  they 
would  have  been  lost ;  because  the  Chinese,  finding  they  had  a 
lever  wdth  which  they  could  move  us,  would  have  used  their 
advantage  unsparingly.  Parkes  and  Loch  have  behaved  very 
well  under  circumstances  of  great  danger.  The  narrative  of 
their  adventures  is  veiy  interesting,  but  I  cannot  attempt  to  give 
it  in  this  letter.  They  seem  to  be  in  good  health  notwithstand- 
ing the  hardships  they  have  gone  through.  I  must  close  this, 
though  I  may  possibly  write  again  for  this  mail.  .  .  . 

Camp  near  Pekin. — October  IMh. — We  have  dreadful  news 
respecting  the  fate  of  some  of  our  captured  friends.  It  is  an 
atrocious  crime,  and,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  future  security, 
ought  to  be  severely  dealt  with.  .  .  . 

Camp  near  Pekin. — October  2Gth. — Tliis  will  be  one  of  the 
shortest  letters  which  you  have  received  from  me  since  we 
parted,  and  yet  perhaps  it  will  not  be  the  one  which  you  will 
welcome  the  least,  because  it  will  convey  to  you  the  news  that 
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I  have  signed  my  Treaty,  and  that  the  specific  object  for  which 
I  came  out  is  therefore  accomplished.  I  have  not  written  my 
daily  journal  lately,  because  it  would  have  been  filled  with  my 
difficulties  in  getting  things  done  as  I  wished.  .  .  .  However,  I 
have  succeeded  at  last  in  a  sort  of  way.  ...  I  have  held  my  own, 
and  have  done  what  I  thought  it  right  to  do.  .  .  .  Loch  is  going 
home  with  the  Treaty,  and  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  you,  and 
giving  you  all  our  news.  ...  I  cannot  decide  as  to  my  own 
return  until  I  see  F.  .  ,  .  The  deaths  of  poor  Bowlby,  and  the" 
others  who  were  with  him,  were  very  sad  !  Loch's  escape  was 
most  providential.  With  5000  men  led  on  without  delay,  as 
ought  to  be  done  in  China,  nothing  of  this  kind  would  have 
occurred.  I  told  Palmerston  so  before  I  started,  but  the  delays 
incident  to  conveying  so  large  an  army  as  ours,  without  risking 
anything,  have  nearly  made  the  whole  thing  break  down.  .  .  . 

October  21th. — Nine  A.M. — Loch  tells  me  he  must  be  off,  so  I 
must  end  my  brief  epistle.  I  take  up  my  abode  in  Pekin  to- 
day, in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  I.,  who  played  nle  false  at 
Tung-chow. 

Pekin. — Prince  of  I!s  Palace. — October  SOth. —  ...  I  sent  off 
a  very  shabby  letter  by  the  hands  of  Locli,  but  since  his  depar- 
ture, a  note  from  the  Admiral  informs  me  that  he  intends  to 
despatch  a  steamer  direct  to  Hong-kong,  to  meet  the  mail  there. 
This  enables  me  to  write  again.  I  have  been  in  bed  for  two 
days  with  an  attack  of  influenza,  but  I  am  better  to-day,  though 
by  way  of  not  going  out.  It  is  lucky  I  took  to  my  bed  here, 
instead  of  at  the  Head-quarters,  where  the  General  and  I  occu- 
pied what  looked  like  the  same  room,  everybody  going  to  see 
him  passing  through  mine,  which  was  separated  from  his  by  a 
curtain  only.  Here  we  are  occupying  a  great  enclosure  con- 
taining a  series  of  one-storied  wooden  buildings  with  covered 
passages  and  verandahs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  aristocratic 
seclusion  about  the  place,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  world  without;  but  there  is  little 
appearance  of  luxury  and  comfort  about  it.  It  rained  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  and  I  had  considerable  difiiculty  in  reading 
in  my  bed,  as  my  paper  windows,  which  keep  out  the  cold 
j)retty  well,  keep  out  also  a  good  deal  of  light.  They  are  not 
transparent,  so  the  view  through  them  is  not  lively.  To-day 
there  is  a  beautiful  sunshine,  and  I  have  been  walking  about  a 
little  in  the  court  before  my  room  door.  The  present  arrange- 
ment is  that  we  remain  here  till  the  8th.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  this ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  before  the 
army  goes,  I  should  get  a  decree  from  the  Emperor  sanctioning 
the  publication  of  the  Treaty  all  over  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
French  General  will  not,  however,  consent  to  remain.  ... 
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October  31st. — Another  fine  day ;  but  I  have  not  left  the  house, 
partly  from  consideration  for  the  remains  of  my  cold,  and  partly 
because  I  have  had  letters  to  finish.  I  have  had  visits  from 
both  my  colleagues,  Gros  and  Ignatieff.  The  latter  and  I  are 
always  very  good  friends.  Perhaps  he  takes  advantage  of  my 
simplicity ;  but  at  any  rate  we  always  seem  to  agree  remarkably. 
He  is  wide  awake  to  the  Jesuit  intrigues  here.  By  the  way,  I 
should  mention  that  the  French  had  a  wonderful  funeral  on 
Sunday,  in  honour  of  the  murdered  captives.  I  could  not  attend, 
being  in  bed  at  the  time.  Several  speeches  in  bad  taste  were 
dehvered,  and  a  remarkable  series  of  performances  took  place. 
Among  other  things,  each  soldier  (this  is,  I  believe,  the  French 
practice  on  such  occasions)  fired  his  musket  into  the  grave ;  so 
that  the  coffins  were  covered  with  cartridges.  The  Chinese  say 
that  it  was  because  they  were  not  sure  whether  the  occupants 
were  really  dead.  But  the  incident  which  created  the  most 
sensation,  was  when  our  General  was  presented  with  the — (I 
forget  the  name  of  the  implement)  to  sprinkle  holy  water  over 
the  graves.  He  could  not  refuse,  but  the  look  of  hon'or  with 
which  he  performed  the  office,  was,  I  am  told,  very  striking. 
On  the  day  following,  they  inaugurated  the  old  Jesuit  cathedral, 
which  they  have  recovered  from  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
the  bishop  who  preached,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the 
omission  of  all  reference  to  us  at  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral, 
complimented  Queen  Victoria  and  her  digne  repi'hentant  for 
having  come  to  China  to  set  up  the  Eoman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  Pekin.  This  reflection  will  comfort  Spooner  when  he  comes 
to  vote  next  year  the  balance  of  the  £10,000,000  spent.  I  haA^e 
no  news  of  F.  yet ;  so  I  am  no  further  advanced  with  my  own 
plans  than  I  was  when  Loch  left  me.  .  .  . 

Novemher  \st. — A  fine,  cold  morning.  My  cold  much  better.  .  . . 

Pekin. — November  Id. — Yesterday,  after  the  mail  had  left,  I 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  with  an  escort,  and  Parkes,  and  C, 
proceeded  to  the  Imperial  City,  within  which  is  the  Imperial 
Palace.  We  obtained  access  to  two  enclosures,  forming  part  of 
the  Imperial  Palace  appendages.  Both  elevated  places,  the  one 
ascended  by  a  pathway  in  regular  Chinese  rock-work  on  a  large 
scale,  and  really  striking  in  its  way ;  and  the  other  being  a  well 
wooded  park-like  eminence,  crowned  by  temples  with  images  of 
Buddha.  The  \dew  from  both  M^as  magnificent.  Pekin  is  so 
full  of  trees,  and  the  houses  are  so  low,  that  it  hardly  had  the 
effect  of  looking  down  on  a  great  city.  Here  and  there  temples 
or  high  gateways  rose  above  the  trees,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion was  rather  that  of  a  rich  plain  densely  peopled.  In  the 
distance  the  view  was  bounded  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
snow-capped.     From  the  park-like  eminence  we  looked  down 
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upon  the  Imperial  Palace — a  large  enclosure  crowded  with 
yellow-roofed  buildings,  generally  low,  and  a  few  trees  dotted 
among  them.  It  is  difficidt  to  imagine  how  the  unfortunates 
shut  up  there  can  ever  have  any  exercise.  I  don't  wonder  that 
the  Emperor  preferred  "  Yuen-ming-yuen."  The  yellow  roofs, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  veiy  deep  blue  ones,  had,  how- 
ever, a  very  brilliant  effect  in  the  sunshine.  After  enjoying 
these  views  I  went  to  the  Russian  Minister's,  and  found  him 
installed  in  a  house  got  up  d  V Europ4enne,  and  looking  very 
comfortable,  with  his  national  stoves.  He  showed  me  his 
chapel  also.  This  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  Gros  telling  me 
that,  in  opposition  to  my  advice,  he  had  been  to  see  Prince 
Kung.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  let  the  Prince  come  to  him  first, 
— but  the  Jesuits  think  that  they  can  curry  favour  with  the 
Chinese  by  making  him  condescend.  They  are  quite  wrong,  as 
I  am  sure  the  result  will  prove.  The  Prince  came  to  see  me 
i;o-day  before  returning  Gros'  visit,  which  goes  for  something 
in  this  land  of  ceremony.  I  received  the  Prince  with  all  honour, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him  through  the  interpreters, 
in  a  style  which  reminded  me  of  the  dialogue  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Eothen.  I  have,  I  believe,  secured  the  edict  for  which 
we  have  been  waiting ;  so  I  have  done  everything  except  see 
the  Emperor,  which  I  am  not  likely  to  do,  as  he  is  at  Zehol. 
We  ended  by  photographing  the  Prince,  a  proceeding  which  I 
do  not  think  he  much  liked.  .  .  . 

November  1th. —  .  .  .  There  has  not  been  much  to  report 
since  the  2d.  I  returned  Kung's  visit  the  next  day,  and  we 
had  a  more  coulant  conversation  than  I  have  before  had  with 
any  Chinese  authority.  It  is  something  to  get  at  men  who  are 
so  high  placed  that  they  are  not  afraid, —  or  at  any  rate  are  less 
afraid,  of  being  denounced  if  they  listen  to  foreigners.  I  dined 
the  night  before  with  the  Russian  Minister,  who  was  very  hos- 
pitable. He  made  all  my  escort  drunk,  and  it  was  not  for  want 
of  encouragement  if  I  was  not  the  same.  On  Sunday  I  went 
to  see  two  temples  in  the  Chinese  city,  the  one  being  that  to 
which  the  Emperor  goes  four  times  a  year  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
Heaven,  the  other  the  temple  of  agriculture. 

November  10th. — I  had  got  so  far  when  a  note  from  E.  reached 
me,  saying  that  he  had  started  at  one  a.m.  on  the  6th  from 
Tientsin,  to  ride  to  Pekin,  and  had  been  obliged,  by  fatigue,  to 
rest  at  Ho-see-woo.  We  were  to  have  left  Pekin  on  the  8th, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  send  to  beg  one  day's  respite  from  the 
General.  It  was  impossible  to  make  F.  start  back  to  Tientsin 
on  the  very  day  following  his  arrival.  At  about  noon  he  reached 
Pekin.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  because  I  had  been  choosing 
a  house  for  him,  and  there  were  other  matters  concerning  which 
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it  was  most  important  that  he  should  be  consulted.  I  found 
him  very  well  disposed  to  stay  on  at  Pekin,  but  on  finding 
that  both  Gros  and  Ignatieff  were  opposed  to  leaving  their  lega- 
tions there  for  the  moment,  we  both  agreed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  act  as  they  had  resolved  to  do.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
Prince  Kung  acknowledging  the  good  faith  which  he  had  shown 
about  the  Emperor's  edict  and  the  publication  of  the  Treaty 
(both  of  which  things  have  been  done  in  the  most  complete 
manner),  and  adding  tliat  the  English  army  would,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  retire  at  once  from 
Pekin.  I  went  on  to  inform  him  that  I  proposed  to  call  on 
him  to  take  leave,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  to  him 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Pekin.  We  proceeded, 
accordingly,  to  his  palace,  at  four  p.m.  on  the  8th,  with  an  im- 
posing military  escort.  After  we  had  conversed  some  time 
together,  I  told  Parkes  to  explain  to  the  Prince  that  in  England 
the  individual  who  represents  the  sovereign,  whatever  his  per 
sonal  rank,  always  t^akes  precedence  of  all  others, — that,  as  my 
task  in  China  was  completed,  Mr.  Bruce  would  henceforward 
occupy  that  position,  and  that,  therefore,  with  the  Prince's  per- 
mission, I  would  give  up  to  him  the  seat  of  honoui-  on  which  I 
was  placed  and  take  his  seat  instead.  I  then  rose  and  changed 
seats  with  F.  This  little  bit  of  acting  answered  very  well.  It 
put  F.  into  direct  relations  with  the  Piince,  and  did  away  with 
the  impression  (if  it  existed)  of  my  having  superior  rank  to 
him.  The  Prince  was  civil,  and  said,  rather  neatly,  that  he 
hoped  they  would  conduct  business  satisfactorily,  not  only 
because  he  was  British  Minister,  but  brother  to  Lord  Elgin,  with 
whom  he  had  had  such  pleasant  relations.  On  the  following 
day  (the  9th),  before  we  started,  he  came  to  our  abode  to  return 
our  visit.  I  made  F.  receive  him,  telling  the  interpreters  to  say 
that  I  had  no  business  to  speak  of,  but  that  I  should  come  into 
the  room  before  he  left  the  house  to  take  leave  of  him.  The 
consequence  was  that  F.  had  a  long,  and  to  all  appearance 
satisfactory  conversation  with  him.  After  this  interview  we  set 
out  for  Tung-chow.  We  had  to  wait  there  all  night,  as  our 
boats  were  not  ready,  and  we  are  now  {\Oih  Novcwher,  noon) 
gliding  down  the  river,  each  in  a  choip  boat  (a  little  boat  with 
a  very  convenient  cabin,  in  which  one  can  sleep,  read,  write, 
etc.),  on  a  lovely  autumn  day,  low  temperature,  and  bright  sun- 
shine. I  think  that  this  wind-up  at  Pekin  was  very  promising. 
It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  reaction  when  the  Em- 
peror and  the  bad  advisers  whom  he  lias  about  Mm  return,  and 
even  Ignatieff  did  not  choose  to  remain  at  Pekin  during  that 
moi^ient  of  reaction.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  Kung, 
who  is  his  brother,  has  committed  himself  to  the  peace  policy. 
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and  that  his  intercourse  with  us  has  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  him  than  he  at  one  time  expected.  It  is  probable  that 
tlie  Emperor  will  for  once  hear  something  of  the  truth.  Kung 
will  claim  credit  for  having  induced  us  to  remove  from  Pekin 
to  Tientsin,  while  the  fact  that  we  are  still  as  near  as  Tientsin 
will  be  an  in  terrorem  argument  in  support  of  his  policy  of 
conciliation.  If  Kung  weathers  the  difficult  moment  which  he 
will  have  to  traverse  when  the  Emperor  returns,  I  have  hopes 
that  all  the  benefit  which  I  have  expected  to  derive  from  our 
minister's  residence  at  Pekin  will  be  achieved.  Our  Sinologues 
are  fine  fellows.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  their  spirit  and  pluck. 
Both  Wade,  Parkes,  and  Morason,  put  their  services  at  our 
disposal,  and  offered  to  remain  alone  at  Pekin.  My  choice, 
however,  fell  on  a  younger  man,  of  whom  I  have  a  very  good 
opinion,  and  who  lias  been  with  me  as  assistant -interpreter.  I 
thought  it  better,  for  many  reasons,  to  leave  a  person  who  had 
smaller  pretensions  than  any  of  those  I  have  named.  The 
gossip  is  that  the  Emperor  is  occupying  his  time  at  Zehol  by 
marrying  a  fourth  wife  (a  rather  expensive  proceeding)  and 
getting  tipsy.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  much  worth ;  although, 
if  the  papers  in  the  vermilion  pencil,  which  we  found  in 
the  Summer  Palace,  are  his  writing,  he  is  not  such  a  fool 
as  people  suppose.  On  Tuesday,  I  went  to  see  the  palace 
in  Pekin.  I  had  understood  that  I  was  to  be  shown  the  hall 
of  audience,  but  after  we  had  passed  through  three  courts  we 
were  told  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  farther.  We  saw 
enough  to  discover  that  it  is  op  rather  a  grand  scale,  but  in 
wretched  condition.  .  .  .  E.  brought  with  him  your  letters  to 
September  10th.  ...  I  pray  that  you  may  now  be  rejoicing  in 
the  belief  that  B.  is  getting  on  well  and  happily  at  school.  .  .  . 

Sunday  11th. — Seven  p.m. — We  travelled  all  last  night;  not  a 
very  quiet  proceeding,  and  rather  cold  towards  morning.  I  have 
a  stove,  but  I  do  not  keep  it  alight  at  night.  It  is  still  as  fine 
weather.     We  expect  to  reach  Tientsin  to-morrow. 

Tientsin. — Noveirriber  14th. — Here  I  am  again  in  the  house 
which  I  occupied  two  and  a  half  months  ago,  and  which  is  by 
far  the  nicest  Chinese  house  I  have  seen,  and  its  exposure  to 
the  sun  is  now  most  agreeable.  The  climate  is  at  present 
charming.  If  nothing  else  had  been  done  by  these  recent  pro- 
ceedings, the  fact  of  placing  our  troops  and  embassy  here, 
instead  of  in  the  south  of  China,  would  have  been  almost  worth 
the  trouble.  It  is  also  a  much  drier  climate  than  that  of 
Shanghae.  We  have  had  about  seven  days  of  rain  in  all,  since 
I  left  Shanghae  in  July.  F.  had  nineteen  days  consecutively 
just  before  he  left  Shanghae.  He  was  not  well  himself  then, 
but  he  is  all  right  now.     His  ride  to  Pekin — eighty  miles  in 
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thirty  hours — set  him  up  again.  I  found  the  Admiral  veiy 
cordial.  .  .  .  Gros  is  not  yet  come,  and  I  do  not  like  to  depart 
from  here  without  seeing  him. 

November  nth. — My  letter  goes  from  here  after  all.  I  find  a 
good  many  tilings  to  do,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  now  get  off  till  the 
next  home-mail  has  an-ived  here.  I  intended  to  have  cut  both 
Shanghae  and  Hong-kong ;  but  I  may  have  to  go  to  both.  .  .  . 

Fei'ooz. — Gulf  of  Pecheli. — November  27th. — So  far  on  my 
way  home.  I  left  Tientsin  on  the  25th  at  about  seven  A.M. 
We  had  to  plough  our  way  througlv  ice  until  we  reached  the 
Taku  Forts,  at  8.30  p.m.  We  found  the  Admiral  in  the 
Coromandel.  He  was  very  civil,  and  would  have  given  me 
accommodation  for  the  night ;  but  I  had  so  many  people  with 
me,  that  I  thought  it  better  to  push  on.  So  at  about  midnight 
we  crossed  the  bar  of  the  Peiho  river.  There  was  so  much 
broken  ice  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  that  it  reminded  one  of  some 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Arctic  voyages.  We  forced  our  vessel 
through — a  little  Indian  river-boat- — and  found  on  the  out- 
side enough  sea  to  make  us  very  glad  when  we  reached  the 
Ferooz  at  2.30  a.m.  It  was  about  four  a.m.  when  I  was  able 
to  lie  down  to  rest.  Since  then  we  have  been  waiting  for 
Parkes,  who  stayed  at  Tientsin  for  a  letter  from  Pekin  about 
the  opening  of  the  Yangtze  river ;  which  I  am  anxious  to  take 
with  me  to  Shanghae.  .  .  .  Yesterday  was  a  lovely  day ;  a 
bright  sun,  and  the  air  frosty  enough  to  stimulate  one  to  walk 
briskly.  Tliis  morning  there  was  a  strong  gale  from  the  north- 
west, but  it  subsided  after  mid-day.  I  had  a  very  satisfactory 
time  at  Tientsin.  We  got  through  a  good  deal  of  business ;  and 
what  is  most  pleasant  to  me,  F.  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  whole  affair,  and  the  part  I  have  taken  in  it.  .  .  .  The 
Admiral,  who  is  very  strong  in  support  of  me,  had  given  orders 
that  the  whole  fleet  should  be  illuminated  with  blue-lights,  if  I 
reached  the  Ferooz  at  night.  This  I  did  not  know,  or  1  should 
not  have  chosen  so  unseasonable  an  hour.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  illumination  was  not  complete,  but  it  had  a  fine 
effect  so  far  as  it  went.  Scores  of  transports  have  taken  their 
departure,  which  is  a  great  blessing,  for  they  have  been  costing 
fabulous  sums.  Too  many  troops  are  still  left ;  but  I  hope  soon 
to  get  them  reduced. 

November  28th. — Two  p.m. — We  are  off.  All  the  vessels  in 
the  English  fleet  here  manned  yards  and  saluted  as  we  passed  ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  French  fleet  all  the  yards  were 
manned,  and  the  Admii-al  saluted.  I  thought  we  could  not  do 
less  than  return  the  latter.  It  was  all  a  very  fine  sight,  the 
day  being  favourable.  Parkes  aiTived  last  night  while  we  were 
at  dinner,  but  without  the  letter  which  he  had  waited  for.    The 
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latter,  however,  reached  me  this  morning,  and  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  so  that  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
opening  the  Yangtze  to  trade.  .  .  .  My  cabin  is  much  more 
comfortable  than  it  was.  I  have  a  door  and  a  stove.  After 
Hong-kong  I  shall  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  need  the  latter,  but 
at  present  it  is  ahnost  a  necessity,  for  the  cold  is  considerable. 

November  2Wh. — We  did  not  get  on  fast  during  the  night, 
which  was,  however,  lovely ;  a  full  moon,  and  calm  till  morn- 
ing. We  are  only  now  (two  p.m.)  passing  the  Meautau  Islands. 
.  .  .  The  wind  is  south,  which  is  rather  unusual  at  this  season. 
The  temperature  is  already  much  higher.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  December  2d. —  Tliree  r.M. — We  have  just  descried  the 
lighthouse  off  the  Yangtze,  which  we  have  been  hunting  for  in 
a  mist.  It  has  been  lovely  weather,  and  I  have  already  dis- 
carded my  fire.  .  .  ,  This  ship  is  certainly  a  most  splendid 
yacht.  Such  a  fine  deck,  and  quieter  than  a  lioyal  Navy 
vessel ;  and  now  I  am  shut  in  to  my  cabin,  I  appreciate  her 
better  than  I  did.  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — December  4th. — We  reached  this  place  at  three 
P.M.  yesterday.  I  have  received  your  letters  to  October  9th,  .  .  . 
How  I  grieve  for  your  anxiety  about  B.'s  illness  !  .  .  .  How  glad 
I  am  he  is  near  the  S.'s  !  He  could  not  be  watched  over  by 
kinder  friends.  .  .  . 

December  5th. — Soon  after  writing  the  above,  I  descried  the 
Granada,  with  Hope  Grant  and  Co.,  coming  up  the  river.  He 
came  to  see  me.  .  .  .  After  he  left,  I  landed  to  establish  myself 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Whittal,  Jardine's  representative  here. 
.  .  .  We  have  a  Frencli  cook,  and  my  room  is  very  com- 
fortable. 

December  6th. —  ...  I  shall  send  this  off  to-day,  as  it  is 
doubtful  whether  I  could  catch  the  mail  at  Hong-kong  myself. 
The  opening  of  the  river  Yangtze  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
requires  much  consultation  and  consideration.  ...  I  have  been 
asking  for  kites  for  the  children,  but  my  informant  told  me : 
"  Piecey  kite  muchee  bettee  Nankin  side."  I  hardly  suppose 
you  wish  me  to  go  there  to  get  them !  .  .  . 

Shanghae. — December  14th. — 1  am  a  good  deal  puzzled  about 
my  departure.  The  opening  of  the  Yangtze  and  the  Eebel 
question  are  serious  matters,  and  I  do  not  like  to  leave  them 
unsettled  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly,  even  if  I  were  so 
inclined,  remain  here  till  they  are  settled.  I  think  it  will  end 
in  my  staying  till  the  next  mail  comes  in  from  the  North.  When 
I  get  away  from  here,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  anything 
more  to  delay  my  progress  homewards.  ...  I  propose  tliis  time 
to  take  the  Trieste  route,  instead  of  that  by  Marseilles,  if 
1  can.  ... 
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Decernber  \Uh. — Eight  a.m. — Sunday. — The  mornings  are 
lovely  here  now  ;  a  bright  sun,  rising  about  half-past  six  ;  and 
not  exactly  frost,  but  a  mere  hint  of  its  presence  in  the  air.  I 
take  walks,  and  have  just  returned  from  one ;  generally  the 
tour  of  the  race  ground,  which  is  the  only  walk  here.  While 
I  humbly  pace  along,  the  clerks  of  the  Hongs — such  of  them  at 
least  as  are  careful  of  their  healths,  and  moderate  in  their  supper 
arrangements  —flaunt  past  me  on  their  chargers.  I  march  on, 
thinking  whether  it  would  not  in  a  new  existence  be  advisable 
to  begin  life  as  a  tea-taster.  ... 

Decemhei'  21st. — The  wind  has  changed  to  the  north,  and  my 
walk  this  morning  was  a  colder  one.  Yesterday  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  town  of  Shanghae,  and  find  that  the  French,  by  way  of 
protecting  it,  burnt  down  about  one-half  of  the  suburbs  during 
the  summer.  They  have  destroyed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  destroyed  Canton  in  1857  by  our  bombardment.  "  Save  me 
from  my  friends,"  the  poor  Chinaman  may  well  say.  The 
French  have  some  method  in  their  madness,  for  they  want  the 
ground  of  the  burnt  district,  and  tliey  insist  on  having  it  now 
at  the  cost  of  the  land,  "  as  there  are  no  houses  upon  it."  At 
Canton,  in  the  same  way,  they  have  seized  land  in  the  most 
unjustifiable  way,  to  build  churches  on.  Meanwhile,  here  they 
are.  General,  Admiral,  fleet,  and  army  (our  General  is  gone  to 
Japan).  .  .  .  The  Frencli  say  they  expect  orders  from  home  by 
the  next  mail  respecting  the  destination  of  their  army,  as  an 
aide  de-camp  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ask  for  them,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Taku  Forts.  This  is  a  shabby  letter,  but  I  have  no 
news  yet  from  the  North.  ...  I  fear  this  date  will  disappoint 
you.  I  hope  my  next  will  be  posted  at  some  point  nearer 
home.  ... 

Shatighae.— Christmas  Day. —  .  .  .  We  were  together  last 
Christmas  day,  and  on  this  so  far  sundered  !  .  .  .  I  heard  yes- 
terday from  the  Admiral  from  the  Noi-th.  He  is  to  be  soon 
here,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  wait  for  him.  .  .  . 

Dccemher  Z\st. — I  hope  to  start  as  soon  as  the  mail  from 
Hong-kong  has  arrived.  Yesterday  was  a  torrent  of  rain,  and 
I  never  left  the  house.  As  I  have  a  comfortable  room,  and  no 
great  interruptions,  I  get  through  a  good  deal  of  my  reading.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  fortnight  of  the  Times  to  begin  with.  The  Re- 
views. .  .  .  Trollope's  novel  of  Ih\  Thorne ;  Aurora  Leigh 
(which  I  admire  greatly) ;  then  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Russian 
Campaign,  which  contains  some  curious  revelations  ;  Dai-win's 
Origin  of  Species,  which  is  audacious,  etc.  etc.  In  short,  you 
will  allow  that  I  have  not  been  quite  idle  during  the  fort- 
night. .  .  . 

January  \st,  1861. — This  is  the  first  time  I  sign  the  new 
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year.  May  it  bring  much  happiness  to  you !  ...  It  was  in- 
troduced here  by  dancing.  But  I  was  not  in  a  lively  humour, 
and  retired  as  soon  as  I  could.  .  .  .  No  mail  yet,  and  I  would 
start  without  it,  were  it  not  that  I  expect  three  mails  by  it.  .  .  . 

Jamiary  2>d. — Two  mails  arrived  yesterday.  The  earliest  has 
not  yet  reached  me,  with  your  letters  of  September  26th.  .  .  . 
1  am  packed  up  and  ready  for  my  start,  which  takes  place  at 
two  P.M.  .  .  .  The  Government  has  agreed  to  my  suggestion 
that  F.  should  have  the  rank  of  ambassador,  if  he  takes  up  his 
abode  permanently  at  Pekin.  .  ,  . 

January  Uh. — Ferooz,  at  Sea. — Hurrah !  I  am  off  at  last ! 
with  a  fair  wind.  .  .  .  We  anchored  last  night,  there  being  a 
thick  fog.  .  .  . 

January  5th. — Going  on  smoothly.  There  never  certainly 
was  an  easier  ship  than  this,  and  the  temperature  is 
pleasant.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  January  6th. — We  have  more  wind,  and  fair,  but 
this  ship,  with  all  her  merits,  is  not  fast.  .  .  . 

Hong-kong,  Government  House. — January  9th. — I  reached  this 
place  yesterday,  and  to-day  your  missing  letters  of  September 
26th  arrived,  from  I  hardly  know  where.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
little  matters  to  arrange  here,  but  n(jt  much  to  detain  me.  One 
or  two  things  about  Canton,  and  Kowloon  to  take  over.  I  am 
a  guest  with  Sir  Hercules  and  Lady  Robinson,  who  are  very 
kind.  Another  home-mail  will  be  here  to-morrow,  but  I  do  not 
expect  my  letters,  as  I  fear  they  will  have  been  detained  at 
Galle.  ... 

January  \Qth. — I  presume,  from  the  apologetic  tone  of  a 
speech  (very  civil  in  itself)  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
city,  and  quoted  in  the  Home  News,  that  I  was  being  well  abused 
in  England  when  the  mail  left.  ...  It  is  all  miserable  enough, 
but  I  had  rather  that  it  had  blown  over  before  I  reach  home, 
as  I  might  seem  to  reflect  on  others  if  I  defended  myself,  and 
you  say  truly  that  we  have  had  enough  of  that  kind  of 
thing.  ... 

January  12th. — I  am  on  my  way  to  Canton,  to  remain  there 
a  couple  of  days.  ...  I  then  return  to  Hong-kong,  and  start 
for  home  after  taking  possession  of  Kowloon.  ...  I  intend  to 
take  the  route  of  Manila,  and  perhaps  Batavia,  as  a.  change.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  interfere  with  my  writing  for  each  mail ; 
but  if  it  should  do  so,  you  must  not  be  surprised. 

Canton. — Sunday,  Januanj  \Mh. — I  arrived  this  forenoon,  and 
am  lodged  with  Brigadier-General  Crawford  and  his  wife.  It  is 
a  very  cold  raw  day.  I  return  to  Hong-kong  on  Tuesday,  and 
hope  to  sail  again  on  Saturday.  .  .  .  May  we  soon  meet  after 
you  receive  this  !  .  .  .  \ 
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HoTig  hong.—  Januai'y  Wth. — We  reached  tliis  place  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  I  find  the  mail  detained,  so  I  can  add  a  postscript. 
The  weather  was  really  cold  at  Canton,  so  I  could  walk  com- 
fortably all  about  the  town.  I  find  that  the  new  Factory  site, 
about  which  I  had  such  a  fight  with  the  merchants  last  time, 
is  a  great  success.  Its  merit  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
blindest.  .  .  .  Noon.— I  have  no  more  to  add,  but  I  hope  all  my 
business  here  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  week.  .  .  . 

Hong-hong. — January  21s^.— I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I 
am  off  homewards  via  Manila.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  to-day 
that  I  am  not  able  to  write  more.  .  .  . 

At  Sea,  Tiear  Manila. — January  2ith. — I  wrote  a  very  shabby 
line  to  you  as  I  was  leaving  Hong-kong,  but  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  an  unwelcome  one,  as  it  informed  you  I  had  started.  We 
have  had  rough  weather,  and  I  take  up  my  pen  to-day  for  the 
first  time.  We  are  now  under  the  lee  of  some  of  the  Philippines, 
so  we  get  less  of  tlie  great  swell  wliich  has  been  rolling  down 
from  the  north-east,  and  of  the  gale  which  blows  during  this 
monsoon  down  the  channel  that  separates  the  island  of  Formosa 
from  the  Philippines  as  through  a  funnel.  .  .  .  We  had  a  sort 
of  ceremonial  on  Saturday.  I  went  to  Kowloon,  and  proclaimed 
formally  the  annexation  of  that  territory  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen.  This  acquisition,  the  good  site  at  Canton,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  North  of  Cliina  and  Japan,  have  added  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  European  life  in  China.  I  do 
not  expect  any  news  or  letters  till  I  reach  Galle.  Tlie  route  by 
Manila  and  Batavia  makes  little  difference  in  point  of  distance, 
and  gives  me  something  new  to  see.  ... 

Off  Manila.— January  loth. — I  have  a  longer  letter  on  the 
stocks,  but  lest  it  should  not  catch  the  mail,  I  send  a  short  one. 
We  reached  Manila,  after  a  quick  but  rough  passage,  early  this 
morning.  I  am  to  land  at  four  p.m.  But  I  anive  at  a  bad  time, 
for  a  new  Governor-General  is  hourly  expected.  This  will  pro- 
bably abridge  my  visit.  Tlie  Consul  has  been  on  board.  .  .  . 
If  I  had  been  on  shore,  I  might  have  sent  you  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief that  would  not  weigh  a  penny  stamp,  but  that  must 
wait  for  another  time.  .  .  . 

Manila. — January  l^th. — Eight  a.m. — I  sent  off  a  few  lines  to 
you  yesterday,  to  tell  you  of  my  very  inopportune  arrival  off 
this  town,  at  a  moment  when  all  the  world,  functionaries,  etc., 
are  on  tiptoe ,  expecting  a  new  Captain-General  to  make  his 
appearance  at  any  hour.  Ilowevei",  Castilian  hospitality  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  default,  and  at  four  p.m.  we  landed  with  great 
ceremony,  and  after  being  conthicted  to  the  Palace,  and  exchang- 
ing a  few  glances  with  the  acting  Governor,  who  cannot  speak  a 
wortl  of  anv  language  known  to  nie,  I  was  showni  a  magnificent 
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suite  of  apartments  destined  for  me  and  my  following,  and  then 
conveyed  for  a  drive  in  one  of  the  carriages-and-four  {vide  Sir  J. 
Bowring's  book),  escorted  by  a  guard  of  lancers.     It  is  very 
curious  to  see  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  ours.     Such  a 
number  of  troops ;  gens-  d'armes  on  horseback ;  not  a  person 
meeting  us  (the  Governor-General  was  with  me)  who  did  not 
take  off  liis  hat.     At  dinner  I  sat  next  the  Admiral,  who  also 
speaks  nothing  but  Spanish ;  so  we  passed  our  time  in  looking  at 
each  otlier  unutterable  things.  .  .  .  Ten  a.m. — I  have  just  got 
rid  of  my  uniform,  in  which  I  thought  it  proper  to  attire  myself 
in  order  to  receive  all  the  officers,  naval  and  military,  who  came 
at  nine  o'clock  to  pay  their  respects.     I  had  strolled  out  much 
earlier  incognito,  and  wandered  into  several   churches.     They 
abound  here,  as  do  monks  of  all  orders.    The  decorations  seemed 
tinselly  enough,  but  there  was  the  Catliolic   ritual,  with  its 
sublime  suggestions  and  trivial  forms,  repeating  itself  under  the 
equator  in  the  extreme  East,  as  it  repeats  itself  at  Paris  or 
Madrid,  and  under  Arctic  or  Antarctic  circles.   And  here,  as  there, 
at  these  early  morning  services,  were  a  few  solitary  women 
assisting ;   some  of  them   connuonplace-looking    enough,   but 
others,  no  doubt,  with  a  load  of  troubles  to  deposit  at  the  altar, 
or  in  the  ear  of  the  monk  in  the  box,  heavy  enough  to  furnish 
the  burden  of  many  such  romances  as  those  which  thrill  the 
public  sensibilities  in  our  days.     After  all,  when  the  horrors 
which  have  brought  about  the  result  are  past  and  forgotten, 
there  is  something  gained  by  that  truculent  Spanish  systcnn 
which  forces  the  faith  upon  all  who  come  within  its  reach. 
Fais-toi  chretiemier  ou  je  farrache  I'dme,  as  Charlemagne  (not  a 
Spaniard,  by  the  way,  so  there  my  illustration  halts),  said  to 
the  Paladins,  his  enemies.     There  is  something,  I  say,  gained 
by  it  when  the  origin   is   forgotten,  because   the   bond  of  a 
common  creed  does  do  a  little  towards  drawing  these  different 
races  together.     They  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by 
that   impassable  barrier  of  nmtual   contempt,  suspicion,  and 
antipathy,  which  alienates  us  from  the  unhapjiy  natives  in  those 
lands  where  we  settle  ourselves  among  inferior  orders  of  men. 
An  administrative  net  of  a  not  very  flexible  nature  encloses 
all,  and  keeps  each  member  of  the  body  politic  pretty  closely  to 
the  post  allotted  to  hiin ;  but  the  belief  in  a  common  humanity, 
drawn  perhaps  rather  from   the  traditions  of  the  early,  than 
from  the  practice  of  the  modern  church,  runs  like  a  silken 
thread  through  the  iron  tissue.    One  feels  a  little  softened  and 
sublimated  when  one  ])asses  from  Hong-kong  where  the  devil 
is  worshipped  in  his  naked  deformity,  to  this  place  where  he 
displays  at  least  some  of  the  feathers  which  he  wore  before  he 
fell.      So  you  must  pardon  me,  if  my  letter  reflects   in    some 
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measure  the  phase  through  which  my  mind  is  passing.  Eleven 
A.M. — I  found  next  me  at  breakfast  the  Chief  of  the  Secr^tariai, 
an  intelligent  man,  speaking  French.  He  confirmed  a  good 
many  of  the  impressions  which  my  own  observations  had  led 
me  to  form  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  here.  The  army  is 
composed  of  natives;  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
Spanish.  The  artillery,  or  a  portion  of  it,  also  Spanish.  The 
native  Indians  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  f  1  a  head ;  half-castes 
double;  Chinese  $50,  |30,  or  $12.  As  usual,  my  poor  China- 
men are  hated  and  squeezed.     They  are  not  obliged  to  become 

Catholics,  but  the  native  Indian  women  \     -ii  V  not  marry  them 

unless  they  are,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  public  profes- 
sion of  any  other  religion.  ,  .  .  After  breakfast  came  in  an 
English  merchant,  who  made  the  passage  from  Suez  to  Singa- 
pore with  me  in  1857.  He  says  foreignei-s  are  very  weU  treated 
here,  but  they  have  some  difficulties  about  customs  duties,  which 
I  have  asked  him  to  state  in  writing,  to  me,  that  I  may  say  a 
word  about  them  if  occasion  offers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  here  is  in  English  hands.  No  matter  what  the  Yankees 
may  say,  we  are  incontestably  a  "  great  people."  To  pass  from 
the  higher  thoughts  which  suggested  themselves  when  I  visited 
the  churches  this  morning,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  saw  some  of 
tlie  devout  Indian  women  when  they  left  the  churches  on  their 
return.  They  were  generally  very  plain,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Round  their  waists  and  over  their  under-dress  they  pass  a  piece 
of  silk,  wliich  is  wrapped  tight  round  the  person.  The  result  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  to  the  effect  produced  by  a 
crinoline.  .  .  .  Tliree  p.m. — I  have  returned  from  a  very  hot 
drive  to  visit  a  sugar  refinery  and  a  cigar  manufactory.  I  saw 
little  to  interest  at  the  former,  except  the  process  of  making 
chocolate  by  mixing  cocoa,  cinnamon,  and  sugar.  At  the  latter, 
some  8000  girls  were  employed,  not  very  pretty,  but  cheerful- 
looking.  A  skilful  worker  can  make  200  a  day,  so  that  these 
young  ladies  can  poison  mankind  to  the  tune  of  1,600,000  cigars 
a  day.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  January  27th. — Ten  A.M. — In  my  early  morning's 
walk  I  again  visited  the  churches,  which  were  in  greater  activity 
than  yesterday.  In  the  cathedral  I  came  in  for  a  sermon  which 
began  "  Illustrissimo  Senor,"  so  I  suppose  the  Archbishop  was 
present,  and  probably  had  me  in  his  eye.  I  could  understand 
very  little,  so  I  did  not  stay  it  out.  It  was  delivered  without 
notes  (having  evidently  been  learnt  by  heart),  in  rather  a  mono- 
tonous way ;  with  a  sort  of  little  action,  all  confined  to  a  slight 
movement  of  the  hands  and  flipping  of  the  fingers.  .  .  .  The 
Archbishop  is,  I  am  told,  very  bigoted.     He  did  not  come  to 
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diuner  yesterday  (a  grand  full-dress  dinner  given  in  my  honour), 
and  some  say  it  was  because  of  my  being  a  heretic.  I  take  it  I 
was  in  error  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  the  Spanish  system  of 
compelling  conformity  of  belief  as  necessarily  beginning  in 
harshness.  I  fancy  the  monks  have  won  over  the  simple 
Indians  here  to  a  great  extent  by  gentle  methods.  They  pro- 
tect them,  and  manage  their  affairs,  and  know  all  their  secrets 
through  the  confessional,  and  amuse  them  with  no  end  of  feast- 
days,  and  gew-gaws,  and  puerile  ceremonies.  The  natives  seem 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  our  dear  old  French  Canadian  hahitans 
about  them,  only  in  a  more  sublime  stage  of  infantine  simplicity. 
The  new  Captain-General  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  have  settled 
to  start  as  soon  as  the  Ferooz  is  ready  for  sea,  unless  his  appear- 
ance obliges  me  to  change  my  plans.  .  .  . 

January  2  8^7i.-  -Nothing  yet  of  the  Captain-General.  My 
departure  stands  for  to-morrow.  News  from  Hong-kong  of  the 
arrival  of  another  mail  from  England,  to  December  10th,  when 
Parkes'  and  Loch's  release  was  known.  ...  I  drove  this  morn- 
ing to  a  village  pueblo  about  seven  miles  off,  starting  at  5.30. 
The  weather  nice  and  cool.  The  country  very  rich.  The  cot- 
tages of  bamboo  and  leaves,  and  all  raised  on  bamboo-posts  of 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  seemed  very  comfortable,  I  never  saw 
a  more  cheerful -looking  rural  population.  All  nicely  and 
modestly  dressed.  The  women  completely  emancipated  from 
all  eastern  seclusion.  I  visited  in  this  pueblo  another  great  cigar 
manufactory  ;  8000  girls  employed.  I  must  say  that  this 
colony  appears  to  be  a  great  success,  as  far  as  the  natives  are 
concerned,  and  I  almost  regret  that  I  am  not  going  to  see  some- 
thing more  of  the  interior.  C.  has  been  through  the  barracks, 
■which  he  says  are  in  admirable  condition.  The  native  soldiers 
appear  to  be  very  well  treated.  We  dined  yesterday  with  the 
Admiral.  Grease  and  garlic  somewhat  plentiful ;  and  as  I  was 
rather  disposed  to  fast,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so.  Just 
before  we  set  out  for  this  dinner,  a  procession  was  announced, 
and  I  went  to  the  balcony  to  see  it.  The  students  of  a  college, 
some  350  in  number,  were  escorting  about  two  spangled  and 
sparkling  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  variety  of  flags.  Each 
carried  a  lighted  torch,  and  they  lined  both  sides  of  the  road, 
the  interval  between  their  rows  being  occupied  by  the  images, 
three  or  four  bands  of  music,  the  flags,  etc.  As  all  the  bands 
played  at  once,  and  as  loud  as  they  possibly  could,  the  noise 
was  tremendous,  and  the  cathedral  bell  helped,  by  tolling  its 
deepest  tone  as  the  procession  passed.  These  processions  are 
the  great  religious  stimulant  here,  and  they  form  another  point 
of  resemblance  with  the  French  part  of  Canada. 

January  30lh. — Fen^ooz,  at  Sea. — I   embarked   yesterday  at 
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about  noon.  All  honours  paid  in  profusion.  The  Captain- 
General  not  yet  heard  of.  We  have  a  dead  cahn,  wind  if  any 
from  the  south,  which  is  unusual  at  this  season.  It  is  pretty 
hot,  but  quite  bearable,  at  least  at  this  hour  (six  p.m.).  .  .  . 

February  \st. — We  have  just  (nine  a.m.)  had  our  fii"st  heavy 
shower,  the  sign  of  our  approximation  to  the  Line.  Yesterday 
a  pleasant  breeze,  fresh  and  fair,  pushed  us  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  navigation,  and  kept  us  somewhat  cool.  .  .  .  We 
need  not  however  expect  to  be  really  cool  again  till  we  get  near 
Suez.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Line  we  shall  find  midsummer. 
I  sliall  pass  near  Sarawak,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  call  there.  1 
cannot  afford  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
would  approve  of  my  doing  so.  .  .  .  When  I  reach  Galle  I  shall 
find  four  mails  !  Two  months  of  news.  I  always  feel  nervous 
as  to  what  so  long  an  interval  may  bring  forth ! 

February  Uh.  —We  are  now  off  Sarawak.  We  had  to  anchor 
for  some  hours  last  night,  as  we  could  get  no  sights  during  the 
day,  and  our  captain  was  not  sure  of  his  way  in  the  dark,  and 
we  rolled  a  great  deal.  Now  there  is  a  nice  breeze,  and  we  are 
going  on  merrily.  ...  I  think  it  will  probably  be  Thursday 
before  we  reach  Batavia.  Am  I  to  bring  this  letter  myself?  1 
tliink  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  I  do  not  catch  a  mail  at  GaJle.  .  .  . 

February  dth. — A  fine  morning,  and  we  are  going  through  the 
Gaspa  Strait  in  about  2°  30'  south,  not  very  far  from  where 
I^rd  Amherst  was  wi-ecked  in  the  Alceste.  We  anchored  again 
last  night,  but  in  a  calm.  Yesterday  morning  Neptune  made 
his  appearance,  and  those  of  us  who  had  not  passed  the  Line 
had  to  pay  the  penalty.  I  compounded  for  his  claims  on  me, 
and  the  crew  had  a  good  lark  in  shaving  with  tar  and  ducking 
some  other  novices.  We  are  now  in  midsummer,  having  passed 
at  a  bound  from  mid- winter.  There  is  little  difference  however, 
in  these  latitudes,  between  one  part  of  the  year  and  another. 
The  principal  difference  consists  in  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons, 
and  as  near  the  Line  as  this  there  is  I  suppose  always  more  or 
less  rain.  Tioo  p.m. — I  went  on  deck  tliis  morning  at  eight, 
after  writing,  to  discover  why  we  were  stopping,  and  I  found 
that  a  squall  had  closed  in  all  around  us,  and  hid  the  land.  It 
lasted  only  about  an  hour,  when  we  set  off  again,  passing  through 
a  great  many  little  islets  all  covered  with  trees,  so  different 
from  the  barren  Palo  Lapata  and  Pulo  Condor  which  we  pass 
on  the  route  between  Singapore  and  Hong-kong  !  The  weather 
is  delicious,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  doctrine,  that  if  you  are 
compelled  to  be  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tropics,  the  nearer 
the  Line  the  better.  Yuu  have  not  the  interminably  long  sum- 
mer days  which  you  have  at  more  remote  points,  and  constant 
showei'S  veil  the  sun  and  cool  the  air.     This  makes  Singapore 
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comparatively  so  bearable,  and  I  suppose  Sarawak  has  some  of 
the  same  advantages.  I  wonder  what  Batavia  is  like  ?  We 
expect  to  reach  it  before  twelve  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

Java. — February  8th. — Three  p.m. — Here  I  am  looking  out 
from  my  window  upon  a  piece  of  park-like  scenery,— a  sheet  of 
water,  drooping  trees,  and  deer  feeding  among  them.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  it  is  raining,  and  this  is  not  an  unqualified 
evil,  because  the  rain  cools  the  air.  The  place  I  am  at  is  the 
residence  of  the  Governor- General  of  Java  (or  of  tlie  Indies,  I 
believe  his  title  is),  about  forty  miles  from  Batavia  the  chief- 
town,  at  which  I  landed  yesterday  at  five  p.m.,  with  much 
honour  in  the  way  of  salutes,  etc.  We  were  conveyed  in  car- 
I'iages-aud-six,  with  an  escort,  to  the  Governor's  town  palace, 
which  I  was  told  to  consider  placed  at  my  disposal.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  very  spacious  room  on  the  ground  Hoor,  paved  in 
marble,  and  looking  very  brilliant,  lit  up  with  wax  candles  in 
chandeliers.  Some  of  the  high  officials  came  to  dinner,  and  we 
were  waited  on  by  black  servants  in  state  liveries  and  bare  feet, 
who  moved  noiselessly  over  the  marble  floor.  The  original 
town  of  Batavia  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  so  they  live  in 
villas  which  extend  from  the  town  for  some  miles,  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  road  into  the  interior.  The  villas  looked  very  nice, 
and  white  women  seemed  to  abound  in  them.  It  was  hinted 
to  me  tliat  the  Governor-General  would  like  to  see  me  at  his 
residence,  so  I  set  out  for  this  place  at  about  seven  this  morning, 
performing  thirty-six  miles  in  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  in  a 
comfortable  carriage  drawn  by  six  ponies,  changed  every  five 
miles.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  always  went  at  full  gallop. 
The  country  was  not  very  interesting,  being  chiefly  low  and 
rice-bearing,  nor  did  I  see  the  cheerful  firm-looking  maidens 
who  struck  me  so  nmch  at  Manila.  This  island  is  exploite 
entirely  for  the  Government  and  dominant  race,  and  with  no 
little  success,  for  I  am  told  that  the  surplus  revenue  last  year 
was  £6,000,000,  £4,000,000  of  which  was  remitted  to  Holland. 
I  shall  end  by  thinking  that  we  are  the  worst  colonizers  in  the 
Eastern  world,  as  we  neither  make  ourselves  rich  nor  the 
governed  happy.  The  household  here  consists  of  the  Governor- 
General,  a  widower,  and  his  daughter,  a  widow.  He  appears  as 
yet  rather  stiff  in  manner,  but  he  is  very  bountiful  in  giving 
me  the  means  of  going  about  and  seeing  whatever  I  choose. 
.  .  .  The  mail,  with  news  to  the  2Gth  December  from  England, 
arrived  at  Batavia  at  the  same  time  that  I  did,  and  it  was  then 
known  by  telegraph  that  peace  was  concluded  at  Pekin.  .  .  . 

Fehniary  9th. — 1  took  a  drive  at  six  this  morning,  and  then 
a  walk  through  the  botanic  garden,  which  is  attached  to  this 
house  and  has  a  great  reputation.     I  am  no  judge,  as  you  know, 
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but  everything  seems  in  beautiful  order,  and  it  is  of  great  ex- 
tent. After  a  light  repast  I  got  a  carriage  to  take  me  down  to 
a  spacious  swimming-bath,  paved  with  marble  and  shaded  by 
magnificent  trees,  in  which  I  felt  rather  tempted  to  spend  the 
day.  I  should  mention  that  before  dinner  yesterday,  when  the 
rain  slackened,  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  was  arrested  as  I 
wandered  along  the  paths  musingly,  by  a  monument  with  an 
English  inscription.  It  is  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles, 
who  died  here  in  1814,  while  the  colony  was  in  our  hands; 
died  here,  that  is,  at  Buitenzong,  for  this  inscription  has  taught 
me  the  name  of  the  place,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  catch 
before.  I  see  little  of  my  host.  We  dined  at  half-past  six  ; 
nobody  but  his  staff  and  daughter  and  my  rather  numerous 
following,  who  are  not  I  fear  all  as  well  dressed  as  he  approves 
of ;  a  short  stance  after  dinner,  and  then  to  our  private  apart- 
ments. To-day  we  met  in  the  same  stiff  way  at  twelve,  for 
breakfast.  I  have  not  seen  a  book  or  a  paper  in  the  house,  but 
that  may  be  because  I  am  not  admitted  to  the  parts  of  the 
mansion  where  they  are  to  lie  found.  An  expedition  has  been 
organized  for  me,  and  I  start  to-morrow  morning.  It  will 
occupy  four  days,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  come  to  such  a 
place  as  this,  and  to  leave  it  without  seeing  anything.  The 
Governor-General  has  spent  thirty-one  years  of  his  life  here, 
but  for  a  time  (six  years)  he  was  Colonial  Minister  in  Holland. 
His  daughter's  husband  was  killed  by  a  native  running  a'rmick 
(this  is  a  Javanese  expression)  some  years  ago.  She  seems  a 
gentle  person,  and  has  a  daughter  eight  years  old.  We  all  speak 
French,  which  is  an  improvement  on  my  Manila  experiences. 

February  llth. — Bantong. — About  120  miles  from  Batavia, 
on  a  plain  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
weather  comparatively  cool,  though  this  is  the  hot  season.  I 
have  just  (ten  p.m.)  returned  from  a  Javanese  soirde.  The 
Regent  (a  sort  of  native  Lord-Lieutenant)  in^dted  me  to  his 
house  to  see  some  dancing.  Tliis  Eegent  is  veiy  rich,  about 
£12,000  a  year,  which  he  receives  from  a  tithe  paid  to  him  by 
all  producers  in  his  regency.  The  dancing  was  performed  by 
four  girls  wearing  strange  helmet-shaped  head-dresses,  and  gar- 
ments of  a  close-fitting  stiff  character  reaching  to  the  ground. 
They  swayed  their  bodies  to  and  fro  in  a  melancholy  way  to  a 
very  monotonous  plaintive  sort  of  music,  but  their  chief  art 
consisted  in  the  wonderful  success  with  which  they  twisted 
their  arms  and  fingers.  In  a  second  dance  they  carried  bows 
and  arrows,  and  went  through  a  kind  of  pantomimic  fight. 
After  this  was  over,  as  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  more  of 
his  house,  I  was  taken  across  a  court  to  another  ground-floor 
room,  and  was  startled  by  finding  myself  suddenly  introduced 
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to  Madame  la  B^gente,  an  odd  little  woman  with  a  wizened 
face,  and  mouth  and  teeth  blackened  by  betel  nut.  I  was 
rather  put  into  a  difficulty  in  finding  conversation  for  her,  for 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  would  like  being  complimented  on 
the  ballet  we  had  just  seen.  I  then  went  to  look  at  the  musi- 
cians and  their  instruments,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
coffee  canes  struck  by  a  sort  of  gong-sticks.  The  sound  at  a 
distance  was  bell-like  and  not  unpleasing.  I  was  informed  that 
the  Eegent  had  paid  £500  for  his  set  of  instruments.  After 
this  I  returned  to  my  inn  in  my  carriage.  How  I  got  to  this 
place  I  shall  tell  later.  I  nmst  now  go  to  bed  as  we  start  at 
five  A.M.  on  an  expedition  to  see  an  active  crater. 

February  \2tli. — Six  P.M. — We  started  nearly  as  early  as  was 
proposed.  Two  hours  of  carriage  work  along  a  road  made 
heavy  by  rain,  and  about  two  hours  more  of  riding  up  a  steep 
mountain  side,  covered  with  tall  trees  sinking  under  a  load  of 
creepere  and  orchideous  plants,  not  so  wild  and  bold  as  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Jamaica,  but  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
character.  We  ascended  about  4300  feet  from  our  starting- 
point,  so  that  when  we  reached  our  goal  we  were  6500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Our  goal  was  a  covered  shed  overlooking  a 
crater,  not  in  a  very  active  state,  but  puffing  sulphureous  smoke 
from  numerous  chinks  and  chasms.  Beyond  this  first  crater 
was  a  second,  very  similar  to  it ;  and  beyond  both,  far  below, 
the  plain  of  Bantong,  where  we  now  are,  lay  green  and  smiling. 
We  could  not  see  a  great  extent  of  it,  for  the  heavy  clouds  were 
already  mustering  for  the  rain  which  at  this  season  falls  always 
in  the  afternoon.  (It  is  now  pouring,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning.) But  the  scene  was  very  striking,  and  the  clouds  added 
to  the  mystery.  We  returned  through  "a  quinine  plantation 
which  is  an  experiment,  and  promises  to  be  a  successful  one,  and 
then  through  a  coffee  plantation,  different,  and  much  prettier 
to  look  at  than  those  of  Ceylon  and  Jamaica,  for  here  the  bushes 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  height  (about  twenty  feet),  and 
have  a  graceful  pyramid-like  shape ;  whereas  there,  they  are  all 
pruned  down  to  about  five  feet  in  height.  There  are  also  here 
some  large  trees  left  to  give  shade  to  the  coffee  bushes.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  lovely  than  these  plantations  must  be  at 
the  time  of  flowering.  We  got  back  to  our  hotel  at  two  p.m., 
since  when  I  have  had  breakfast,  bath,  and  reading,  and  am 
now  preparing  for  dinner.  Ten  p.m. — Another  Javanese  soirde. 
No  ladies  this  time.  To  begin  with  :  two  kinds  of  marionettes  ; 
the  first  behind  a  kind  of  crape  screen, — strange  figures  cut  very 
beautifully  out  of  buffalo  hide,  and  jumping  about  to  a  very 
noisy  vocal  and  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  second, 
something  like  Italian  marionettes,  worked  by  a  man's  fingers, 
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but  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  operator.  Both  sets,  I 
believe,  represented  liistorical  subjects.  When  we  had  had 
enough  of  these,  we  went  into  another  room,  where  were 
assembled  a  priest,  and  a  whole  lot  of  followers  from  a  mosque. 
The  amusement  here  consisted  in  seeing  boj^s  from  the  mosque 
stick  into  their  cheeks,  etc.,  daggers  and  pointed  weapons,  which 
the  priest  blessed,  and  which  were  therefore  innocuous,  a  milder 
specimen  of  the  supernatural  I  certainly  never  witnessed.  All 
took  place  at  the  Regent's  palace,  from  which  I  have  just  re- 
turned. His  son,  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  was  present  to-night 
and  last  night.  A  rather  nice-looking  boy.  He  never  came 
near  his  father  without  croucliing  on  his  heels  or  knees,  and 
]nitting  his  hands  up  to  his  face  in  an  attitude  of  submission,  if 
spoken  to  by  him. 

Fehi'uary  }3th.  —Ten  VM.—Chipana. —  (Tlie  place  we  slept  at 
on  the  night  of  the  10th.)  On  tliis,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  popidation  make  a  sort  of  festival  of  my  visit,  and  turn  out 
to  perform  dances,  etc.  The  performances  are  not  so  refined  as 
at  the  Eegent's,  but  they  are  more  picturesque  and  lively.  The 
ladies  move  about  in  the  same  dreamy  way  about  lamps,  or 
rather  torches,  but  here  they  have  partners  to  dance  with  them. 
The  noise  is  tremendous,  and  has  not  yet  ceased,  although  I 
have  retired,  on  the  understanding  that  the  entertainment  is  to 
come  to  an  end,  as  we  again  start  to-morrow  at  six  A.M.  To- 
night, all  the  dancing  has  been  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a  wUd, 
barbarous-looking  scene ;  but  I  do  not  know^  that  I  should  much 
care  to  see  it  again.  We  started  this  morning  at  six,  and 
travelled,  as  we  have  always  done,  at  full  galloj)  on  the  level  or 
down  hill,  and  with  the  aid  of  four  buffaloes  in  front  of  our  six 
ponies  when  we  came  to  mount  steep  liills,  of  which  there  are 
many.  The  roads  are  excellent.  They  are  made  by  forced 
labour,  and,  what  seems  rather  hard,  the  natives  with  their  carts, 
etc.,  are  not  allowed  to  use  them.  I  found  here  a  bath  formed 
by  a  hot  iron  or  sulphur  spring,  into  which  I  plimged  before 
dinner.  These  Javanese  seem  the  most  timorous  of  mankind. 
All,  men  and  women,  crouch  on  their  heels  or  knees  when  our 
carriage  approaches,  and  they  do  this,  I  believe,  to  all  white 
people,  as  well  as  to  their  own  chiefs.  But  it  is  not  only  this 
crouching,  they  have,  moreover  (especially  the  women),  a  way 
of  turning  their  heads  aside,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  look  at 
one.  The  natives  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  are  said  not 
to  be  so  timid. 

Ferooz,  at  Sea. — February  X^tli. — One  r.M. — We  are  entering 
the  Strait  of  Suiida,  which  separates  Java  and  Sumatra.  When 
through  it  we  have  a  clear  sea-way  to  Galle.  Two  v.^\. — We 
have  jast  passed  the  high  land  which  forms  the  north-western 
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point  of  Java,  and  is  called  Cape  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  beautifully 
rich-looking ;  the  bright  green  of  its  grass  and  crops,  enibioidered 
over  by  the  darker  green  of  the  clumps  of  trees  which  are  scat- 
tered upon  it.  Farther  down  to  the  south,  on  the  same  side, 
is  the  flat  promontory  known  as  Angen  Point.  On  the  other 
side  we  have  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  wooded  and  broken,  with 
mountains  in  the  background,  and  green  islets  tossed  out  from 
it  upon  the  ocean,  in  the  foreground.  And  a  sailing  ship 
moving  along  it  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves,  her 
sails  flapping  idly  in  the  calm.  ...  It  is  too  hot  for  much 
writing.  ... 

Sunday,  February  2Uh. — We  have  just  had  service  on  deck, 
under  a  double  awning.  A  little  fanning  breeze  from  the  north- 
east seemed  to  say  that  we  are  at  last  getting  back  into  the 
region  of  that  monsoon,  which  we  left  when  we  went  to  the 
south  of  the  Line.  I  have  been  some  days  without  writing,  for 
there  has  been  nothing  to  tell,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
bad  w^eather,  rain,  and  rolling  and  pitching ;  but  we  must  not 
complain,  as  it  was  more  convenient  to  have  it  here  in  the  open 
sea,  than  if  we  had  encountered  it  in  a  narrow  passage  such  as  we 
have  passed  through.  We  expect  to  reach  Galle  in  three  days, 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  a  little  nervous  as  to  the  news  I  may  find 
there.  We  are  in  God's  hands,  and  this  sort  of  doubt  makes  us 
feel  the  more  that  we  are  so.  ...  I  find  that  there  are  some 
gaps  in  the  narrative  of  my  proceedings  in  Ja^-a,  which  1  ought 
to  fill  up.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  I  entered  the  re- 
ception-room where  we  assembled  before  dinner,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Governor-General  could  not  make  his  appearance ;  and 
his  daughter  explained  that  he  was  subject  to  nervous  head- 
aches, which  completely  upset  him  for  the  time.  She  sat  out 
the  dinner,  and  then  retired  immediately.  We  started  next 
morning  at  six,  in  three  carriages-and-six,  and  reached,  in 
two  days'  journey,  Bantong,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
At  Chipana,  where  we  slept  the  first  night,  m'c  were  to  have 
ascended  a  mountain  9000  feet  high,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
rain.  On  our  return  we  left  Chipana  at  six  a.m.,  and  reached 
Buitenzong  at  ten  A.M.,  and  had  time  to  dress  and  prepare  for 
the  stiff  breakfast  at  twelve.  Our  host  seemed  more  lively. 
As  I  have  said,  he  always  spoke  French  to  us,  Init  his  daughter 
told  me  that  he  spoke  English  so  well,  that  he  was  sometimes 
taken  for  an  Englishman :  "  Partly,"  she  added,  in  a  sort  of 
hesitating  way, "  because  his  manner  is  so  like  that  of  an  English- 
man." At  two  P.M.  we  set  off  again  for  Batavia,  travelling  as 
usual.  I  must  observe  that  the  population  of  this  part  of  the 
island  are  much  less  humble  in  their  manner  than  those  on 
the  upper  plateau  which  1  visited ;  probably  because  they  see 
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more  Europeans.  We  reached  the  Batavian  palace  at  five 
P.M.,  and  some  grandees  came  to  dine  with  me  at  seven.  Next 
morning  I  took  a  walk  ;  went  to  inspect  a  museum  of  Javanese 
curiosities,  and  embarked  at  four,  and  sailed  at  five  a.m.  on 
Saturday  the  1 6th.  Altogether,  I  was  much  interested  by  Java. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  ruled  entirely  for  the  interest  of  the 
governing  race.  No  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  natives.  I 
helicve  that  the  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  interior. 
I  asked  about  schools,  and  ascertained  that  in  the  province  of 
which  the  Regency  of  Bantong  forms  a  part,  and  which  contains 
some  600,000  inhabitants,  there  were  five ;  not,  I  suspect,  much 
attended.  It  was  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  officials  that  there 
was  no  wish  to  educate  the  natives.  Tliere  is  a  kind  of  forced 
labour.  They  pay  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  rice-fields ; 
are  obliged  (in  certain  districts)  to  plant  coffee,  and  to  sell  the 
produce  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Government ;  in  others,  to  work 
on  sugar  estates,  and  in  all,  to  make  roads.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  they  are  unhappy,  or  that  the  system  can  be 
called  a  failure.  In  those  districts  which  I  visited,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  their  being  ovei'worked ;  and  1  was  assured 
that  on  the  sugar  estates,  the  proprietoi"s  have  no  power  of  pun- 
ishing those  who  do  not  work ;  that  it  rests  with  the  officials 
exclusively  to  do  so.  The  tone  of  the  officials  on  the  subject  is, 
that  no  punishment  is  necessary,  because — although  they  are  so 
lazy  that  if  they  had  the  choice  they  would  never  do  anything 
— they  do  not  make  any  difficulty  about  working  when  they 
are  told  to  do  so.  Economically  it  is  a  success.  The  fertility 
of  the  island  is  very  great,  so  that  the  labour  of  the  natives 
leaves  a  large  surplus  after  their  own  subsistence  is  provided 
for.  Tliere  are  twenty  provinces,  in  each  of  which  the  chief 
officer  is  the  President — a  Dutchman ;  but  the  native  Chief 
(Regent)  has  the  more  direct  relations  with  the  people,  arranges 
about  their  labour,  etc.  The  Dutch  officials  look  after  him,  and 
see  that  he  does  not  abuse  his  power. 

February  26th. — Noon. — No  observation  taken  to-day.  The 
wind  has  been  against  us  again,  and  neither  yesterday  nor  to-day 
have  we  been  able  to  see  the  sun  at  midday.  This  did  not 
matter  yesterday  in  the  open  sea,  but  we  are  now  approaching 
Ceylon,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  ascertain  our  exact 
position,  to  prevent  delay.  It  is  wonderfully  cool  for  the  lati- 
tude, and  the  rain  poured  during  the  night  in  torrents.  .  .  . 

February  27th. — Noon. — Ceylon  is  in  sight.     A  fine  day.  .  .  . 

Ceylon. — March  2d. — I  found  here  your  letters  to  January 
1 0th,  and  am  relieved.  ...  I  sail  to-day  for  Aden,  and  the  mail 
only  leaves  this  to-morrow,  but  as  it  will  probably  beat  me,  I 
send  this  letter  by  it.  ,  .  .  Where  is  our  meeting  to  be  ?     You 
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must  settle  this.  ...  If  I  can,  I  shall  take  the  Trieste  route, 
but  it  leads,  I  believe,  equally  through  Paris.  .  .  . 

Ferooz,  at  Sea. — March  ith. — I  left  behind  me  at  Galle  a  long 
letter  for  you.  Will  you  receive  it  or  me  first  ?  .  .  .  We  sailed 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  I  hoped  that  we  were  to  have  the  mon- 
soon with  us  to  Aden,  but  it  soon  left  us,  and  we  have  since 
had  light  winds  from  all  quarters.  It  is  smooth,  however,  and 
not  very  hot,  though  the  sky  has  a  little  of  the  burnished  brass 
look  about  it,  which  warms  one.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  March  lOth. — We  have  just  had  service  on  deck. 
It  was  pretty  hot,  as  the  little  wind  there  is  is  astern.  Weather 
charming,  and  we  have  made  about  200  miles  a  day,  ...  I 
have  been  reading  all  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  .  .  .  The  only 
incident  since  I  wrote  last  has  been  the  appearance  of  a  large 
steamer — probably  the  mail  from  England.  .  .  . 

March  11th. — Passed  Cape  Guardafui  this  morning,  and  we 
are  now  running  along  an  arid-looking  hilly  coast,  with  a  fair 
wind  filling  all  our  sails.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  March  1 7th. — We  reached  Aden  on  the  night  of  the 
12th,  but  the  Bengal,  with  the  mail,  had  made  a  very  rapid 
passage  from  Galle,  and  was  already  off  for  Suez  before  we 
arrived.  We  coaled  rapidly  too,  and  started  to  follow  her  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th.  .  .  .  On  that  morning,  I  breakfasted 
with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Agent,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  Deputy-Resident,  Captain  Playfair,  to  the  canton- 
ment, and  spent  the  day  there.  Revisited  the  tanks,  which  are 
in  much  greater  order  than  when  I  first  saw  them  four  years 
ago ;  passed  through  the  fortifications,  which  seem  to  be  very 
strong;  and  re- embarked  at  six  p.m.,  when  we  set  sail.  ...  I 
am  told  there  is  now  (noon)  a  large  steamer  in  sight.  .  .  .  Three 
P.M. — The  steamer  turned  out  to  be  the  mail-packet  for  Bombay. 
T.  went  on  board,  and  brought  off  a  couple  of  weekly  papers. 
...  At  Aden  I  found  two  mails.  .  .  .  After  some  pleasant 
weather,  we  have  a  strong  wind  against  us,  which  will,  I  sup- 
pose, last  till  Suez  is  reached.  .  .  .  This  letter  will  not  be  with 
you,  I  presume,  sooner  than  I  am.  .  .  . 

March  20th. — Noon. — We  are  now  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  On 
the  right  side  a  row  of  arid  moimtains  with  serrated  crests,  and 
a  margin  of  flat  dry  sand  at  the  base,  and  behind  them  what 
is  reputed  to  be  Mount  Sinai.  Only  a  glimpse  of  the  latter 
can,  however,  be  caught  at  one  point,  where  there  is  a  depres- 
sion in  the  nearer  range.  On  the  left  there  are  mountains  of  a 
similar  character,  overtopped  by  one  10,000  feet  high.  The  sea 
is  deeply  blue  and  the  sun  scorching,  but  the  air  cool — almost 
cold.     We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  wind  and  sea  against  us  for 
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the  last  three  days ;  but  we  passed  the  Straits  of  Juhal  early 
this  morning,  and  hope  to  be  at  Suez  during  the  night.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  24:th  March. — On  board  H.  M.  S.  Terrible. — Here  is  a 
change  of  scene !  The  last  words  of  this  journal  were  written 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  on  board  the  Ferooz.  I  now  write  from  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  island  of  Candia,  whose  snow-capped 
mountains  are  looking  down  upon  us ;  very  different  from  the 
parched  ranges  of  hills  wrapped  in  perpetual  heat  haze,  which  I 
described  to  you  four  days  ago.  ...  As  we  neared  Suez,  we 
met  the  steamer  with  the  English  mails  of  March  10th.  We 
communicated,  but  she  had  no  letters  for  me.  On  arriving  at 
Suez  I  found  yours  of  February  25th.  .  .  .  And  I  also  got  a 
note  from  Lord  John  Eussell,  saying  that  he  had  ordered  a 
man-of-war  to  be  ready  to  take  me  from  Alexandria  to  Trieste, 
etc.  ...  I  remained  one  night  at  Cairo,  and  received  your  let- 
ters of  the  2d  and  9th  of  March.  Next  morning  we  proceeded 
to  Alexandria,  and  weighed  anchor  at  about  four  P.M.  on  the 
2 2d.  This  is  a  very  fine  vessel,  but  we  have  the  wind  contrary, 
and  have  not  made  more  than  nine  knots.  .  .  . 

March  2Gth. — Seven  a.m. — I  have  been  about  two  hours  on 
deck.  A  beautiful  morning,  and  smooth  sea.  On  our  right  the 
coast  of  Albania,  hilly  and  wooded.  On  our  left  the  land  is 
low,  and  covered  apparently  with  olive-trees.  Before  us  the 
southern  end  of  Corfu,  which  we  are  approaching.  Farther  on, 
the  channel  along  which  we  are  gliding  seems  to  be  closed  in  as 
a  lake ;  the  Corfu  mountains  and  those  of  Greece  overlapping 
each  other.  The  snow-covered  crests  of  some  of  the  latter  gleam 
in  the  sunshine.  It  is  a  lovely  scene.  Yesterday  we  passed 
Cape  Matapan,  Zante,  etc.,  all  on  our  right ;  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  wind  and  sea,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  motion 
for  the  Terrible.  Navarino,  too,  we  passed ;  but  I  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time.  We  propose  to  call  in  at  Corfu,  take  in  coal, 
and  see  what  can  be  seen  during  the  day.  But  I  hope  to  be  off 
for  Trieste  to-morrow  morning.  I  calculate  that  you  will  hear 
to-day  of  my  having  left  Galle.  .  .  . 

March  27th. — We  found  at  Corfu  three  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  Admiral  Dacres,  who  came  on  board  to  see  me.  I  landed 
at  eleven  a.m.,  and  went  to  the  Government  House,  where  I 
found  Sir  H.  Storks.  He  took  me  a  drive  of  about  thirteen 
miles,  to  the  top  of  a  pass  in  the  mountains  called  Pantaleone, 
from  which  there  is  a  very  extensive  view.  It  is  a  beautiful 
island.  The  day  bright  and  sunny.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  town.  The  people,  too,  seem  to  me 
very  handsome.  I  saw  this  morning  the  captain  of  a  sloop-of- 
war  who  has  been  visiting  various  ports  in  the  Adriatic.     He 
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was  received  at  Aucona  with  a  furm'e  of  entluisiasni,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  treated  at  Venice,  Trieste,  etc.,  by  the  Austrians, 
who  are  burning  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  French,  and 
anxious  to  ally  themselves  with  us  for  that  purpose.  I  sent  off 
telegrams  to  England  from  Corfu.  .  .  .  We  have  been  steaming 
through  a  narrow  channel,  with  the  snow- covered  mountains  of 
Albania  on  our  right ;  but  we  are  now  emerging  into  the  open 
Adriatic. 

March  28th. — A  great  deal  of  rolling  yesterday,  and  a  con- 
trary wind ;  but  this  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  our 
square  sails  set,  and  we  are  going  on  fast,  and  hope  to  reach 
Trieste  to-morrow  evening.  But  the  Adriatic  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  on.  .  .  . 

March  29th. — Eight  a.m. — A  calm  sea  and  thick  atmosphere. 
Probably  we  may  reach  Trieste  by  about  one  p.m.,  in  which  case 
1  hope  to  start  for  Vienna  to-night.  .  .  . 

March  3lst. —  Vienna. — I  have  just  received  your  note  of  the 
27th.  .  .  .  If  you  meet  me  at  Paris,  you  may  come  on  Friday, 
and  I  shall  arrive  early  on  Saturday.  .  .  . 
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Paris. — January  2dth,  1862. — I  am  arrived  tlms  far,  after  a 
pretty  fair  passage.  We  have  breakfasted,  and  are  ready  for 
the  Lyons  train.  It  would  be  all  well,  if  it  were  not  carrying 
me  away  from  you  and  the  darlings,  I  think  I  see  B.,  with  his 
deep  eyes  looking  into  yours,  and  trying  to  comfort  you.  But 
even  he  will  be  taken  from  you  to-morrow,  to  return  to  school. 
You  will  still  have  L.  .  .  . 

H.M.S.  Banshee. — Marseilles. — January  30th. — I  write  one 
line  from  on  board.  The  weather  promises  to  be  calm  ;  but  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Mediterranean.  ...  I 
shall  direct  this  to  Dalmahoy.  .  .  .  Tell  R  I  wish  he  was  with 
me  in  this  ship.  .  .  . 

Marseilles. —  January  3lst. — Only  think  of  my  writing  again 
from  Marseilles !  I  was  breakfasting  yesterday,  when  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard !"  We  went  on  deck.  After  a 
while,  the  man — who  had  enormous  water-boots  on,  but  who 
was  fortunately  a  good  swimmer — appeared  on  the  surface, 
caught  hold  of  a  life-preserver  which  had  been  thrown  out  to 
him,  was  picked  up  by  a  boat,  and  hoisted  on  board.  After  a 
bumper  of  brandy,  he  seemed  none  the  worse.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  had  sprung  our  rudder-head  (the  same  sort  of 
accident  as  befell  the  Great  Eastern),  It  must  have  been  bad, 
or  it  could  not  have  gone  as  it  did.  The  captain  said  to  me : 
"  We  may  go  on  for  a  few  hours,  and  see  what  we  can  do,  and 
then  return  if  necessary."  I  did  not  see  the  fun  of  this  plan, 
and  suggested  that  we  had  better  at  once  find  out  what  was  the 
matter.  We  returned  to  port,  and,  after  a  long  deliberation,  a 
scheme  of  patching  was  resolved  upon.  ,  ,  ,  It  is  most  vexa- 
tious to  be  doing  nothing,  when  my  moments  have  been  of  late 
so  precious  and  so  hurried.  We  took  a  long  walk,  dined  at  a 
caf6,  and  assisted  at  the  Gymnase  at  a  kind  of  pantomime — 
very  good  of  its  kind —  ,  ,  .  and  slept  at  the  hotel.  I  am  ex- 
pecting the  captain  of  the  Banshee  to  report  progress.  .  .  . 
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February  ls^.--\Ve  are  told  that  the  ship  is  ready  now,  so  wc 
must  start.  .  .  . 

H.M.S.  Banshee. — Fdrruary  ^d. — Off  Sicily. — We  are  to  reach 
Malta,  I  am  told,  to-morrow  early.  It  blew  liard  from  the 
north  on  the  1st,  and  the  night  following.  On  Sunday  the  2d, 
we  reached  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  and  getting  under  the  lee 
of  Sardinia,  have  had  smoother  water  since.  I  thought  of  you, 
on  this  desolate  Sunday,  the  first  after  our  separation.  ...  I 
slept  badly,  and  awoke  with  a  headache  at  three  a.m.  ...  1  am 
now  better.  I  rather  regret  that  I  did  not  take  the  route  of 
jMessina  instead  of  Malta.  ...  This  ship  is  not  as  comfortable 
as  the  Caradoc  was.  No  cabin  on  deck,  and  no  awning,  so  the 
soot  and  coal-dust  are  most  annoying.  The  weather  is  now 
tine  ;  the  sun  rather  overpowering  even  at  this  season.  .  .  . 

Fchnuiry  Uh. — Three  P.M.— Just  off  from  Malta. 

H.M.S.  Baiuliec,  at  Sea. — February  5th. — Noon.— I  sent  a  letter 
to  you  from  Malta.  .  .  .  We  reached  it  at  four  a.m.,  and  from 
that  hour  till  seven  a.m.  there  was  a  row  like  that  of  a  general 
action  over  my  head.  I  went  ashore  to  breakfast  at  the  hotel, 
and  before  that  was  over  Sir  G.  le  Marchant  arrived,  and  asked 
me  to  lunch  with  him.  I  visited  Lady  le  M.  soon  after,  and  he 
tlien  took  me  to  the  cathedral,  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  and 
which  is  most  magnificent.  The  marble  floors  covered  with 
designs  in  marbles  of  various  colours,  and  the  monuments  to 
the  different  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  are  veiy  beautiful, 
not  to  speak  of  t]ie  proportions  of  the  edifice  itself.  Sir  G.  has 
done  a  good  deal  to  restore  the  Palace,  where  he  lives,  etc.  etc. 
...  I  met  at  Ms  house  General  W.,  who  was  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Ilardiuge.  He  gave  me  a  gloomy  picture  of  my  pro- 
spects. The  badness  of  the  climate  of  Calcutta,  the  utterly 
overwhelming  amount  of  work,  etc.  etc.  .  .  .  We  re-embarked 
at  three  p.m.,  and  the  sea  has  been  calm  since,  and  the  tempera- 
ture delightfvd. 

Febrvury  6th. — It  was  roughish  during  the  night ;  otherwise 
the  weather  continues  favourable.  ...  I  have  just  finished  a 
long  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office,  in  answer  to  the  one  which 
arrived  while  we  were  discussing  our  farewell  meal  in  London. 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  F.  I  intend  to  work  moderately, 
but  not  very  hard,  w^hile  I  am  on  my  voyage,  as  it  is  better  to 
reserve  my  strength  for  what  awaits  me  on  my  araval.  .  .  . 

February  7th. — Smoother  to-day.  Indeed,  I  was  so  far  taken 
in  by  the  appearance  of  calm,  that  before  I  got  up  I  opened  the 
scuttle  which  is  beside  my  bed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  whiflf 
of  fresh  air.  I  had  hardly  done  so,  however,  when  we  gave  a 
lurch,  and  a  magnificent  green  wave  rolled  up  to  the  aperture, 
and  poured  itself  in  the  most  deliberate  way  over  my  couch. 
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We  hope  to  reach  Alexandria  to-morrow  nioniing,  for  we  arc 
now  going  fast — which  this  ship,  from  the  ingenious  way  in 
which  she  is  trimmed,  never  does  until  almost  all  her  coal  lias 
been  consumed.  .-  .  . 

February  8th. — Ten  a.m. — Alexandria. — The  Consul-General 
is  coming  off.  ...  I  have  asked  for  a  special  train.  Noon. — I 
am  starting.  The  Pacha  is  at  or  near  Cairo.  I  shall  call  on 
him  if  he  is  in  the  town,  if  not,  hurry  on  to  Suez.  I  hear  the 
Ferooz  has  been  waiting  there  three  weeks.  .  .  . 

Ferooz. — February  Sith, — When  I  got  on  board  this  morning 
my  heart  smote  me  a  little  for  having  discouraged  your  coming 
out  with  me,  for  nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  than  this 
ship  has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  poor 
Lady  C.  and  you.  Perhaps  the  contrast  with  the  Banshee  en- 
hances her  merits.  .  .  .  Our  journey  through  Egypt  was  very 
rough,  the  road  being  in  many  places  in  indifTerent  repair.  A 
truck  off  the  rails  detained  us  an  horn- ;  so,  leaving  Alexandria 
at  one  p.m.,  we  reached  Suez  at  9.15  p.m.;  slept  at  the  hotel, 
which  is  very  much  improved,  and  embarked  this  moi'ning  at 
seven,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  our  horses  safely  on  board. 
...  I  find  no  less  than  eight  native  servants  on  board,  sent  by 
Lord  C, — dressed  in  flowing  scarlet  robes.  .  .  .  The  weather  is 
still  delightful,  and  rather  cold  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Eight  p.m.— 
It  is  very  lonely  to  be  spending  this  Sunday  evening  by  myself, 
after  the  many  happy  ones  I  have  enjoyed  with  you  and  the 
children  during  the  past  three  months ;  and  yet  I  would  not 
forego  the  recollection  of  these  happy  days  though  it  deepens 
the  gloom  of  the  present.  Surely,  whatever  may  happen  to  us 
all,  it  is  something  gained  to  have  tliis  retrospect  in  store.  .  .  . 

February  10th. — Another  beautiful  day, — warmer,  but  not 
unpleasantly  so.  We  passed  the  Strait  of  Jubal  this  morning, 
and  are  now  going  at  full  speed,  which  we  did  not  do  before, 
not  wishing  to  reach  this  dangerous  place  during  the  night.  .  .  . 
The  horses  are  verj'  comfortable,  and  objects  of  great  interest  to 
the  sailors. 

.  February  I2th. — Going  on  as  smoothly  as  ever.  ...  I  have 
been  reading  over  some  old  manuscript  books,  written  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  containing  a  record  of  my 
thoughts  and  doings  at  that  remote  time.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  useful  to  look  back.  I  was  working  very  hard  during 
these  years,  searching  after  truth  and  right,  with  no  positive 
occupation  but  that  of  managing  the  Broomhall  affairs,  and 
riding  at  a  sort  of  single  anchor  with  politics.  Would  it  have 
been  better  for  me  if  I  had  had  more  engrossing  positive  work  ? 
There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  answering  that 
question.     However,  these  books  will  not  be  again  read  by  me. 
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for  I  shall  consign  them  to  the  Eed  Sea.  .  .  .  The  temperature 
has  changed  from  50°  at  Suez,  in  the  morning,  to  from  75°  to  80° 
here  (opposite  Jeddah).  I  do  not,  however,  suffer  from  it  as 
yet.  .  .  .  Three  p.m. — The  mail-steamer  in  sight.  I  hope  to 
send  this  letter  by  her. 

Ferooz. — Red  Sea. — Febmrnry  Xlth. — E-ujht  p.m. — I  went  on 
deck  after  bringing  my  last  letter  to  a  hasty  close,  and  descried 
a  steamer  altering  its  course  in  order  to  approach  us.  When 
nearer  we  put  out  a  boat  with  my  letters,  and  she  did  so  like- 
wise. It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Parkes,  from  China,  was  on  board, 
and  he  came  off  to  see  me.  He  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and 
returned  after  talking  to  me  for  half  an  hour  on  China  matters. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  Peninsidar  and  Oriental  steamer  remain- 
ing so  long,  but  I  found  that  she  is  two  days  before  her  time, 
and  hardly  knows  how  to  waste  it.  The  passengers  will  have 
to  wait  in  Egypt  for  the  Marseilles  boat,  and  this  is  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  many.  ...  By  this  lucky  accident  you  will 
have  a  letter  about  the  27th.  .  .  . 

February  13th. — The  breeze  is  freshening  and  dead  ahead. 
...  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  past,  and  remembering  that 
just  twenty  years  ago,  at  this  same  season,  I  set  out  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Tropics.  What  a  strange  career  it  has  been !  How 
gmt^ful  I  should  be  to  Providence  for  the  protection  I  have 
enjoyed  !  How  wild  it  seems,  to  be  about,  at  the  close  of  twenty 
years,  to  begin  again.  At  any  rate,  if  this  does  not  answer  to 
me  personally,  I  hope  that  it  may  enable  me  to  put  the  chil- 
dren in  a  better  position.  ...  I  shall  leave  this  at  Aden ;  .  .  . 
but  you  will  probably  have  to  wait  longer  for  the  next  letter,  as 
there  is  little  chance  of  meeting  a  mail-packet  on  the  wide 
ocean.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  February  16  th. — A  bad  time  since  I  last  wrote. 
We  have  had  a  very  strong  gale.  .  .  .  There  is  less  motion  to- 
day^  probably  because  we  are  under  the  lee  of  the  Arabian 
coast.  I  coidd  not  wish  that  you  had  been  with  me  while  we 
were  undergoing  this  misery ;  and  we  have  made  slow  progress, 
but  may  reach  Aden  to-morrow.  It  has  been  a  sad  time.  .  .  . 
I  could  not  read,  and  have  been  lying  down,  thinking  over  so 
many  things  !  .  .  .  But  there  may,  please  God,  be  a  good  time 
beyond.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  little  party  in  your  room 
on  this  day,  and  endeavouring  to  join  with  you  all.  .  .  . 

Aden. — February  17th. — We  reached  this  place  at  four  p.m. 
I  am  at  Captain  Playfair's;  and  the  climate  is  really  very 
charming  here  now.     We  hope  to  sail  to-morrow  at  two  p.m. 

Ferooz,  at  Sea. — February  18th. — Four  p.m. — We  have  just 
roimded  the  peninsula  of  Aden.  Wind  still  against  us,  but  not 
the  same  amount  of  sea  as  before  we  reached  Aden, — when  we 
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are  supposed  to  have  encountered,  in  the  Eed  Sea,  the  strongest 
gale  which  has  been  experienced  in  these  localities  this  year. 
...  I  have  sent  a  message  to  Canning  (via  Bombay)  to  say 
that  I  will  give  up  Madras  if  he  telegraphs  to  Galle  asking  me 
to  do  so.  And  now  I  expect  to  pass  some  ten  monotonous  days, 
without  even  a  chance  of  posting  a  letter  to  you.  We  have  a 
hundred  tons  of  coal  on  deck,  and  shall  be  very  dirty  until  we 
burn  it  all  up.  .  .  . 

February  1 9th. — Seven  a.m. — I  have  just  had  my  first  walk  on 
deck  for  this  day.  It  is  fine,  and  the  head  wind  keeps  up  a 
cool  draught  of  air  for  us.  The  night  was  pleasant  and  cool, 
and  I  spent  an  hour  before  I  went  to  bed,  walking  up  and 
down  the  bridge,  between  the  paddle-boxes,  looking  at  a  great 
moon,  a  little  past  the  full,  climbing  up  the  heavens  before  us, 
and  (as  Coleridge  says,  I  think  in  the  notes  to  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  of  the  stars)  entering  unannounced  among  the  groups 
of  stars  as  a  guest  certainly  expected, — and  yet  there  is  a  silent 
joy  on  her  arrival.  .  .  .  K  this  sort  of  weather  would  last ! — but 
Calcutta!  .  .  . 

February  20th. — Noon. — Yesterday,  at  about  three  P.M.,  we 
v/ere  aroused  by  the  report  of  a  steamer  in  sight,  and  made  out 
that  she  came  from  the  Mauritius.  She  stopped  to  communi- 
cate with  us,  as  her  passengers  were  anxious  to  know  whether 
we  were  at  war  with  America,  I  sent  a  note  to  you  by  her.  .  .  . 
We  have  a  light  breeze  now,  and  more  on  our  beam,  which 
enables  us  to  set  our  fore  and  aft  sails ;  the  tempei-ature  deli- 
cious. ...  I  have  committed  the  last  of  my  old  note-books  to 
the  sea,  after  gleaning  from  them  some  recollections  of  myself 
in  earlier  days,  which,  strange  to  say,  one  is  apt  to  lose.  I  was 
working  pretty  hard  then,  between  the  end  of  Oxford  and  the 
beginning  of  active  political  life,  perhaps  in  rather  too  desultory 
a  way,  but  acquiring  large  views  of  men  and  things,  which  were 
afterwards  not  without  their  use. 

February  22d. — A  little  more  motion  yesterday ;  but  still 
delightfully  cool.  ...  I  am  reading  Elphinstone's  History  of 
India,  which  is  pretty  dry ;  and  a  good  many  odds  and  ends  of 
papers  on  India.  I  am  also  writing  a  monster  letter  to  R,  which 
I  intend  to  post  at  Galle,  as  I  do  not  know  when  I  may  have 
time  to  write  to  him  again.  .  .  .  We  are  a  very  quiet  party  as 
compared  with  former  occasions,  and  I  have  little  to  write 
about.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  February  2Sd. — We  had  service  to-day.  .  .  .  Our 
fourth  Sunday.  But  the  first  was  a  rough  day  in  the  Banshee  ; 
the  second,  the  day  we  left  Suez ;  the  third,  a  storm  in  the  Eed 
sea.  So  this  is  the  first  Sunday  quiet  enough  for  service.  .  .  . 
The  wind  is  ahead,  and  we  go  on  slowly ;  .  .  .  but  if  it  were 
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not  for  Canning,  I  should  not  care  for  the  long  passage.  I  have 
no  great  object  to  gain  by  arriving ;  very  different  from  when  I 
was  looking  forward  last  year  to  my  return  home  !  .  .  .  I  spend 
almost  all  day  in  my  cabin,  as  it  is  protected  from  the  sun,  and 
I  have  enough  to  occupy  me.  .  .  . 

Felyruary  25th. — The  wind  is  a  little  fairer.  .  .  . 

February  26th. — We  are  getting  on  so  much  better,  that  we 
now  speak  of  the  29th  as  the  probable  day  of  our  arrival  at 
Galle.  .  .  .  The  heat  is  increasing.  .  ,  . 

Fcbnuiry  27th. — According  to  the  account  of  our  captain, 
who  hails  from  Bombay,  the  Governor  there  must  be  very  well 
off  as  regards  climate.  He  has  the  sea  air  at  Bombay  itself; 
2000  feet  of  elevation  at  Poonah;  and  5000  on  a  mountain 
accessible  in  two  days  from  Bombay.  So  that  his  family  may 
always  live  in  a  cool  climate,  and  he  can  join  them  when 
business  perndts.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  the  convenience 
of  the  situation  of  Bombay,  its  greater  vicinity  to  England,  etc., 
may  place  the  Governor- General  there ;  but  this  will  not  happen 
in  our  time.  As  I  went  into  my  cabin  yesterday  before  dinner, 
I  observed  a  swarm  of  white  flies  with  long  wings,  by  the  side 
of  one  of  my  open  ports.  I  found  out  that  they  were  wliite 
ants  which  had  burst  through  the  wood-work,  and  which  seem 
to  be  provided  with  wings  under  such  circumstances,  in  order 
that  they  may  migrate.  The  wood-work  inside  near  the  place 
from  which  they  burst  out,  was  completely  destroyed  by  them, 
and  reduced  to  a  pulp.  It  appears  that  there  are  quantities  of 
these  creatures  in  this  ship.  It  is  beheved  that  they  are  only 
in  the  scantling  or  upper  wood-work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  may  be  so ;  for  they  devour  timber  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  ships  have  been  lost  by  their  eating  away  portions  under 
water.  ...  It  is  sensibly  hotter. 

Galle. — March  2d. — Sunday. — I  have  been  at  the  Galle  Church. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  was  on  the  Sunday  after  our  ship- 
wreck !  Canning  has  telegraphed  to  say  I  need  not  hurry ;  so  I 
shall  call  at  Madi'as.  I  am  on  Mr.  F.'s  hill,  which  is  always 
cool  and  pleasant.  We  found  here  yesterday  on  our  arrival 
Lord  J.  Hay  in  the  Odin,  with  the  Japanese  ambassadors. 
They  number  with  their  suite  thirty-seven ;  so  it  is  rather  a 
large  party,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  not  my  fate  to  succeed  them 
in  the  Odin,  as  was  once  reported.  I  find  no  news  here,  either 
from  home  or  from  India.  .  .  . 

March  3d. — Seven  A.M. — I  am  to  be  on  board  the  Ferooz  by 
half-past  eight.  It  is  a  two  or  three  days'  passage  from  here  to 
Madras.  ... 

Ferooz,  at  Sea. — March  Sd. — I  hope  that  you  wiU  receive  in 
due  time  the  letter  which  I  left  this  morning  at  Galle,  to  be 
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sent  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity.  .  .  .  We  are  going  on 
much  as  we  did  before  reaching  Galle.  A  light  head  wind,  and 
the  coast  of  Ceylon  still  in  sight  on  our  left.  .  .  ,  With  Madras 
begins  the  serious  part  of  my  duties.  I  have  had  an  easy  time 
as  yet,  although  I  have  been  getting  up  as  well  as  I  can  a 
variety  of  subjects.  .  .  .  The  mail  of  the  1 0th  of  February  from 
England  will  probably  catch  us  up  at  Madras. 

March  ith. — We  have  not  seen  the  home-bound  steamer, 
though  her  lights  were  supposed  to  have  been  perceived  about 
midnight;  so  this  letter  must  be  with  me  till  I  leave  Madras. 
We  stopped  to  sound  several  times  during  the  night,  and  there 
was  a  great  noise  each  time  of  steam  escaping,  but  we  arc  going 
on  smoot'hly  to-day.  ... 

March  5th. — In  all  probability  we  shall  reach  Madras  to- 
morrow morning.  ,  .  .  Canning  stayed  there  ten  days.  ...  1 
do  not  think  I  shall  remain  beyond  Monday  the  lOtli  at  the 
farthest ;  but  time  will  show.  .  .  . 

March  Gth. — Ten  A.M. — Last  night  we  again  stopped  often  to 
sound,  and  the  wind  blew  so  strongly  through  my  ports,  that  I 
actually  pulled  the  blanket  over  me !  When  I  went  on  deck 
at  six  A.M.  I  saw  land,  but  we  did  not  well  know  where  we  were. 
A  low,  flat  coast,  without  landmarks ;  but  now  we  have  sighted 
the  Madras  lighthouse,  and  may  expect  to  arrive  by  noon.  ,  .  . 
Eleven  A.M. — The  lighthouse  turns  out  not  to  be  the  one  at 
Madras  at  all,  but  about  forty  miles  above !  so  we  have  put 
about,  and  are  going  with  all  speed  backwards.  .  .  . 

March  7th. — Madras.  —  In  consequence  of  our  blunder  in 
missing  Madras,  we  only  reached  the  anchorage  at  4.30  p.m. 
We  soon  got  into  one  of  the  country  boats  made  for  landing  in 
the  surf  (without  nails,  and  all  the  planks  sewn  together).  We 
were  hoisted  by  the  waves  upon  the  beach,  and  found  there  a 
considerable  crowd,  with  the  Governor,  Sir  W.  Denison  ;  Sir  H. 
Grant,  etc.,  and  a  guard  of  honour,  to  receive  us ;  Sir  "W.  I). 
drove  me  out  to  this  place,  Guindy,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
fi;om  the  town,  and  consists  of  a  charming  airy  house,  in  a 
large  park.  There  was  a  full-dress  dinner  party  and  recep- 
tion last  night.  ...  I  have  decided  to  proceed  to  Calcutta 
to-morrow.  ... 

March  8th.- — Seven  A.M. — Sir  W.  and  I  have  had  our  morning 
walk,  in  which  Lady  D.  joined  us.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
live  in  a  park  out  of  town.  One  cannot  stroll  out  in  this  free 
and  easy  way  at  Calcutta.  I  am  to  have  a  levee  this  afternoon 
before  I  start.  .  .  . 

Ferooz. — March  dth. — Sunday. — It  was  very  hot  during  the 
service  under  the  awning.  But  you  and  the  little  ones  were 
remembered  on  this  sweltering  Bengal  sea.  .  .  .  My  visit  to 
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Madras  was  pleasant,  and  an  agreeable  change.  .  .  .  And  I  col- 
lected there  papers  and  official  documents  enough  to  keep  me 
going  till  I  reach  Calcutta.  .  .  . 

March  10th. — We  have  made  250  miles  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  a  great  run  for  this  ship.  .  .  . 

March  11th. — The  home-going  steamer  passed  us  at  one  a.m., 
and  we  did  not  communicate,  so  you  will  receive  by  it  only  the 
letter  left  at  INIadras.  At  about  ten  a.m.  we  took  a  pilot  at  the 
Sandheads,  and  are  now  (Noon)  near  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Hoogly.  .  ,  . 

March  12th. — I  spent  last  night  at  the  same  anchorage  (Dia- 
mond Harbour)  at  which  I  spent  the  night  of  the  8th  of  August 
1857,  To  my  surprise  the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  there 
were  no  mosquitoes.  I  telegraphed  to  Canning,  to  say  that  I 
woidd  arrive  at  Calcutta  at  one  p.m.  to-day;  but  I  received 
a  reply  begging  me  not"  to  reach  that  place  till  4.30  p.m.  We 
therefore  started  later,  and  had  just  passed  over  the  famous  shoal 
James  and  Mary,  when  a  small  steamer  met  us  with  C.'s  mili- 
tary secretary  and  two  aides-de-camp.  I  received  from  them 
the  programme  of  the  ceremony  of  reception,  and  they  brought 
with  them  your  letters  to  the  1st  of  February.  .  .  , 

Calcutta. — March  IZth. — Yesterday  evening  brought  me  an- 
other and  later  letter  from  you.  .  .  .  The  ceremony  of  installa- 
tion went  off  well.  Canning  is  very  kind.  I  do  not  think  him 
looking  so  ill  as  I  expected.  But  those  about  him  say  he  is 
far  from  right  in  health,  I  hardly  know  yet  what  my  labours 
are  to  be.  The  climate  is  more  tolerable  than  I  expected  to 
find  it  at  this  season.  .  .  .  My  room  is  comfortable.  It  has  an 
enclosure  of  mosquito-net  fixed  in  a  frame,  large  enough  to  hold 
a  bed,  writing-table,  etc.,  and  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling,  with 
a  punkah  inside  it,  which  is  kept  in  motion  all  night.  .  .  . 

March  IMh — There  was  a  great  dinner  yesterday  (of  about 
seventy).  Canning  entertains  me  till  Friday,  when  I  take  the 
house,  etc.,  over.     He  embarks,  I  believe,  on  Tuesday.  .  .  . 

March  15th. — A  great  reception  was  held  here  last  night,  at 
which,  I  suppose,  some  800  or  900  people  walked  past.  The 
mixture  of  costumes,  military  uniforms,  and  native  attire,  was 
very  effective.  The  rooms,  too,  are  very  handsome,  and  the 
night  was  cool,  ...  I  took  a  short  ride  this  morning.  .  ,  , 

Sunday,  March  16th. — My  first  in  Calcutta  as  Governor- 
General.  .  ,  .  Another  dinner  of  eighty  people  yesterday.  .  .  . 

March  1 7th. —  I  was  at  the  Cathedral  yesterday.  The  Bishop 
preached,  and  it  was  not  so  hot  as  I  expected,  the  punkahs  kept 
the  air  in  motion.  Canning  goes  to  Barrackpore  to-day,  and 
embarks  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

March  18th. —  ...  I  do  not  yet  find  it  too  hot  to  take  some 
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exercise  in  the  morning.  The  garden  here  is  a  place  one  can 
walk  in  without  being  much  seen,  so  I  go  out  before  the  sun 
rises,  and  stroll  about  till  a  little  after  six,  when  I  come  in  and 
have  my  coffee.     This  was  my  practice  in  the  West  Indies.  .  .  . 

March  1  Mh. — Your  letters  to  February  1 7th  have  just  reached 
me.  ...  I  must  close  this.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — March  1  Mh. — This  will  probably  be  a  short  letter, 
though  I  begin  it  so  soon,  as  the  intervals  are  very  unequal  here 
between  the  despatch  of  the  mails  via  Bombay  and  those  from 
Calcutta.  ...  I  have  just  taken  a  drive  for  the  first  time  along 
the  public  drive,  where  all  the  world  congregates  at  sunset,  in 
my  barouche  with  four  horses  and  postilions,  and  an  escort  of 
the  mounted  body-guard.  I  remained  a  very  short  time,  and 
ended  with  half  an  hour's  walk  in  the  garden. 

March  20th. — On  Saturday  I  am  to  receive  the  Eajah  of  Put- 
tiala  at  a  public  durbar,  which  is  a  grand  ceremonial.  It  is 
still  cool  for  the  season.  This  morning  at  sunrise  it  was  almost 
chilly.  .  .  . 

March  2lst. — I  have  consulted  Dr.  Macrae,  as  I  felt  a  little 
out  of  sorts,  and  I  am  all  right  again.  .  .  . 

March  22d. — The  days  are  very  uniform  in  their  round  of 
occupations,  so  I  have  little  to  record  that  is  interesting.  As 
long  as  one  has  health,  it  is  easy  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  here, 
because  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day  (from  six  A.M,  to  six  p.m.) 
there  is  no  inducement  to  leave  the  house.  I  have  hitherto  had 
a  little  exercise  before  and  after  those  hours.  I  rush  into  the 
garden  when  I  awake,  and  return  when  the  sun  appears,  glow- 
ing and  angry,  above  the  horizon.  .  .  . 

March  23d. — I  woke  this  morning  at  four,  and  went  out  at 
five.  It  was  then  close  and  muggy,  a  white  mist  hanging  over 
everything.  It  became  a  little  fresher  just  before  six,  but  the 
sun  is  only  now  (seven  a.m.)  beginning  to  appear.  In  the  after- 
noon I  held  a  durbar,  of  which  I  enclose  the  programme  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children.  .  .  .  You  must  see  from  my  letters 
what  wonderful  care  I  am  taking  of  myself !  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — March  24:th. — I  sent  off  a  letter  to  you  yesterday, 
and  afterwards  I  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  my  councillors, 
Eitchie  by  name ;  a  very  excellent  man,  and  I  shall  feel  his  loss 
very  much,  I  fear.  ...  I  had- my  walk  this  morning,  which  was 
a  clear  one.  As  usual,  while  I  was  taking  my  rounds,  a  dark 
figure  wrapped  in  a  white  sheet  (the  gardener)  rushed  out  of 
the  shrubbery,  and  with  force  "  salaams"  presented  me  with  a 
bouquet  most  artistically  arranged.  .  .  . 

March  25  th. — This  is  to  be  a  ceremonial  day,  a  levee,  and  a 
return  visit  to  the  Eajah  of  Puttiala.  .  .  . 

March  2Gth. — -My  levee  went  off  well.    My  visit  to  the  Eajah 
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was  a  dusty  drive  along  a  bad  road  to  his  residence,  and  while 
the  presents  were  being  set  out,  we  were  entertained  by  a  Nautch 
girl,  who  wailed  a  harsh  ditty  through  her  nose,  and  then  moved 
in  a  melancholy  way  about  the  room,  twisting  her  hands  about 
as  they  did  in  Java,  to  the  music  of  a  hurdygurdy. 

March  27th. — I  intend  to  have  one  large  formal  dinner  a  week, 
and  three  or  four  guests  everj'  other  day.  I  shall  in  this  way 
get  acquainted  with  people,  and  suck  their  brains.  .  .  . 

March  20th. — We  have  just  had  a  north-wester,  accompanied 
by  a  hailstorm,  with  hail  as  big  as  lumps  of  ice.  It  has  cooled 
the  air,  but  it  is  not  quite  over  yet.  ...  A  telegram  from  Bom- 
bay brought  news  yesterday,  a  week  later  than  what  we  had 
heard  the  day  before  through  Galle.  .  .  .  My  chief  councillor. 
Sir  B.  Frere,  is  named  Governor  of  Bombay.  Tliis  will  be  a 
loss  to  me  here.  ...  I  had  a  grand  dinner  of  some  sixty  people 
on  Tliursday,  and  my  usual  small  one  yesterday.  .  .  . 

March  30th. — Sunday. — The  storm  continued  till  about  ten 
P.M.  yesterday.  A  constant  growl  of  thunder,  and  lightning 
scoring  the  black  clouds  in  all  manner  of  zigzags.  It  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  temperature.  Indeed,  I  was  very  chilly 
at  dinner.  These  changes  are,  I  suspect,  ver}*  trying.  I  have 
been  to  a  church  nearer  than  the  cathedral. 

March  2lst. — A  pleasant  morning.  March  has  been  much 
more  lamb-like  than  I  anticipated,  but  I  am  told  it  has  been  a 
singularly  cool  one.  ... 

April  1st. — Tliis  promises  to  be  a  busy  day.  Two  addresses, 
and  a  public  and  private  durbar  to  end  with.  It  is  getting 
hotter  again,  as  we  lose  the  influence  of  the  recent  storm.  We 
shall  go  on  accumulating  electricity  and  heat  for  several  days, 
when  another  disturbance  of  the  elements  will  take  place.  This 
appears  to  be  the  order  of  proceeding  during  our  hot  months. 
It  is  better  than  I  fancied,  for  I  did  not  know  that  the  conti- 
nuity of  our  heat  was  ever  interrupted.  The  thermometer  was 
at  65°  two  mornings  ago,  when  I  came  in  at  sunrise,  but  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  it  so  low  again  for  several  months.  .  .  . 

April  4:th. — I  have  received  your  letters  of  February  25th  and 
March  2d  within  one  day  of  each  other  !  .  .  . 

Sunday,  April  6th. — This  is  a  hot  day,  and  I  have  not  gone 
to  church.  .  .  .  Shut  up  in  my  room,  and  with  a  punkah  going ; 
the  heat  is,  however,  by  no  means  unbearable.  I  heard  a  splash- 
ing of  water  in  my  bedroom  yesterday,  and  on  going  into  it 
I  found  that  one  of  my  windows  had  been  opened,  and  a  matting 
of  scented  grass  put  up  in  its  place,  which  a  "  Bheestie"  drenches 
every  now  and  then  with  cold  water,  and  through  which  the 
air  penetrates  into  the  room,  causing  a  cooling  evaporation  to 
take  place.     This  matting  is  called  a  "  tattie." 
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April  Sfh. — Yesterday  was  really  hot,  but  my  room  was  com- 
paratively so  cool,  that  when  I  went  out  to  ride  at  six  p.m.,  it 
seemed  like  going  into  a  vapour-bath.  .  .  . 

Ajrril  dth. — I  sent  off  a  letter  to  you  an  hour  ago,  and  now  1 
begin  another,  although  ten  days  will,  I  suppose,  elapse  before 
it  is  despatched.  .  .  . 

April  1 2th. — I  received  another  address  of  the  usual  kind 
yesterday.  .  .  .  These  little  incidents  are  the  only  variations  in 
my  existence  here,  which  is  of  the  most  monotonous  descrip- 
tion. ...  I  still  think  this  mode  of  life,  and  no  exposure  to  the 
sun,  is  the  best  on  the  whole  for  health,  and  as  it  is  very  con- 
ducive to  the  despatch  of  business,  I  shall  probably  continue  it, 
not  even  going  to  Barrackpore,  as  yet.  .  .  .  Just  about  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  I  met  you  at  Paris  on  my  last  return  from  China. 
How  many  things  have  passed  since  then !  The  stay  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  offer  of  India ;  the  pleasant  days  in  Scotland ;  the 
parting ;  the  long  voyage ;  and  now  I  am  already  Viceroy  of 
India  of  one  month's  standing !  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all 
this  has  occupied  only  a  year.  .  .  . 

Sunday. — April  1  Wi. —  ...  I  am  going  to  afternoon  church 
at  the  Fort,  at  6.30  p.m.,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  ...  I  am 
anxious  for  letters.  ... 

April  \Uh. — I  hope  for  letters  to-morrow.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
register  kept  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer  at  all  the  principal 
electric  telegraph  stations,  and  transmitted  here  daily.  Calcutta 
heads  the  list  in  point  of  heat,  94°  being  the  latest  figure  given. 
In  my  room  it  has  seldom  been  much  above  80°  yet.  .  .  .  The 
tattic  keeps  down  the  temperature,  and  being  made  of  scented 
grass,  conveys  a  pleasant  perfume  as  well  as  coolness.  .  .  . 

Good  Friday. — I  have  received  four  letters  from  you  nearly 
at  once.  .  .  .  This  is  a  reward  for  my  waiting.  .  .  .  Tlie  last 
was  finished  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  I  received  it  on  April 
the  1 6th.  But  this  is  by  the  Bombay  route,  by  which  we  gain 
several  days  both  ways.  It  was  very  hot  at  the  church  in 
Fort-William.  .  .  . 

Easter-Day. — I  have  just  returned  from  church.  ...  I  found 
a  telegram  with  news  to  the  26th  March,  which  seems  menac- 
ing news  enough,  in  so  far  as  the  peace  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  letters  of  the  same  date  will  not  arrive  here  for  a 
week,  and  after  I  have  despatched  this  letter  to  you.  I  see 
that  the  telegi'aphic  wire  is  laid  to  Jubal  in  the  Eed  Sea,  so  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  receive  intelligence  from  England  in  about 
twelve  days  via  Bombay !  .  .  .  I  find  that  Dalhousie  was  liardly 
ever  in  Calcutta — about  two  seasons  out  of  eight — the  others 
he  passed  in  hiU  stations ;  Simla,  the  Neilgherries,  etc.  Can- 
ning, on  the  contrary,  was  almost  always  here.    Indeed  I  believe 
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he  liked  the  climate  of  Calcutta  better  than  the  hills.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  .  .  .  For  the  present  I  shall  remain  as  much  as 
possible  at  Calcutta,  so  as  to  have  my  hands  as  free  as  may  be 
afterwards.  .  .  . 

April  23d. — This  goes  to-day.  We  had  rain  last  night,  which 
has  rather  cooled  the  air.  ...  I  enclose  an  address  which  I 
received  yesterday.  .  .  .  Mr.  Laing  has  been  told  by  his  doctor 
that  he  must  not  remain  here  after  the  beginning  of  June.  So 
that  I  shall  soon  have  lost  all  Canning's  councillors  except 
one.  .  .  . 

April  2Uh. — After  the  departure  of  yesterday's  mail,  which 
carried  off  Sir  J.  Grant,  I  had  a  special  meeting  of  Council  to 
swear  in  Mr.  Beadon  as  his  successor,  and  Mr.  Grey,  as  inheri- 
tor of  Mr.  Beadon's  seat  in  Council.  Both  appointments  were 
duly  notified  by  salutes  from  the  fort.  ...  It  is  very  important 
that  I  should  see  the  northern  parts  of  India  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  tour  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  two  seasons ;  and  that  the  most  convenient  way  would  be 
to  do  half  of  it  in  one  winter,  pass  the  summer  at  Simla,  and 
do  the  other  half  in  the  second  winter  in  the  way  down  to 
Calcutta.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  plans.  I  have 
an  entirely  new  council,  etc.  etc. ;  and  besides,  there  is  the 
impr^vu,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  Indian  affairs.  Even 
now  there  is  a  movement  of  Persia  on  our  northern  frontier 
which  may  give  us  trouble,  and  upset  the  best-laid  schemes.  .  .  . 

April  25th. — Before  my  ride  was  over  yesterday,  a  violent 
wind  came  on,  ending  in  rain ;  so  I  got  the  first  ducking  I  have 
had  since  my  arrival.  .  .  . 

April  28th. — Yesterday  brought  me  home-letters.  .  .  . 

May  2d. —  ...  I  am  distressed  to  find  that  on  the  2d  of 
April  you  had  not  received  the  letter  which  I  left  for  you  at 
Galle  a  month  before.  I  have  telegraphed  to  know  if  it  was 
duly  forwarded.  .  .  . 

May  4:th. — Sunday. — I  have  just  returned  from  church,  where 
it  was  rather  cooler  than  last  time,  and  I  must  send  off  this 
letter. 

May  6th. —  .  .  .  The  season  is  still,  they  say,  remarkably 
cool.  Constant  thunder-storms  of  late,  which  have  cooled  the 
air.  This  morning  the  whole  Maidan  is  a  sheet  of  water.  Pro- 
bably we  shall  pay  for  these  early  rains  in  some  way  or  other. 
...  It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  hurricane  here  once  in 
ten  years — in  1832,  1842,  and  1852,  and  now  it  is  looked  for 
again.  There  is  a  general  massacre  of  the  crows  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  they  are  to  be  found  lying  dead  in  heaps  on  the  Maidan. 
It  is  described  as  terrific. 

May  1th. — Lady  Franklin  has  suddenly  made  her  appearance 
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here  em,  route  from  China  to  England.  I  have  asked  her  to  dine 
with  me  to-day.  She  called  on  me  at  my  mountain  cottage  in 
Jamaica  seventeen  years  ago  !  She  was  travelling  then,  as  now, 
with  a  niece.  .  .  . 

May  Sth. — Lady  Franklin  informs  me  that  she  left  London, 
soon  after  I  met  her  at  Sir  E.  Murchison's,  in  1859,  I  think. 
She  went  to  New  York,  thence  by  Cape  Horn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  from  that  to  British  Columbia  and  back ;  then  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  back ;  then  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan, 
Shanghae,  Hong-kong,  Calcutta !  She  is  a  wonderful  traveller, 
and  puts  me  to  shame.  She  describes  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  as  a  very  enlightened  gentleman.  He  gave  them  a  state 
dinner,  served  d  la  Russe.    She  starts  for  England  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

May  llth. — I  am  expecting  letters  in  two  days.  I  trust  they 
will  teU  me  that  you  have  received  the  missing  letter.  .  .  .  No 
incident  of  any  kind  has  happened  lately.  .  .  .  Laiug  is  likely, 
I  find,  not  to  return  again.  ...  I  am  to  assist  at  a  lecture 
which  he  is  to  deliver  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

May  \Mh. —  .  .  .  My  uniform  life  was  broken  in  upon 
yesterday  to  the  extent  of  dining  half  an  hour  earlier,  and  going 
to  a  public  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  Laing's  lecture.  He  looked  ill 
and  worn.  .  .  .  His  lecture  was  a  good  one,  though  somewhat 
dry  in  part,  which  is  more  than  I  was,  for  I  had  an  arm-chair 
out  of  the  draught,  and  the  punkah  was  rather  high  over  my 
head.  I  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  at  the  close,  which 
was  well  taken.  .  .  . 

May  15th. — Letters  arrived  yesterday  evening,  which  were 
telegraphed  as  in  the  river  the  day  before,  but  they  remain 
frequently  for  about  thirty  hours  within  about  as  many  miles 
of  Calcutta.  .  .  .  It  now  appears  that  my  missing  letter  was 
sent  from  Galle,  by  some  mistake,  via  Southampton  instead  of 
vid  Marseilles.  .  .  .  However,  it  is  a  relief  to  know  this,  for  I 
began  to  fear  for  my  other  letters.  .  .  .  The  homeward  mails 
start  earlier  now,  because  of  the  adverse  monsoon.  .  .  . 

May  1 9th. — After  dinner,  yesterday,  I  started  to  pay  my  first 
visit  to  Barrackpore,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  till  this 
evening.  I  found  it,  however,  so  much  hotter  there  that  I 
resolved  to  come  back  this  morning.  It  is  hotter  here,  too,  than 
it  was.  .  .  .  But  apart  from  the  heat  of  the  house,  which  is 
more  slightly  built  than  this  one,  nothing  could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  the  place.  I  did  not  admire  it  as  much  in  1857.  The 
park  contains  beautiful  trees,  and  has  much  of  the  character  of 
an  English  park.  Then  there  is  the  magnificent  river  which 
runs  just  under  the  house,  with  a  broad  terrace-walk  above  it, 
which  terminates  near  the  enclosure  where  Lady  Caiming  lies, 
overlooking  what  was  a  favourite  view.  ,  .  . 
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May  '2\st. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  dined  a  farewell  dinner  with 
me  yesterday.  They  start  the  day  after  to-mon-ow.  ...  It  is 
very  hot  during  the  day  now,  but  we  have  more  or  less  rain 
every  evening.  ...  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  in  the  morning, 
before  five  generally,  in  order  to  escape  the  sun.  .  .  . 

May  22d. — This  letter  goes  to-night.  I  have  little  to  com- 
municate, but  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  shows  that 
things  are  going  on  smoothly.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  May  25th. —  .  .  .  The  telegraph  brings  news  so 
quickly  that  one  gets  into  a  complete  confusion  about  dates. 
As  to  public  events  of  importance,  they  are  all  anticipated  long 
before  newspapers  arrive,  so  that  what  they  tell  is  quite  stale. 
^Ir.  Laing  has  taken  his  departure.  I  have  assumed  his  office, 
but  I  do  not  as  yet  find  the  work  too  much.  On  the  contrary, 
time  would  be  heav}^  on  hand  if  I  had  not  enough  to  do  to 
fill  it.  .  .  . 

May  21th. — I  went  to  my  first  evening  party  yesterday.  It 
was  given  by  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, — Mr. 
Beadon,  and  a  good  many  natives  were  invited  as  well  as  the 
European  society.  It  was  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  Bath 
House  reunions, — electric  telegraphs,  steam-engines,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  dispersed  about  the  rooms.  It  was  xerj  successful. 
As  there  was  no  moon,  we  drove  in  the  open  carriage  with  un- 
covered heads.  We  had  about  three  nules  to  go,  and  I  should 
not  have  been  sorry  if  it  had  been  twice  as  far.  The  day  had 
been  very  hot,  but  a  storm  at  about  six  cooled  the  air.  ...  As 
I  stepped  on  to  my  vemndah  just  now,  to  see  if  the  riding  horses 
were  at  the  door,  the  air  felt  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace.  In  my 
own  room  the  thermometer  is  85°. 

Sunday. — June  \st. —  .  .  .  Three  days  ago  I  received  your 
letters  to  April  25th.  .  .  .  There  was  a  very  nice  note  from  B., 
who  was  with  you  for  his  Easter  holidays,  which  were  less 
merry  than  they  ought  to  have  been, — "  because  mamma  was  so 
ill ! "  Dear  fellow !  he  seems  to  be  working  hard,  and  trying  to 
please  us.  On  Wednesday  (4th  of  June)  I  am  to  have  an  Eton 
dinner,  which  was  Canning's  practice.  I  believe  we  shall  muster 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  For  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  very 
hot,-  quite  as  hot,  they  say,  as  it  ever  is.  ...  I  am  longing  for 
the  rains,  which  are  to  cool  us,  I  am  told.  .  .  . 

June  ith. — I  have  received  the  mail  of  the  3d  of  May.  ...  I 
am  too  anxious  to  write  much  until  I  hear  again.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  June  8th. — I  could  not  begin  my  letter  till  I  heard 
from  or  about  you ;  and  by  some  extraordinary  Providence, 
contradicting  the  adage  about  bad  news,  the  mail  bringing  your 
note,  dated  9th  of  May,  has  made  the  quickest  passage  on 
record !     It  has  reached  Calcutta,  vid  Galle,  two  days  within 
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tlie  month,  from  London !  So  I  can  at  once  answer  it.  .  .  .  A. 
has  been  so  kind,  I  must  write  and  thank  her  with  all  my 
heart.  .  .  . 

June  9th. — A  very  short  letter,  but  I  could  not  continue  my 
journal  after  the  last  mail.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  June  15th. — I  have  not  taken  my  rides  for  a  few 
days  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  accident,  so  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  carriage  drives  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  fact,  I  had  never  gone  beyond  the  Maidan  (our 
Hyde  Park)  in  my  rides.  One  day  I  drove  to  a  place  called 
Garden  reach,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  used  to  be  a  fav- 
ourite site  for  villas,  etc.,  but  the  ex-king  of  Oude  is  now  estab- 
lished there,  buying  up  all  the  houses,  and  enclosing  them  with 
high  walls,  within  which  he  keeps  his  ninety  wives,  and  an  army 
of  ragamuffins  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  a  great  nuisance,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  abate  it.  All  sorts  of  stories  are  told  of 
his  intriguing,  etc.,  but  I  do  not  believe  them,  though  some  of 
the  people  about  him  may  wish  to  make  mischief  The  dust 
on  these  roads  used  to  be  suffocating,  while  the  Maidan  is 
watered.  The  rains  have,  however,  now  commenced,  so  that 
one  can  drive  in  the  country  with  comparative  comfort.  As 
yet  the  rains  are  very  mild ;  not  much  more  than  one  good 
shower  a  day,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  sensibly  lower. 
.  .  .  Next  Friday  I  am  to  give  a  ball.  There  will  be  a  variety 
of  costumes,  for  many  natives  are  asked.  .  .  . 

June  17th. —  ...  I  took  a  notion  yesterday  that  I  would 
start  at  once  for  Delhi;  the- soldiers  there  are  working  them- 
selves into  a  panic,  and  doing  all  manner  of  mischief.  I  might 
perhaps  stop  it  by  going  to  the  place.  .  .  .  Three  p.m. — A  tele- 
gram from  Bombay ;  much  later  than  usual,  but  no  reason  given. 
It  is  pouring.  The  rains  are  fairly  set  in,  I  suppose.  ...  It  is 
rather  dull  to  stay  in  the  house  aU  day,  without  even  one's  hour 
of  riding.  I  shall  not  now  hear  of  you  for  a  long  week.  May 
my  news  be  good !  .  .  . 

June  1 9th.  ...  It  poured  all  yesterday,  with  a  good  deal  of 
wind.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  windows  were  open  all 
day,  and  I  was  tolerably  cool.  I  daresay  many  exhausted  East 
Indians  would  complain  of  the  chilliness,  but  I  did  not.  The 
thermometer  was  at  80°  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day. 

Sunday,  June  22d. —  .  .  .  This  letter  must  be  posted  to- 
night, but  I  have  nothing  further  yet  from  you.  .  .  .  Till  I  get 
another  report,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  say  much.  ...  I  have 
abandoned  for  the  present  my  notion  of  going  to  Delhi.  The 
foolish  panic  which  led  me  to  entertain  it  has  subsided,  and  its 
authors  are,  I  hope,  rather  ashamed  of  their  work.  My  ball  on 
the  20th  went  off*  as  well  as  such  things  generally  do,  and  tlie 
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variety  of  dress  gave  it  a  gay  look.  I  did  not  get  to  bed  till 
nearly  three,  and  have  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  this  unusual  dissipation,  three  a.m.  being  generally  much 
nearer  the  hour  of  my  rising  than  of  my  retiring.  The  room 
was  not  nearly  so  hot,  at  least  for  non-dancers,  as  a  London 
ball-room.  ...  I  am  in  distress  at  this  moment,  because  all 
kinds  of  pressure  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  me  to  induce  me 
to  reprieve  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted to-morrow  for  the  murder  of  a  native.  These  cases  are 
always  very  painful,  and  especially  so  here  from  the  rivalry  of 
race.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — June  2Sth. — I  have  received  your  letters  of  May 
18th  and  26th.  .  .  .  You  know  the  disinclination  I  always  feel 
to  settling  things  long  beforehand.  I  believe  that  this  arises 
in  a  great  measure  f^om  the  many  changes  that  I  have  gone 
thrbugh,  and  the  practical  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  schemes  which  these  changes  and  vicissitudes  have  im- 
pressed upon  me.  However,  all  aiTangements  here  must  be 
made  long  beforehand,  so  I  have  set  to  work  to  look  the  question 
steadily  in  the  face  since  I  received  your  letter.  ...  I  very 
much  doubt  if  you  could  stand  the  temperature  we  are  now 
enduring,  and  the  worst  is,  I  fear,  yet  to  come.  The  heavy, 
dull,  damp,  calm  heat  between  the  falls  of  rain  is  most  trying. 
.  .  .  Altogether,  this  is  very  much  my  original  plan.  .  .  . 

Sitnday,  July  %th. — Is  it  indeed  true?  Three  batches  of 
news  reached  me  to-day :  first,  letters  up  to  June  3d,  via  Bom- 
bay; next,  a  telegram  from  Galle  with  intelligence  to  June 
1 0th  ;  and  lastly,  a  telegram  to  June  1 9th,  saying  that  Canning 
died  on  the  1 8th !  The  last  rumour  of  the  kind  was  the  report 
of  my  death,  when  I  was  mistaken  for  Eglinton ;  but  this  time 
I  fear  it  is  only  too  true !  It  will  add  to  the  alarm  which  India 
inspires.  But  poor  Canning  certainly  never  gave  himself  a  good 
chance ;  at  least  not  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  reign 
here.  He  took  no  exercise,  and  not  even  such  relaxation  of  the 
mind  as  was  procurable,  though  that  is  not  much  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Governor-General.  When  I  told  him  that  I  should  ask 
two  or  three  people  to  dine  with  me  daily,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  all  the  persons  I  ought  to  know,  and  to  talk 
matters  over  with  them  by  candle-light,  so  as  to  save  daylight 
for  other  work,  he  said :  "  I  was  always  so  tired  by  dinner-time 
that  I  could  not  speak."  Perhaps  he  was  only  referring  to  his 
later  experience ;  but  still  it  was  enough  to  break  down  any 
constitution,  to  wear  one's-self  out  for  ever  by  the  same  train  of 
thought,  and  the  same  routine  of  business.  I  think  there  was 
more  in  all  this  than  met  the  eye,  for  work  alone  could  not  have 
done  it.     We  shall  have  no  confirmation  of  this  rumour  in 
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letters  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  ,  .  .  Poor  Canning !  He  leaves 
behind  him  sincere  friends,  but  no  one  who  was  much  depend- 
ent on  him.  ...  I  hope  my  last  letter  will  have  set  you  at 
rest  as  to  L.'s  coming  out  with  you.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  may 
be  done  if  the  plan  which  I  sketched  can  be  carried  out ;  and 
at  any  rate,  if  it  cannot,  I  must  devise  some  other,  which,  in  so 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  will  do  as  well  for  you  and  her.  ,  .  . 

July  8th. — I  am  sleeping  rather  badly ;  waking  at  two,  three, 
four,  and  all  sorts  of  unearthly  hours.  ...  I  am  going  to 
Barrackpore  to-night.  Perhaps  the  change  of  air  will  do  me 
good.  .  .  . 

Barrackpore. —  Sunday,  July  \Mh. — I  have  received  your  letter 
telling  me  of  your  safe  arrival  in  London  on  the  10th  of  June, 
which  gave  me  great  joy.  ...  I  trust  you  may  be  able  for  your 
long  journey  when  the  time  for  it  shall  arrive.  I  came  here  on 
Tuesday  last,  bringing  with  me  Sir  E.  Napier  and  his  family, 
who  remained  till  Friday,  when  we  went  into  Calcutta  for 
Council,  and  I  returned  yesterday,  with  Sir  B.  Peacock  (the 
Chief-Justice)  and  his  wife.  They  leave  this  to-morrow ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  stay,  and  only  go  into  town  to  see  councillors,  etc. 
It  is  cooler  here  now  than  formerly,  and  I  have  slept  better 
since  I  changed  the  air,  though  I  have  not  been  quite  well  of 
late.  .  .  .  This  place  looks  wonderfully  green.  ...  At  the  end 
of  the  broad  walk  on  which  I  am  gazing  from  my  window,  is 
Lady  Canning's  grave ;  it  is  not  yet  properly  finished.  Who  will 
attend  to  it  now  ?  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  it  gives  a  melancholy  char- 
acter to  the  place,  for  the  walk  which  it  closes  is  literally  the 
only  private  walk  in  the  grounds.  The  flower  garden,  park,  etc., 
are  all  open  to  the  public.  .  .  .  Although  Canning  did  not  die 
at  his  post,  I  thought  it  right,  as  his  death  took  place  so  soon 
after  his  departure  from  India,  to  recognise  it  officially,  which  I 
did  by  a  public  notification,  and  by  directing  a  salute  of  minute 
guns  to  be  fired.  ...  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  any  man 
can  win  a  name  here  unless  there  be  some  great  events,  such  as 
the  Mutiny,  Dalhousie's  Annexations,  etc.,  to  set  his  qualities 
on  a  pedestal.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  we 
must  say  amen,  with  all  fervour,  to  those  who  pray  that  we 
may  have  quiet  in  our  time;  and  we  must  content  oui'selves 
with  maturing  peaceful  measures  of  improvement  and  pro- 
gress for  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  fifteen  colleagues  to 
peck  at. 

July  1  Uh. — It  is  still  cloudy  and  pleasant,  and  I  again  took 
a  ride  this  morning.     I  go  into  Calcutta  early  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — July  I6th. — Bight  a.m. — I  had  a  cool  drive  from 
Barrackpore.  Cloudy,  and  a  little  rain.  I  send  off  a  mail 
to-day.  .  .  . 
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Barrackpore. — July  20th. — I  received  yesterday  yours  of  the 
2  2d  June,  with  the  photographs  of  the  children.  .  .  .  They 
reached  me  just  in  time  to  cheer  me  on  this  day ;  and  the 
accounts  sent  by  others  of  the  dear  boys  are,  as  well  as  yours, 
delightful.  ,  .  .  AVill  they  get  on  as  well  without  your  tender 
care  ?  .  .  .  The  travelling  with  a  camp  is  a  very  slow  business, 
and  not  very  fatiguing.  There  are  two  sets  of  tents.  You  leave 
your  one  house  in  the  morning,  travel  about  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  find  your  other  house  ready  built  for  you  when  you  reach 
your  stopping-place.  You  may  go  in  your  carriage  or  on  horse- 
back as  you  prefer ;  and  the  climate  is,  I  fancy,  at  that  season 
(winter)  delicious.  The  great  inconvenience  is  the  dust  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  bodies  of  troops,  baggage-wagons, 
elephants,  camels,  etc.,  which  accompany  the  march.  ...  I 
must  stop  now,  for  two  men  have  just  entered  my  room  loaded 
with  red  boxes,  and  I  must  see  what  they  contain.  .  .  . 

July  21st. — The  telegram  reports  that  Canning  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  so  would  poor  Dalhousie  have  been  if  he 
had  died  as  soon  after  his  return.  On  what  accidents  such 
things  hinge ! 

Ban^achpore. — July  26th. — I  went  into  Calcutta  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  in  time  to  write  by  the  after  packet ;  but  I  did 
not  write,  for  I  was  met  on  my  arrival  by  a  telegraphic  rumour, 
which  quite  overwhelmed  me.  ...  I  shoiild  hardly  have  allowed 
myself  to  believe  that  the  sad  report  could  be  true,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  account  of  E.'s  illness,  which  your  last  letters  had 
conveyed  to  me.  .  .  .  Next  day  another  telegram  by  the  Bombay 
mail  of  the  3d  July  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  name.  ...  A  week, 
however,  must  elapse  before  letters  arrive  with  the  intelligence. 
...  I  hurried  over  my  business,  and  came  back  here  yesterday 
evening.  It  is  more  quiet  than  Calcutta ;  and  sad,  with  its  mie 
walk  terminating  (as  I  have  told  you)  at  Lady  C.'s  grave.  Poor 
R.,  how  little  did  I  think  when  we  parted  that  I  was  never  to 
see  him  again !  How  little  at  least,  that  he  would  be  the 
defaulter !  He  has  left  few  equals  behind  him  :  so  true,  so 
upright,  so  steady  in  his  principles,  and  so  winning  in  his  man- 
ners. Of  late  years  we  have  been  much  apart,  but  for  very 
many  we  were  closely  together,  and  perhaps  no  two  brothers 
were  ever  more  mutually  helpful.  Strange,  that  with  F.  and 
me,  in  these  regions,  he  should  have  been  carried  off  first,  by  a 
malady  which  belongs  to  them.  ...  I  write  at  random  and 
confusedly,  for  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me  but  that  one  word. 
And  yet  how  much  in  that  one  word !  It  tells  me  that  I  have 
lost  a  wise  counsellor  in  difficulties ;  a  stanch  friend  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity ;  one  on  whom,  if  anything  had  befallen 
myself,  I  could  always  have  relied  to  care  for  those  left  behind 
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me.  It  tells,  too,  of  the  dropping  of  a  link  of  that  family  chain 
which  has  always  been  so  strong  and  unbroken. 

July  2Sth. —  I  went  to  church  yesterday  morning  at  seven 
A.M.  It  was  close  and  hot,  and  I  thought  the  clergyman  would 
break  down.  He  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  vestry  at  one  time 
to  refresh  himself.  Later  in  the  day  it  rained  hard,  and  became 
cooler.  We  are  now  approaching  what  is,  I  suppose,  our  worst 
season.  I  know  something  of  it,  as  I  experienced  it  in 
1857 

July  29th. — Last  night  came  your  letters  to  June  26th.  You 
were  all  anxious.  .  .  .  But  you  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  what 
was  so  near  at  hand.  .  .  . 

August  2d. — Yesterday,  I  received  your  letter,  with  all  the 
sad  details.  ...  It  was  truly  a  lovely  death,  in  harmony  witli 
the  life  that  preceded  it.  Poor  K. !  .  .  .  I  have  written  a  few 
lines  to  her,  which  I  enclose  for  you  to  forward.  ...  It  is  in- 
deed a  heavy  blow  to  all.  .  .  .  This  is  a  sad  letter,  but  my  heart 
is  heavy.  It  is  difficult  to  make  plans,  with  such  a  break-down 
of  human  hopes  in  possession  of  all  my  thoughts.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — August  ditli.—lt  is  now  dreadfully  hot.  ...  In 
search  of  something  to  stay  my  gasping.  I  mounted  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  this  morning,  to  take  my  walk  there,  instead 
of  in  my  close  garden,  where  there  are  low  shrubs  which  give 
no  shade,  but  exclude  the  breeze.  I  made  nothing,  however, 
by  my  motion,  for  no  air  was  stirring  even  there.  I  had  a  soli- 
tary and  ghastly  stroll  on  the  leads,  surrounded  by  the  adju- 
tants,— a  sort  of  hideous  and  filthy  vulture.  They  do  the  work 
of  scavengers  in  Calcutta,  and  are  ready  to  treat  one  as  a 
nuisance,  if  they  had  a  chance.  .  .  .  There  is  much  sickness 
here  now.  .  .  . 

August  9t7i. —  .  .  .  The  Ferooz  will  not  reach  Suez  till  about 
the  middle  of  November,  so  you  had  better  not  arrive  there  till 
after  that  time.  You  will  have  the  best  season  for  the  voyage, 
and  time  to  rest  here  before  we  go  up  the  country  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — August  1 1th. —  ...  I  told  you  that  I  was  feeling 
the  weather.  ...  I  am  going  to-morrow  for  change  of  air,  to  a 
place  about  300  miles  from  Calcutta,  on  the  railway.  It  is  not 
cooler,  but  drier,  and  the  doctor  strongly  recommends  the 
change.  This  is  our  worst  season,  and  I  suppose  we  may  ex- 
pect six  weeks  more  of  it.  If  this  change  is  not  enough,  I 
may  perhaps  try  and  get  a  steamer,  and  go  over  to  Burmali. 
But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  this  at  present.  .  .  . 

Bhagulpwe. — August  \9th. — We  made  out  our  journey  to  tliis 
place  very  well  yesterday.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  with 
drizzling  rain,  and  nnich  cooler  than  usual,  and  we  had  the  great 
advantage  of  little  sun  and  no  dust  all  day.     At  the  station  of 
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Burdwan,  the  inhabitants  of  the  station,  some  of  them  ladies, 
met  us,  and  in  a  very  polite  manner  presented  flowers.  We 
kept  our  time  pretty  well  in  our  special  train,  and  reached  our 
abode  at  about  seven  p.m.  The  air  here  is  sensibly  fresher  tlian 
at  Calcutta.  .  .  .  The  house  is  a  regular  bungalow,  a  cottage, — 
all  on  the  ground-floor.  It  is  situated  on  a  mound -overlooking 
the  Ganges.  There  is  no  garden  about  it,  but  a  grass  field,  with 
a  few  trees  here  and  there.  Between  the  window  at  which  I 
am  writing  and  the  river  is  an  open  shed,  in  which  two 
elephants  are  switching  their  tails,  and  knocking  about  the  hay 
which  has  been  given  them  for  their  breakfast.  This  is  a  much 
more  quiet  and  rural  place  than  any  which  I  have  visited  since 
I  have  been  in  India ;  for  Barrackpore  is  a  great  military  sta- 
tion, and  the  park,  etc.,  there  are  quite  public.  Here  there  are 
not  altogether  above  five  or  six  European  families.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  train  twice  a  day  from  Calcutta,  so  I  can  get  my  boxes 
as  regularly  as  I  do  there.  .  .  . 

AugiLst  2\st. —  .  .  .  The  chief  people  here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  She  took  me  a  drive  on  Tuesday  in  her  carriage,  and  he 
carried  me  yesterday  in  his  gig  to  a  house  on  a  mound  with  a 
very  fine  view,  which  they  want  Government  to  buy  as  a  retreat 
for  the  Governor-General  when  at  Calcutta.  I  do  not  think 
the  change  sufiiciently  great  to  warrant  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment of  this  nature,  as  no  doubt  cooler  places  will  soon  be  made 
accessible  by  railway ;  also,  I  doubt  the  Governor-General's 
being  much  at  Calcutta  during  the  summer.  Then  there  is 
Barrackpore.  .  .  .  This  letter  must  leave  this  place  to-morrow 
at  seven  A.M.  .  .  . 

Bhagulpore. — August  25th. — On  Saturday,  we  made  an  expe- 
dition to  a  place  called  Monghyr,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
here,  where  there  is  a  hot  spring,  and  something  like  hills.  (I 
am  told  also,  that  on  a  particularly  clear  day  I  can  see  from 
here  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.)  We  did  not  leave 
this  till  three  p.m.,  and  were  back  again  by  eight  p.m.,  having 
travelled  some  ninety  miles  by  rail,  and  driven  in  carnages 
about  ten  or  twelve  more, — the  fastest  thing,  I  should  think, 
ever  done  in  India.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  I 
still  feel  well  here,  but  I  suppose  on  the  29th  I  must  return  to 
the  Calcutta  steam-bath.  This  forenoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  a 
school,  one  of  the  Government  schools.  The  boys  (upwards 
of  200)  are  not  of  the  lowest  class.  They  all  read  English 
very  well,  and  when  asked  the  meaning  of  words,  gave 
synonymes  or  explanatory  phrases  with  remarkable  readiness. 
During  their  early  years,  I  should  certainly  say  that  they  are 
quicker  than  English  children.  They  fall  off  when  they  get 
older.  ^ 
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Augitst  26th. — Home  lettei-s  arrived  last  night.  .  .  .  You 
have  anticipated  my  wishes  respecting  B.'s  examination.  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  hear  the  result,  meanwhile  his  trials  at  Glen- 
almond  have  been  most  satisfactory.  ...  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Mr.  M.,  the  Commissioner  here.  We  had  all  the  society, 
about  five  ladies,  and  twice  as  many  men.  .  .  .  For  the  last 
two  days  it  has  been  really  cool.  I  am  standing  at  my  writing 
desk  now  (four  p.m.)  with  my  coat  off  and  all  the  windows  open, 
and  really  comfortable, 

August  31st. — Calcutta. — ^We  returned  to  this  place  on  Thui-s- 
day.  It  is  cooler  than  when  I  left,  but  I  fear  we  have  not  done 
with  the  heat  yet.  All  agree  that  September  is  about  the  worst 
month  in  the  year  here.  .  .  . 

September  2d. — Your  letters  to  the  beginning  of  August  just 
received.  .  .  .  The  report  of  dear  B.'s  examination  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  I  quite  approve  of  his  going  to  Eton  at  Christmas. 
...  If  one  lives  through  this  heavy  hot  month,  I  shall  begin 
to  breathe  again,  and  to  hope  for  your  coming.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — September  8th.— 1  do  not  think  that  Dr.  M.  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  way  in  which  I  am  bearing  up  against 
this  oppressive  and  depressing  season.  ...  I  wish  that  we  were 
going  to  the  Neilgherries  instead  of  to  Simla.  The  climate  is, 
I  believe,  better,  and  the  place  more  agreeable,  but  it  is  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  business  for  me  now,  whereas  Simla  is  a 
natural  stage  to  the  most  important  part  of  my  government. .  .  . 

September  13th. — .  .  .  The  climate  continues  to  be  very  try- 
ing, and  I  have  had  some  idea  of  running  away  for  two  or  three 
weeks  during  what  are  called  the  Holidays,  when  all  offices 
here  are  shut  up.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  place  to  go 
to.  I  am  told  that  Burmah  is  hotter  than  Calcutta  during  the 
month  of  October.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  offer  a  week's  visit  to 
Sir  W.  Denison,  who  is  now  at  the  Neilgherries.  .  .  . 

September  1 7th. — This  letter  goes  to-day.  ...  I  have  given  up 
my  morning  walks.  It  is  now  always  sultiy  before  sunrise,  and 
the  dulness  of  pacing  up  and  down  my  garden  at  that  lioiir  is 
intolerable.     So  I  walk  till  daylight  in  my  verandah.  .  .  . 

September  19  th. — I  have  been  driven  in  from  my  ride  two 
evenings  following  by  a  pour  of  rain,  and  I  am  trying  to  write  a 
few  lines  by  candle-light,  which  is  not  my  usual  practice.  It 
has  almost  been  cool,  the  last  few  days.  .  .  . 

September  23d. — .  .  .  It  seems  strange  to  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  last  letters  which  you  will  receive  from  me  in 
England,  but  yet  it  is  still  a  long  time  before  I  can  hope  to 
see  you  here.  The  poor  boys !  You  will  be  preparing  to 
part  from  them,  and  all  will  be  sad.  Give  them  my  love  and 
Ijlessing.  ... 
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SepteTTiber  ZQth. — .  .  .  For  several  reasons  I  have  abandorn 
my  intention  of  visiting  Sir  W.  Denison  on  the  Neilgherries.  . 

October  2(?.— This  letter  must  go  to-day.  May  it  find  y( 
hearty  and  able  to  bear  up  against  the  fatigues  of  the  voya^ 
.  .  .  and  I  trust  that  the  difficulties  of  the  transit  may  diminis 
as  you  approach  them.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — October  1  '^th. — .  .  .  I  believe  that  Sir  B.  Frere  hi 
made  aU  needful  arrangements  for  your  comfort  on  board  tl 
Ferooz,  and  I  understand  that  he  has  written  to  advise  you  n 
to  go  beyond  Cairo  until  you  hear*  that  the  Ferooz  is  actually 
Suez.  .  .  . 

October  23^. — My  last  letter  I  sent  under  cover  to  the  Gove 
nor  of  Malta.  ...  I  send  this  to  the  care  of  the  Consul 
Alexandria.  ...  I  am  getting  a  mosquito-net  enclosure,  and 
fire-place  put  up  in  your  apartments.  The  weather  is  becomii 
somewhat  cooler.  The  thermometer  marks  76°  to-day,  but  it 
a  pour  of  rain.  .  .  . 

BarracTcpore. — November  23d. — I  send  this  to  Galle.  .  .  .  Oi 
weather  is  very  pleasant  now,  and  I  am  well,  except  that 
sleep  badly.  .  .  . 

Calcutta. — Decetriber  9th. — Admiral  Hope,  who  has  been  wi1 
me  here  for  a  week,  sails  to-day  for  England,  and  I  give  hi 
this  note  for  you,  to  tell  you  that  all  is  ready  for  you  here.  .  . 
This  is  the  second  letter  you  will  find  at  Galle.  I  shall 
course  hear  of  your  arrival  by  telegraph  when  you  reach  thi 
point.  .  .  . 


DA        Elgin,  James  Bruce,  8th 
17        Earl  of 

E^AiV        Extracts  from  the  letters 
186^      of  James,  Earl  of  Elgin  to 

Mary  Louisa,  Countess  of 

Elgin 
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